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Subscriptions for 1914 will become due on May Ist next, 
previous to which application will be made for them by the 
Hon. Secretary. 


Subscriptions of New Members.—Those Members who 
joined the Society at or after the Society's Exhibition in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens on July 4th, 1913, and have already | 
paid their subscription, are exempt from further payment until | 
May Ist, IQI5. 


1 THE SHOWS. | 

Four Shows will be held, the Spring Rose Show in the 

4 Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on April 

gy 231d; the Metropolitan Exhibition in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on July 7th; the Provincial Exhibition, at Bath, 
on July 16th; and the Autumn Rose Show in the Royal Horti-. 

_ cultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on September 24th. 


ADMISSION TICKETS. | 

The Admission Tickets to the Royal Botanic, Bath, and. 
Autumn Shows will be sent to Members towards the end of April, 
together with the book of ‘‘ Arrangements for 1914.”’ 


EXTRA TICKETS. 

Members can purchase extra Tickets for their friends for the: 
Metropolitan Exhibition at the following reduced rates, viz., Five- 
Shilling Tickets for 3s. 6d., and Half-Crown Tickets for 1s. 6d.,. 
if application be made to the Hon. Secretary, E. Maw ey,. 
Rosebank, Berkhamsted, Herts, on or before Fuly 3rd. 


EXTRA COPIES OF THE PUBLICATIONS. 

Members can purchase ertra copies of the ‘‘Enemies of the. 
Rose,’’ the ‘‘ Handbook on Pruning Roses,’’ and the ‘‘ Official 
Catalogue of Roses’’ for their friends, of the Hon. Secretary, for 
2s. 6d. a copy (post free). They can also purchase extra copies of 
this Rose Annual for 2s. 6d. per copy (post free). 


EDWARD MAWLEY, 
MARCH, 1914. Hon. Secretary.. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘“Where there’s a will there’s a way.”’ 
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Hampton, . . 
MIDDLESEX. 


L. & S.W.. RAI. 


Electric Cars from Shepherd’s Bush, Richmond, and 
Hampton Court pass within three minutes’ walk. Alight 
at Uxbridge Road, Hampton. 


N.B.— Select your Rose Trees WHILST IN BLOOM. 
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to OF THIS ANNUAL can be obtained 

by Non-Members and extra copies by 
Members of the National Rose Society, from the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. EDWARD MAWLEY, Rosebank, 
Berkhamsted, Herts, for Half-a-Crown (Post Free). 
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fla LAST ROSE ANNUAL issued by the 

Society was SO generally well received 
that the Publications Committee hope that the 
present one may find, at all events, equal favour 
with the Members. The account of M. Jules 
Gravereaux’s Garden in France, and the two 
Symposia, one on that vexed question, the 
Classification of Roses, and the other on Mildew 
and Black Spot, are specially worthy of our 


readers’ consideration. 


As the articles are again entirely volun- 
tary, the special thanks of the Members of 
the Society are due to the contributors for | 
the time and thought bestowed on _ their 


preparation. 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S SUMMER SHOW,. JULY, 1913, 
AT THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Hentschel-Colourty pe. 
“Mrs. EDWARD MAWLEY”’ (T.) 


(Two-thirds actual size). 


This was the best bloom of any Tea Rose staged in the Nurserymen’s 
Classes, and was awarded the Society’s Silver Medal. 


Shown by MR. GEORGE PRINCE, Longworth, Bérks, 
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(In addition to those in the text.) 


COLOURED PLATES. 
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Warminster 
First Prize Group of Roses at the Chelsea ‘Show, shown by “Messrs. G. 
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National Rose Society. 


THE 


SPRING SHOW 


Of the Society will be held in the 


Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 


WESTMINSTER, S.W., 


On APRIL 25rd, 1914. 


Members’ Tickets admit from Noon to Seven p.m. 


Charges of Admission to Non-Members: 


From 1to4p.m. - ~ 2/6 
93 4 99 y | 99 = - 1/0 


For Schedules and other particulars apply to 
the Hon. Secretary, 


EDWARD MAWLEY, 
ROSEBANK, BERKHAMSTED, HERTS. 
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fiational fRose Society. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1913. 


N presenting their report the Council have pleasure 
A in stating that during the past twelve months, with 
one exception, more new members have joined the 
Society than in any previous year. This is most encourag- 
ing, as it shows that the advantages now offered to those 
interested in Roses and Rose culture in this country and 
elsewhere are becoming each year more generally known and 
appreciated. For the first time in the history of the Society 
the number of Members exceeds 6,000. 


The Four Shows. 


In order to encourage growing Roses under glass, a new 
departure this year was made by holding a Spring Show in 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on May Ist. 
Considering that it was the first Exhibition of the kind, 
confined exclusively to Roses, ever held in this country, and 
that the cold and sunless weather somewhat upset the 
growers’ calculations as to the date, it must be regarded 
as having been, on the whole; a success, and judging from 
the interest displayed by the Members and their friends in 
the exhibits, this Spring Rose Show of the Society promises 
to become an extremely helpful and popular Exhibition. 


The Metropolitan Show again took place, by the kind 
permission of the President and Council of the Royal Botanic _ 
Society, in their beautiful Gardens in Regent’s Park, the 
date of the Exhibition being July 4th. Favoured by the 
season and the weather on and before the Show day, this 
proved the largest and finest Exhibition the Society has ever 
held. The attendance of Members and their friends was also 
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larger than on any previous occasion. It is much to be 
regretted that the Society's Royal Patroness, Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra, was unable to visit this grand Exhibition 
and inspect the magnificent display of Roses to be seen there. 


The Provincial Show took place at Gloucester on July 
15th. This, too, was a fine and extensive Exhibition ; indeed, 
larger than either of the three previous Provincial Shows. 
The arrangements for the Exhibition were excellent, and 
admirably carried out by the Chairman, Mr. Conway Jones, 
and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. H. Pickford, assisted by other 
members of the local Committee. 


“The Autumn Exhibition, which was held in the 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on September 11th & 12th, 
proved one of the smallest and least ‘attractive Shows of the 
kind the Society has yet held. This was no doubt owing to 
the dry and otherwise unfavourable character of the weather, 
so far as Roses were concerned, during the Summer and 
early Autumn of this year. | 


The Publications. 


During the past year the ‘“ Rose Annual for 1913,” con- 
taining for the first time some coloured illustrations, was 
distributed to the Members in April, while a new edition of 
the “ Official Catalogue of Roses’’ was sent out in November. 
The warmest thanks of the Council, and also of the Members 
generally, are due to the Members of the Publications Com- 
mittee, who each year devote so much time and care in their 
endeavours to make the Publications of the Society as complete 
and helpful in every way to the Members as possible. 


The Dean Hoje Memorial Medal. 


At the last Annual Generai Meeting the Dean Hole 
Memorial Medal was awarded to Mr. George Dickson, of 
Newtownards, Co. Down, Ireland, for the great services he 
has rendered to the Rose during the past half century in 
raising so many new Roses of special merit, and as one of 
the most successful pioneers in the scientific Hybridisation of 
Roses. 
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Affiliated Societies. 
The number of Societies in affiliation with the National 
Rose Society is now fifty-five, or about the same as in the 


previous year. 


The loss of two Vice-Presidents. 


The Council record, with regret, the death in January 
last of Mr. Alfred Tate, since 1904 a Vice-President of the 
Society, and a keen Rosarian. His Rose garden at Leather- 
head was the largest and finest in the Kingdom, and his. 
exhibits of Decorative Roses were the best ever staged by an 
amateur. He was regarded with the highest esteem by all 
who knew him. 


They also regret to announce the death in October last of 
Mr. J. T. Strange, whose genial nature endeared him to all 
with whom he came in contact in the Rose world. He was 
one of the Society’s oldest Members, having joined the 
National Rose Society in 1877, when he was at once elected 
on the Council, and last year he became a Vice-President of 
the Society. 

| FINANGE. 


Judging by the amount received in gate-money from the 
general public at the Exhibition in the Royal Botanic Gardens 
there was a good attendance of visitors. The receipts from all 
sources during the past year, including a balance from the 
previous year of £442 12s. 2d., amounted to £4,061 6s. 5d, 
and the expenditure to £3,586 ros. 6d., leaving a balance at 
the Bankers of £474 15s. 11d., after £500 had been 
placed to the Reserve Fund, which now stands at £2,000. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


During the past year 1,045 new Members have joined 
the Society, or a greater number than in any previous 
year except Ig10, when the number of new Members was 
1,050. Allowing for the losses by death and resignation, 
the total number of Members is now 6,035. ‘Taking the 
year as a whole nearly three new Members a day have 
been added to the list of Membership. 
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INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP SINCE 1907. 


1907| 1908| 1g09| 1910/ Ig11| 1912/ 1913 
Number of Members _.. 2,48413,150|3,797/4,584'5,125|5,504|6,035 


Net Increase since previous year. | 450) 666! 647 787| 541! 379] 531 


It will thus be seen that during the last six years the 
Society has more than doubled its membership. 


Shows in 1914. 

The Spring Show will take place in the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on St. George's 
Day, Thursday, April 23rd. 


The Metropolitan Exhibition will be held in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Tuesday, July 7th. 


The Provincial Exhibition will take place, at the invita- 
tion of the Mayor and Corporation of Bath, in the Sydney 
Gardens of that City, on Thursday, July 16th. 


The Autumn Exhibition will be held in the Royal 
Horticultural Hail, Vincent Square, Westminster, on 
Thursday, September 24th. 


Publications in 1914. 

The ‘* Rose Annual for 1gt4,” which will contain a 
number of helpful articles on Rose culture, etc., and in 
addition to the usual illustrations, will have six page illustra- 
tions by the three-colour process, will be issued to the 
Members as early in the Spring as possible, together with 
the new edition of the “Enemies of the Rose’ and 
their tickets for the Spring Show. A new edition of the 
«‘ Hints on Planting Roses ”’ will be sent out to Members with 
the ‘“ Arrangements for 1914,” together with their tickets for 
the Metropolitan, Provincial, and Autumn Shows, and in 
December with the notice of the Annual Meeting will be sent 
a new and revised edition of ‘* The Handbook on Pruning 
Roses.” 


* The Council has, however, since decided to defer the issue of the 
«* Enemies of the Rose” until the end of the present year.—Ep. 
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MEMBERS’ PRIVILEGES. 


Members subscribing one guinea will be entitled to six 5s. 
tickets, and Subscribers of half-a-guinea to three 5s. tickets 
of admission to the Society’s Metropolitan Exhibition ; or, if 
preferred, any of those tickets may be used instead for the 
Society’s Provincial Show at Bath. In addition to this each 
Member will receive, in proportion to his subscription, either 
four or two tickets for the Society’s Spring Show, and also 
four or two tickets for the Autumn Show, both of which will 
be held inthe Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster. New Members will, on joining the Society, 
receive copies of all the existing publications and any new 
ones or new editions that may in the course of the year be 
issued. Members alone are allowed to compete at the Shows 
of the Society, and can purchase tickets for their friends for 
the Metropolitan Exhibition at reduced prices. 


To the donors of Special Prizes the Council offer their 
grateful acknowledgments. Their thanks are also due to the 
Local Secretaries; among the most successful of these in 
obtaining new Members they may mention Mr. A. E. Hayton 
(South Africa), Captain Kilbee-Stuart (Newbury), Mr. G. C. | 
Sawday (Weybridge), and Mr. F. J. Woods (Weston-super- 
Mare), and more particularly Mr. R. E. West (Reigate), who, 
during the past year, induced no fewer than 64 of his friends 
and acquaintances to join the Society. 


NOTE—This Report was presented at the last Annual General Meeting - 
of the Society, which was held on December 11th, 1973. 
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DATES OF EAXAHIBITIONS 


Of the Nattonal Rose Society and of Socteties affiliated with tt, 
as far as they are at present arranged, 


WESTMINSTER (N.R.S. SPRING SHOW), Royal 

Horticultural Hall, Thursday, April 23rd. 
. Croypon, Wednesday, June 24th. 

Harrow, Wednesday, June 24th. 

NorroLtk & NorwicH, Wednesday & Thursday, June 24th 
and 25th. 

City oF Lonpon, Thursday, June 25th. 

CANTERBURY, Friday, June 26th. 

WINDSOR, Saturday, June 27th. 

Sripcup, Tuesday, June 30th. 

COLCHESTER, Wednesday, July rst. 

HemeEL HempsteaD, Wednesday, July Ist. 

REIGATE, Wednesday, July rst. 

SOUTHAMPTON, Wednesday, July rst. 

WarmMINSTER, Wednesday, July Ist. 

Epsom, Thursday, July 2nd. 

STREATHAM, Thursday, July 2nd. 

GLOUCESTER, Friday, July 3rd. 

ILFoRD, Saturday, July 4th. 

NortTHWOOD, Saturday, July 4th. 

PuRLEY, Saturday, July 4th. 

Sutton, Saturday, July 4th. 

Batic, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C., Monday, July 6th. 

ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS (N.R.8.), Tuesday, July 7th. 

HastineGs, Wednesday, July 8th. 

Luton, Wednesday, July 8th. 

PENARTH, Wednesday, July 8th. 

WEYBRIDGE & WaLTON-ON-THAMES, Wednesday, July 8th. 

WoopBRIDGE, Wednesday, July 8th. 

ELTHAM, Thursday, July gth. 

FINCHLEY, Thursday, July gth. 

HERTFORD, Thursday, July gth. 

Potters Bar, Thursday, July gth. 

BurTON-ON-TRENT, Saturday, July 11th. 

CONGLETON, Saturday, July 11th. 

EpGwareE, Saturday, July 11th. 

SALTAIRE, Tuesday & Wednesday, July 14th & r5th. 

FormBy, Wednesday, July 15th. 

BATH (N.R.S.), Thursday, July 16th. 

HELENSBURGH, Thursday, July 16th. 

ULVERSTON, Friday, July 17th. 

GourRock, Saturday, July 18th. 

DUNFERMLINE, Thursday & Friday, July 23rd & 24th. 

BELFAST, Friday, July 24th. ; 

CHEADLE, Friday & Saturday, July 24th & 25th. 

CHESTERFIELD, Wednesday, July 2gth. 

WESTMINSTER (N.R.S. AUTUMN SHOW), Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Thursday, September 24th. 
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An Amateur’s Rose Garden at the beginning 
of the 20th Century. 


Introduction by the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, 
Vice-President N.R.S. | 


Being personally acquainted with the writer of the 
following paper, which the author entitles “An Amateur’s 
Rose Garden at the beginning of the 2oth Century,’ this 
brief outline, at the Editor’s request, is submitted by way of 
an introduction. 


Monsieur Jules Gravereaux, a citizen of Paris, with a 
town house in the Avenue de Villars, and a charming country 
home in the village of l’Ha¥, is universally recognised as 
the leading French amateur rosarian. He is the permanent 
President of the French Rose Society and Président d’Honneur 
of the Societé Nationale d’Horticulture de France. 


Paris owes to him, in conjunction with M. Forestier, the 
laying out of the extensive Rose garden at Bagatelle in the 
Bois de Boulogne. He also supplied all the botanical 
species and most of the large collection of modern Roses 
to be found there. M. Gravereaux has written and edited 
several publications connected with the Rose, the chief of 
these being “Les Roses Cultivées a l’Hay,” a work of some 
300 pages, “Les Roses de l’Impératrice Fosephine,” and “La 


Rose dans les Sciences, dans des Lettres, et dans les Arts.” 


Monsieur and Madame Jules Gravereaux reside in a 
beautifully furnished house at l’Ha}, a few miles out of 
Paris, and adjoining the house is the Rose garden which 
forms the subject of this article. This garden contains the 
most complete collection of Roses in the world; Roses dating 
from several hundred years before Christ, down to those of 
the latest introduction. The garden is open to the public on 
certain days in the year, and the owner is at all times 
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La ROSERAIE bE L’HAY.—Beautiful Standards of wichuraianas in place of 
orange trees in tubs, 
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delighted to show visitors round and take them through his 
Rose museum; it is best, however, to make an appointment. 
Such a visit is an education in itself, and all lovers of the 
Rose, when stopping in Paris, should go and see it. 


The village of Hay is about one mile from Bourg-la- 
Reine station, a twenty minutes’ run from the Luxembourg 
terminus in Paris. A motor car from the centre of Paris 
will, in about half-an-hour, reach the “ Roseraie de |’Hay,” 
the home of M. Jules Gravereaux. 


La Roseraie de I’Hay. 


By M. JULES GRAVEREAUX. 


May I be excused if, in this article, I discourse to some 
extent on La Roseraie de |’ Hay. 


Having been invited by the National Rose Society to 
contribute a paper to its excellent ‘“ Rose Annual for 1914,” it 
was impossible for me to decline so great a compliment, 
although at the same time I felt in just a little difficulty as to 
the choice of a subject upon which my capacity would equal 
that of the distinguished English horticultural writers in whose 
company I should find myself. I therefore decided to explain 
the guiding principles in view when laying out La Roseraie 
de l’HayY and in making the subsequent alterations to it, 
feeling sure that by this means, even if lacking any other 
attainments, I should escape the reproach of not being 
acquainted with the subject dealt with. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON ROSE GARDENS. 


The number of Rose gardens is nowadays considerable, 
and they are increasing year by year. Nobody would venture 
now to plant, as of old, his Rose trees in the flower garden, 
still less in the kitchen garden. At the beginning of the 
20th century it is beyond question that every decent estate 
should, somewhere or other, in a suitable position, include a 
Rose garden. 
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These Rose gardens are designed in various different 
ways, but still, if we examine only their contents without 
taking into account the style and way in which the Rose 
trees are presented, we may, it seems to me, reduce them to 
two principal types, viz., the decorative Rose garden and the 
Rosery or Rose garden de collection. 


I mean by the decorative Rose garden one in which the 
sole object in view is the composition of a pretty picture 
without troubling too much about making room for a well 
defined collection of varieties or of utilising the principal 
resources afforded by the most beautiful of flowers. 


This kind of Rose garden, which may be termed a garden 
adorned with Roses, is very much in vogue to day. Land- 
scape gardeners have quite a decided fancy for it because 
they can, by using only the varieties required, carry out the 
decorative effect they desire. The decorative Rose garden 
is consequently more often than not a very pretty garden. 
Is that all that we should expect in a Rose garden ? 
I think not. 

Many lovers of the Rose will, I think, consider as I do, 
that the Rose garden should not be made for ourselves alone 
but also for the Rose; that it ought to exhibit, if not all the 
forms, at least a certain number intelligently chosen, and that 
even should the garden art suffer from it, the plan of the 
Rose garden should be subordinate to the number and nature 
of the varieties that have been decided upon by the owner. 
Or to put it in other words that the real Rose garden should 
not be merely decorative, but contain a collection more or 
less numerous resulting from a deliberate selection. 


The purely decorative Rose garden is like a pretty woman 
without brains. She may attract attention for a time, but 
does not retain it. It is like leaving to the upholsterer 
the decoration of a public or of a general apartment which 
one visits perchance with pleasure, but in which the visitor 
has no desire to reside. 


Quite different is the Rosery de collection. This 1s the 
result of an intimate co-operation between the Rose lover 
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and the landscape gardener; it satisfies at once the eye and 
the mind. The interest in it is continually awakened by its 
variety. The visitor feels himself conducted by an enlightened 
mind which has known how to select everything which 
the Rose can offer that is most beautiful, most charming, 
most curious, most uncommon, and most ‘up to date. 


As for the proprietor of this Rose garden, he prepares 
for himself deep joys which every season will revive, for he 
will always change, increase, or beautify his collection, and 
the satisfaction which the Queen of Flowers dispenses to 
her fervent admirers is exquisite and indefinitely renewed. 
This Rose garden deserves, in my opinion, the epithet which 
M. Corpechat has so happily applied to the Gardens of 
Lendétre, that is “the Rose. Garden of Intelligence.” Is it 
dificult to create such a Rose garden? No! It is sufficient 
for the purpose to know the Rose. 


No science can be more attractive, none can be easier, 
provided we can find grouped together and suitably presented 
the materials requisite for its study. It is to create this 
desire of knowing the Rose, and to give the practical means 
of acquiring this knowledge, that in my humble way I have 
laboured during the past twenty-five years. 


At Malmaison, whose distinguished Superintendent, M. 
Ajalbert, applied for my assistance, there have been gathered 
together all the Roses known in France at the time of the 
First Empire. At Bagatelle, when the City of Paris honoured 
me by asking me to construct a Rose garden, I wished to 
create a Roseraie-école, comprising the 1,200 best varieties 
of to-day systematically classified. At l’7Hay, on my own 
little estate, I aimed at something higher, for it was my 
ambition to get together as complete a collection of the 
different forms of the genus Rosa as was possible. 


These three Rose gardens are not given as models to 
- be copied literally, for their instructive character is unmis- 
takably well shown, and they are collections of which the 
gathering together and the upkeep represent a very consider. 
able amount of labour. - But I think it can be claimed that 
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while still being very fine gardens, these Rose gardens 
demonstrate clearly what the Rose has been, what it is 
to-day, and what resources it offers to us. I wanted to 
create some vocations, and also to teach amateurs who 
were already convinced. Was the ambition a high one? 
Have I succeeded? It is not for me to say. However that 
may be, inasmuch as the National Rose Society now offers 
me its hospitality, I will let the English rosarians judge for 
themselves the efforts attempted at l’Hay. 


La ROSERAIE DE L’HAY. 


Laid out again and enlarged two years ago, the 
Roseraie de l’Hay is at the present moment in the form of 
a huge fan. It is nearly five acres in extent, and as a 
whole comprises a series of departments each containing a 
well-defined collection. The first of these departments, the 
introduction to the Rosery, is the retrospective collection. 


RETROSPECTIVE COLLECTION. 


Here is exhibited a series of characteristic types showing 
the different aspects of the Rose throughout the ages. On 
one hand are the wild Roses, classified according to a new 
standpoint, the probable order of their dispersal on the face 
of the earth, and according to their general physiognomy. 


Firstly the most imperfect Roses, which must have been 
the earliest comers. Rosa berberifolia with simple leaves, 
R. maracandica, R. minutifolia, R. microphylla, &c.; then 
the Roses with prickles, the epidermis covered with hairs 
and fine acicules, whose habitats are the high altitudes, 
R. Webbiana, R. sericea, R. acicularis, &c.; then the Roses 
without prickles of the lower mountains, R. alpina, R. ferru- 
ginea, R. cinnamomea, &c.; the Roses of the forests, 
needle-prickled, R. canina, R. rubiginosa, R. oxyodon, &c. ; 
then the Roses of the warm climates with shiny foliage, as 
R. bracteata, R. laevigata, &c.; and lastly the Roses with 
perfect organs, probably the most recent, R. indica, R. moschata, 
R. multiflora, &c. 
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Facing these wild Roses are the cultivated ones which 
we can, starting from the Greek civilisation, know with some 
certainty. Beginning with the Roses of Theophrastus, the 
centifolia and the Rose of Mount Pangzus, and concluding 
with the most recent races, wichuraiana and Pernetiana, 
about fifty types show the successive stages of our garden 
Roses. 

The history of these Roses comprises three periods, viz. : 
From the earliest times to the end of the 18th Century is 
the reign of the centifolia and Provins Roses; at the end 
of the 18th Century was the period of the importation into 
Europe of Roses altogether different, those which came from 
the Far East; and finally in the 19th Century appeared the 
new races, the results of crossing the latter with our ancient 
varieties. After this hasty initiation into the history of the 
Rose, the visitors arrive at the botanical collection. 
| BoTANICAL COLLECTION. 

In a long alley are arranged according to M. Crépin’s 
classification, the species, sub-species, and varieties, hybrids 
and sub-genera divided into sixteen sections. The identification 
of these Roses has been accomplished with the co-operation 
of M. Crépin, M. Maurice de Vilmorin, M. Bois, M. Cochet- 
Cochet and others, that is to say, by persons whose ability is 
universally admitted. | 

In this collection of nearly goo subjects alongside of the 
species from which our garden races have been raised, one 
can see a goodly number of wild Roses which have not yet 
been or have been but very seldom used for intercrossing or 
improving in any way other sorts such as R. bracteata, R. levi- 
gata, R. ferruginea, R. clinophylla, &c. Perhaps some day 
these superb bushes, whose flowers are lacking in the 
essential beauty, will give rise to some descendants that will 
revolutionise the Rose world as did the hybrids of wichura. 


These wild Roses are not well enough known, not used 
enough in the decoration of our pleasure grounds. What is 
there more beautiful than a clump of R. sericea with its 
main prickles disposed in pairs at the base of its leaves, its 
light foliage and its cherry-like fruit ? 
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By way of continuation to the botanical collection is the 
garden collection. The cultivated Roses at Hay are divided 
into two groups; the old Roses or Gallic Roses, for they 
belong to the section of R. gallica, and the modern ones the 
Roses of the 19th Century. 


THE GaALLic ROSES. 


The Gallic Roses are the centifolia of perfect form, the 
provins of dazzling colour, the alba so dainty, the damask of 
exquisite perfume, the pompons so charming, the Portland 
of lengthy duration in their flowering. All these Roses were 
the delight ot our grandparents, but they have gone out 
of fashion because they do not happen to be perpetual 
blooming. What injustice! and what ingratitude ! 


It is true they are not perpetual, but is not this inferiority 
counterbalanced by the abundance of their first flowering and 
the vigour of their growth? And then, do we not owe to 
them a large number of delightful works that they have 
inspired our poets and our artists to produce? About 650 
of these delightful but abandoned varieties have been got 
together at l’Hay and are preserved there with the utmost 
care. 

THE MALMAISON ROSES. 


Those of these ancient Roses which are contemporary 
with the First Empire are arranged apart. This collection of 
200 sorts or thereabouts is twice as large as the La Malmaison 
collection was. 


With the Gallic Roses are mingled a few recently 
introduced Bengals and a few Pimprenelles. How delightful 
were the names at that time! Thalie la Gentille, Rosée du 
Matin, Ornement de la Nature, Triomphe de Flore, Assemblage 
de Beautés, &c., &c. 

GARDEN COLLECTION. 

The garden collection is modern and comprises the Roses 

for the most part of the 1gth Century, the progeny of crosses, 


accidental or designed, between our old Gallic Roses and the 
new comers from the Far East, China Roses, Bengals, 


LA ROSERAIE DE L’HAY,—The Theatre, 
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Indian, introduced at the end of the 18th Century. These 
Roses have been arranged according to Crépin’s classification 
in sections, races, and groups. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals are very numerous. They have 
long been in favour. At lHay there are nearly 4,000 of 
them, distinct varieties divided into twelve groups. There are 
the offspring from La Reine, from the Baronne Prevost, from 
Général Jacqueminot, from Victor Verdier and the like. 

Tea Roses are numerous also; they are gathered into 
three groups. The Safrano group, the Comtesse de Labarthe 
group, and the group of various Teas. 

The Hybrid Teas are the monarchs of the day. We 
have every year to enlarge the area allotted to them, and at 
the present time the need for their division into distinct 
groups makes itself manifest, and upon this I am now at work. 

Beside these three great families are other races which 
have each their individual merits. The Bourbons, the Bengals, 
the Noisettes, and especially the dwarf polyanthas. Then on 
the porches and pillars can be observed the climbers or 
ramblers, Tea, Noisette, Banksian, and the multiflora and 
wichuraiana of such brilliant decorative effect. 

Each one of these Roses in the garden collection, after 
its identity has been checked by a jury of eminent rosarians, 
has been labelled, marked at the foot with a leaden ring, and 
possesses in the office a card upon which are entered the 
name of the raiser, the date when raised, its pedigree, 
characteristics and supplementary details. It is obvious that 
I cannot claim absolute completeness for the garden 
collection, but still I do not think it is possible to get a 
more extensive one together. There are to be found probably 
12,000 to 13,000 names of Roses, but a large number of 
them are to-day mere names and that only. At Il’Hay 
we have got somewhere about 7,500 varieties; there can 
hardly be many more in existence. 

New Roses. 
The new Roses, those of the 20th Century, have a little 


private rosery where they are shown in groups, larger or 
smaller, according to their merits. 
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Would the reader like to know the names of those which 
are the most highly thought of? There are Mrs. A. R. 
Waddell, Jonkheer J. L. Mock, Lady Hillingdon, Colonel 
Leclerc, Viscountess Enfield, Mme. Edouard Herriot, Laurent 
Carle, Commander Jules Gravereaux, Sunburst, Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, &c. 

Roses AWARDED Honours aT BAGATELLE. 

Those of the Roses that have been awarded honours at 
the annual displays at Bagatelle are planted in an alley of 
honour. It is pleasing to be able to state that English Roses 
are there to be seen in numerous examples. We admire 
Mr. W. Paul’s Mrs. Dudley Cross; Mr. McGredy’s Lady 
Alice Stanley, Mrs. Amy Hammond and Mrs. E. J. Holland; 
and the handsome seedlings of Mr. A. Dickson, Mrs. Peter 
Blair, Dorothy Page-Roberts, Molly Sharman-Crawford, Walter 
Speed and Mabel Drew that received an award last year. 

THE ORIENTAL ROSEs. 

A little rosery laid out in Japanese style has been reserved 
for the Roses of oriental origin. In it are R. Watsoniana, 
anemoneflora, lutea, clinophylla, &c., and the pretty garden 
descendants of R. wichura and multiflora. 

THE Roses or L’Hay 

Similar to the preceding one, but of smaller dimensions, 
is a rosery that comprise the novelties raised at l’Hay, for 
the most part hybrids of a Rose which has been well worked 
upon here, R. rugosa. 

THE ROSERY OF THE FINEST ROSEs. 

Finally forming the centre of the whole is a large 
elliptical garden in the French style, where with nothing but 
Roses we have endeavoured to imitate the gardening of the 
17th century. Large standards in boxes replace the classic 
orange trees, pillars covered with wichuraiana resembling 
pyramid yews and large monochromatic borders furnished with 
our finest Roses give an air of grandeur to the whole design. 

The following are the names of a few of the finest Roses 
in this garden:—Mme. Caroline Testout, Captain Christy, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Prince de Bulgarie, Mme. Ravary, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, La Tosca, Mrs. John Laing, &c. 
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THE TRIAL GARDEN. 

Behind the trellis forming the background of the rosery 
just referred to is the trial garden. There are the Roses to 
be studied or proved, the new seedlings under observation, 
the experiments in course of being made, and not far away 
the laboratory for the extracting of the essence. 


THE LapiEs’ RoseEry. 


Nowhere is it ever permissible to gather a Rose. This 
profanation is only tolerated in a little special garden, the 
ladies’ rosery, in which may be found the hundred best 
varieties for cut blooms, Ulrich Brunner, Liberty, Paul 
Neyron, &c., and those delightful polyanthas which make 
such pretty basketfuls for the table, Mrs. Cutbush, Orleans 
Rose, Phyllis, &c. 

THE MuSEv™. 

To these collections of living plants was added fifteen 
years ago an important collection of documents devoted to 
or inspired by the Rose. In the scientific section there are 
a library, herbarium, fossil remains, &c. Thousands of tales, 
sonnets, odes, and fables demonstrate the influence of the 
Queen of Flowers on the literature of every country. 


Then last of all from the artistic standpoint, alongside 
of wall papers, textile fabrics, prints, porcelains, trinkets of 
all kinds, can be seen the works of our best contemporary 
Rose painters—Mme. Madeleine Lemaire, Mlle L. Abbéma, 
Messrs. Bienvetu, Jeannin, Filliard, Cesbron, &c. 


A theatre at the end of the garden collection is intended 
for the representation of works devoted to the Rose. 


At this point I will bring to a close the enforced 
promenade that I have inflicted upon the readers of this 
already too long article in the hope that they will excuse me 
for having dwelt at such length upon the subject. 


Never has the opportunity been afforded me before of 
pleading my cause before so numerous and so select a body 
as the members of the National Rose Society. To ask a 
rosarian to discourse briefly on his pet hobby before such an 
audience would be to ask for the impossible. 


Our Colour: Photographs. 


By H. L. WETTERN. 


Thanks to the wonderful strides that colour photography 
has made during recent years, it is now possible to have 
illustrations that are true to nature of some of the noteworthy 
Roses and exhibits of the year. 


Photographs can now be secured and faithfully reproduced 
in colours. ‘Therefore, considering how attractive the tints of 
a Rose may be to a flower-lover, and how great a point the 
colour of an exhibit is to the judge, it becomes almost 
essential that future illustrations of Roses should approach 
nature as closely as possible by being presented in this way. 


After all what does a black and white illustration of a 
Rose show us? Shape and form—yes, but scarcely anything 
more; and to the ubiquitous Rose grower—as distinct from 
the exhibiting rosarian—shape and form are but little com- 
pared with the colour. 

With the National Rose Society colour photography is 
to some extent a new departure, and it is to be hoped that 
not only will it be continued but considerably developed; so 
that in course of time this Annual may become a complete 
record of the best blooms, groups and other exhibits, and by 
comparison from year to year it will mark the progress made 
in the cultivation of the Rose. ° 


It is not, however, for exhibition purposes only; for 
illustrations of Rose gardens, and plants growing in their 
natural state will, it is hoped, be published. What can be 
more interesting to Rose enthusiasts than to see how others 
grow Roses, and to what stages of perfection they must 
try to cultivate their plants? 


At the outset one is always confronted by difficulties, 
and with these colour photographs considerable difficulties have 
had to be overcome. The cost both of taking the pictures 
and also the reproduction of them is heavy—-as heavy as the 
National Rose Society with its small annual subscription 
can justifiably afford. 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S SUMMER SHOW, JULY, 1913, 
AT THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, N.W 


Hentschel-Colourtype. 
"GEORGE: DICKSON’ (a1) 
(Two-thirds actual size). 


This was the best bloom of any Hybrid Tea Rose staged in the Nurserymen's 
Classes, and was awarded the Society’s Silver Medal. 


Shown by Messrs. FRANK CANT & Co., Colchester. 
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Then the securing of the pictures at the Metropolitan 
Summer Show is difficult—judges as a rule are stern and 
brook no interference from anyone. To secure a picture of 
the best Roses, for example, not a minute must be lost after 
the judges have given their decision. If the tents are hot, 
perhaps within half an hour the medal blooms will be 
unrecognizable. The boxes or complete exhibits in which 
these medal blooms are shown have also to be judged, and 
until this is done no blooms can be removed. Thanks, 
however, to the courtesy of the medal bloom judges who 
heartily lent their aid (it is sincerely hoped they will do so 
on future occasions, as the poor photographer on these great 
days is generally regarded as a nuisance) the three blooms 
were triumphantly borne through the tents—a trying feat— 
and the pictures secured in one of the adjacent glass houses. 


Mrs. Edward Mawley. 


Our frontispiece is a reproduction of the best Tea Rose 
bloom shown in the Nurserymen’s Classes—a magnificent 
specimen of Mrs. Edward Mawley, exhibited by Mr. George 
Prince, of Longworth, Berks. Grown on a half standard and 
a maiden, the great beauty of the Rose lies in its fresh soft 
and delicate pinkness, its sweet scent, and its strong habits of 
growth. From Mr. Prince I have had a few notes which are far 
in advance of the usual catalogue descriptions of the variety, 
and he also gives a few hints on growing it for exhibition - 
purposes. Sent out by Alex. Dickson in 1899, the wonderful 
flowers first shown at the Crystal Palace in 1896 will never be 
forgotten; they made rosarians stare with admiration mixed 
with envy. 


Although primarily a grand exhibition variety it 1s at 
the same time a good garden Rose, and blooms right up to 
the frost.* It is best grown ona half standard, as the blooms 
are heavy and catch the wind. For exhibiting, the bloom 
should be tied up youngish with thick soft wool, and the 
shade should not be too low on the bloom or it will lose 
colour. The petals are numerous enough, but are not so 
tightly folded one on the other as in some Tea Roses. It 


* See ‘ Jottings,’’ page 166, entitled ** Mrs. Edward Mawley.’’—Ed. 
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opens as well in a wet summer as in a dry one, and is very 
ttle subject to mildew. 


Mrs. John Laing. 

The best H.P. was a beautiful specimen of Mrs. John 
Laing exhibited by Messrs. R. Harkness & Co., of Hitchin, 
and well deserved the judges’ award. This bloom was grown 
on a four-year-old seedling-briar cut-back, and the plant was 
pruned in the middle of February. Hitchin was ever noted 
for the wonderful H.P. Roses it produces, and Messrs. 
Harkness have always been particularly successful with 
blooms of Mrs. John Laing. 


» 


George Dickson. 

The new Rose George Dickson secured the medal for 
the best H.T.—a truly magnificent bloom shown by Messrs. 
Frank Cant & Co. It is indeed a wonderful flower, very 
large, full and perfect in shape. The bloom was cut from a 
“maiden” on briar cutting, although Mr. Frank Cant assured 
me they had equally good blooms on Manetti, and he looks 
forward to getting even better blooms on cut-backs than on 
“maiden.” The growth is nearly equal to Hugh Dickson and 
it flowers freely, nearly every flower being perfect—truly an 
exhibitor’s ideal, and the best dark red H.T., as time will 
prove. Its only fault (if fault it be) is that it hangs its 
head owing to the size and weight of the flower. 


Baskets of Roses. 

Baskets of Roses are somewhat of an innovation, but 
blooms are shown to perfection in this manner. Messrs. 
Chaplin Bros., Ltd., deservedly secured first prize for the five 
baskets of cut Roses, and we staged the exhibit during the 
afternoon in an adjoining conservatory. The Roses were 
G. C. Waud, Madame Abel Chatenay, Lyons Rose, Duchess 
of Wellington, and Pharisder. It was a fine exhibit; the 
colours blended well together, and the blooms, being of a 
light character, lent themselves well to this form of decora- 
tion. The advantage of showing Roses in baskets is that 
they can be staged as if they were growing naturally, but 
to succeed in this, both blooms and foliage must be naturally 
and gracefully arranged. 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S SUMMER SHOW, JULY, 1913, 
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Decorative Basket. 

In the Ladies’ Classes, the first prize for a decorative 
basket of cut Roses was won by Mrs. Colston Hale. The 
varieties used were Mrs. Alfred Tate with a few blooms of 
the Lyons Rose and Irish Elegance, a.combination of colours 
which harmonized well together; the decorative effect was most 
artistic. 


Group of Roses. 

The photograph. of the group of Roses (shown by Messrs. 
George Mount & Sons, Ltd.) for which the first prize was 
awarded, was taken at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 
at Chelsea. The Roses forming the colour groups were 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Frau Karl Druschki, Mrs. 
George Shawyer, Richmond, Madame Mélanie Soupert, 
Sunburst, Lady Battersea, Irish Elegance, Mrs. A. R. Waddell 
and G. C. Waud. The climbers used were Dorothy Perkins, 
Hiawatha, Excelsa and White Dorothy, most of which can 
be readily distinguished. 


It is to be hoped that next year an even more representative 
collection of colour photographs will be taken at the various 
shows, for publication in this Annual. What an interesting 
and instructive Annual we should have to look back upon, if 
colour photographs could be secured of the six medal blooms 
(Amateur and Professional) each year! One could then 
appreciate the wonderful strides Rose growing has made, and 
at the same time the illustrations should stimulate the younger 
rosarians to try to produce blooms of similar quality. To 
Mr. C. Campbell, of Messrs. Carl Hentschel, Ltd., our thanks 
are due —he combines the qualifications of an expert photo- 
grapher with the taste of an artist, but perhaps the latter is 
not to be wondered at, seeing that he is himself a rosarian. 


As the work at the Shows is done under exceptional 
difficulties and in the greatest haste,.may we appeal to the 
Judges at the 1914 Shows to help us? With their aid we may 
secure colour mementoes which we can enjoy, sitting round 
the fire in winter’s long evenings, when our gardens are 
bare of blooms. | 

Cc 
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Symposium On the Classification of Roses. 


By ALEX. DICKSON. (Belfast). 


The question of the classification of Roses at present 
in commerce is an exceedingly complex and difficult one, 
but one which must sooner or later be faced and modernised. 


The hydridist has, during the last decade, broken down 
all existing lines of demarcation between what were once 
more or less clearly defined groups or species, and by using 
in his experiments the blood of almost every type, he has 
produced numerous and widely diverging hybrids of infinite 
beauty and unique usefulness in the garden, entirely new in 
colour, foliage and habit, intermediate in type in many 
cases, between two well known species, and in others 
widely different in habit and inflorescence from anything 
previously existing, and it is now practically impossible to 
say where one species ends and another begins. Great as 
this variation has been in the past few years, I feel we are 
only on the threshold of still more varied and distinct 
breaks in the immediate future, and whatever re-classification 
or re-arrangement is decided on should be simple, com. 
prehensive and authoritative, and as far as possible in 
these days of change and rapid. development, permanent 
and easily appreciable by ‘‘The Man in the Street.” 


The writer thinks it best to approach the subject as if 
no classification were at present in existence, but to take 
each individual variety on its own merits, and classify it 
according to its usefulness in the garden. For Garden 
purposes the genus at once divides itself into four distinct 
types, viz., the Bedding Rose, the Exhibition Rose (or as it 
should be called, the Specimen Flower type), the Shrub or 
Bush Habited Rose, and the Climbing Rose. How far 
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these should or may be again subdivided will be a matter 
on which there is bound to be considerable diversity of 
opinion. Personally, I do not think the number of sub- 
divisions should be too numerous, and that we should 
avoid the example of our Gaelic neighbours, who, in the 
recent issue of their Rose Catalogue, ‘‘Les Plus Belles 
Roses,” have subdivided the Tea Section into three — 
separate groups; the Noisettes into two; the Bourbons into 
three; the Chinas into three; the Mosses into four; the 
Hybrid Perpetuals into twelve; the Dwarf polyanthas into 
two; the rugosas into two; and many other subdivisions. 
These are intended to be arranged according as they are 
considered to belong to or are Hybrids of each species, an 
arrangement which must of necessity be strictly arbitrary, 
as the parentage of the individual varieties is often obscure, 
and frequently as given inaccurate. 


How best to form the different groups and classify 
them, must, as I have said, be in its initial stage, at any 
rate, a subject of difficulty, and one on which widely 
diverging views will doubtless be expressed. I believe the 
simplest and best results will be obtained by deciding, first, 
the requirements of the garden, and second, the purposes 
which the various types may be required to fill. If we take 
the Dwarf Roses first as the most numerous class, and the 
class which has the most diverging types and habit, we 


naturally first get— 
Section 1. 


Varieties suitable for massing in beds (that is beds of 
one variety only, or Roses of similar habit and inflorescence 
which might be planted together in the same bed). This 
section might be again subdivided into three groups. 


’ Group A. 
Strong vigorous growers, suitable for large beds, of 
which the following varieties might be said to be the type :— 
Hugh Dickson Frau Karl Druschki 


Gruss an Teplitz La Tosca 
Mrs. John Laing Dorothy Page- Roberts 
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Group B. 
Varieties of medium growth, of which the following 
varieties might be accepted as typical :— — at 


Caroline Testout | General MacArthur 
Lady Ashtown Lady Pirrie 
Lady Hillingdon Pharisder 

Group C. 


Varieties of dwarf habit, with the following varieties as 
the type :— 


Mme. Ravary Orleans Rose 

Richmond Jessie 

Comtesse du Cayla Le Progrés 
Section 2. 


_ Varieties suitable for exhibition purposes (i.e., varieties. 
which produce specimen flowers, but which: may not 
necessarily be good Garden Roses in the proper acceptation 
of that term). Many of our finest bedding Roses would 
undoubtedly come under this section, as they also produce 
good specimen flowers, but as they would be included in 
Section 1, to their description might be added the fact of 
their producing specimen flowers of high exhibition quality. 

As examples of this type the following might be 
mentioned :— 7 


Bessie Brown Alfred K. Williams 
Horace Vernet Mildred Grant 
Queen of Spain Her Majesty 

Wm. Shean Alice Lindsell 


Section 3. 

Varieties of Shrub or Bush habit which will make a 
specimen shrub for the border, or bush on the lawn. These 
would be of very varied type, and might be divided into 
three groups, viz., the summer flowering type (i.e., varieties 
which flower once only) as 

| Group A. 

The Provence Roses, the Austrian Briars (the type), 
the Mosses, and many of the single Rose species as 
Andersoni, microphylla, &c. 
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Group B. 
Varieties of various sections of the perpetual flowering 
type as 


Conrad F. Meyer J. B. Clark 
Lady Waterlow Mrs. Stewart Clark 
Moonlight Dande, &c. 

Group C. 


Autumn flowering Roses of shrubby habit as typified by 


The Rugosas Stanwell Perpetual 
Souv. de la Malmaison Zéphirine Drouhin, &c. 


Section 4. 


Climbing or Rambler Roses, These might be divided 
into three sections, viz., Wall Roses, early flowering and 
late flowering varieties suitable for pillars, arches and 
pergolas. 

Group A. 

Roses suitable for walls would contain all such varie- 

ties as succeed under this method of culture and as types 


W. Allen Richardson Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant 
Réve d’Or Climbing Papa Gontier 
Mme. Alfred Carriére Gloire de Dijon 


To the descriptions of the various varieties might be 
added the aspect on which they succeed best. 


Group B. 


Roses suitable for arches, pillars, or pergolas, of the early 
flowering type such as 


American Pillar Bennett’s Seedling 

Blush Rambler Diabolo 

Shower of Gold Albéric Barbier 
Group C. 


Suitable for arch, pillar, or pergola, of the late flowering 
types. 

Lady Godiva Dorothy Perkins 

Paul’s Single White Excelsa 

Climbing Lady Ashtown Hiawatha 
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In the necessarily restricted limits of an article such as 
this, only a very superficial treatment of the subject is 
possible, but I sincerely hope that from the result of the 
ideas contributed, a basis of agreement may be _ reached 
which will enable the National Rose Society to appoint 
a strong Committee to take the whole subject of 
classification in hand and evolve a simple, permanent, and 
easily understood arrangement which may be acceptable 
and understandable by the least initiated in Rose culture. 


Classification of Roses. 


By WALTER EASLBA. 


I am glad the National Rose Society has taken up this 
matter, and I. hope among the various suggestions that will 
be submitted a working basis will be found. 


It may be asked, what is the object in view? Surely, 
Rosarians are not anxious to make definitions that will 
hinder and confuse, for have we not examples of this in the 
botanical alterations that are continually being adopted ? 
Take for instance the substitution of Kniphofia for Tritoma, 
or Diérvilla for Weigela. I can never bring myself to 
employ these terms, although, no doubt, they are strictly 
correct. 

It is absolutely certain that no ‘radical alterations can be 
permitted, or we shall find “ confusion worse ¢confounded.” 
We must, as far as possible, adhere to existing terms. 
Speaking generally, I suppose the revision necessary for 
us to consider will be the Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid Tea and 
Tea scented classes. The old term Hybrid Perpetual was 
quite admissible some years ago when first instituted, for 
then if Rosarians obtained but one or two flowers in the 


A PLANT OF COMTESSE DE NADAILLAC (T.) ON A SOUTH WALL 12-FT. HIGH, IN 
Mrs. DENISON’S GARDEN AT LITTLE GADDESDEN, BERKHAMSTED, HERTS. 
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autumn, they were content to look upon them as “ perpetuals.” 
But to-day, when the word “ Perpetual” has a_ greater 
significance, we must make the group worthy of the 
appellation. 


Then again, the Hybrid Tea group as now constituted 
is in complete chaos. We have such Roses as_ Bardou 
Job, Charles J. Grahame, Avoca, His Majesty, George C. 
Waud, La France de ’89, J. B. Clark, Mrs. Stewart Clark, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Marquise de Salisbury, Camoéns, Dr. 
O’Donel Browne, King George V., George Dickson, Mrs. 
Wakefield Christie-Miller, Florence H. Veitch, Francis C. 
. Seton, Mrs. Cornwallis West, and Caroline Testout, all described 
as Hybrid Teas; and as true Teas we have Harry Kirk, 
which is as much an H.T. as Mrs. Peter Blair, and Mrs. 
Edward Mawley as Dean Hole. If British Queen is an H.T., 
why not Mrs. H. Stevens? 


My suggestion would be that we make five groups or 
classes as follows :— 


Group 1— Hybrids or H.S. (summer blooming).— Into 
.his group I would merge the large number of H.P.’s that 
bloom very sparingly in autumn, some not even at all, as 
Magna Charta and Clio. I would also add to this group 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Blairii No. 2, Chenedole, Conrad F. Meyer, 
Nova Zembla, etc. 


Never mind their derivation, because I fear our old 
writers did a lot of guess work when they grouped the 
various Roses, and what we to-day have to consider 1s, are 
they good autumnals or only practically summer bloomers ? 


Group 2.—My second group would be Hybrids or H.A. 
(autumnals), and here I would place all the best and truest 
H.P.’s, such as Mrs. J. Laing, F. K. Druschki, Mrs. R. G. 
Sharman-Crawford, Hugh Dickson, Victor Verdier, and also 
those among the H.T.’s that I have mentioned, J. B. Clark, 
&c., and Capt. Christy, Claudius, Gladys Harkness, Mamie, 
W. E. Lippiatt, Cheshunt Hybrid, and several others. 
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Group 3.—The third group would be what I might call 
typical Hybrid Teas or H.T., and I would suggest we have 
set apart a variety that we might call typical of an Hybrid 
Tea, and surely we have such in Prince de Bulgarie, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Madame Ravary, or Duchess of Wellington. 
I know it is most difficult for anyone to define an H.T. in 
words, but if we have a standard to go by, then we should 
at least avoid the errors that have been perpetrated. 


Group 4.—The fourth group would be the true Tea-scented, 
and in this there are few alterations. Perhaps I would put 
Molly S. Crawford with. Group 3, and certainly Harry Kirk. 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux I would consign to Group 2; 
Mayflower to Group 3, also Mrs. Sophia Neate. Instead of 
burdening the Hybrid Tea group with such Roses as Ecarlate, 
Camoéns, Marquise de Salisbury, Edu Meyer, General 
McArthur, and perhaps, Richmond, I would suggest grouping 
them as Hybrid Bedders or H.B. | 

Group 5.—Another group might well be established, 
namely, Tea Monthlies or T.M., which would take from the 
Chinas and Tea-scented groups as now established, such 
varieties as Comtesse du Cayla, Princesse de Sagan, Queen 
Mab, Arethusa, Sulphurea, Corallina, Aurore, Laurette Messimy, 
Madame Eugéne Resal, Irene Watts, etc. This precaution is 
necessary, aS many individuals are led to believe that all 
Monthly Roses possess the same hardiness as the Old Blush 
Monthly. 

I am quite certain the National Rose Society must 
establish, sooner or later, the Pernetiana group. This 
group is destined to develop rapidly in the near future, and 
in what group can we otherwise place such Roses as 
Arthur R. Goodwin, Louise Catherine Breslau, Rayon d’Or, 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, Willowmere, Cissie Easlea, Lyons 
Rose, and Juliet. To call them Hybrid Briars is absurd. Apply 
this term to Lady Penzance, Gottfried Keller and Louis 
Barbier if you will, but not to Arthur R. Goodwin, etc. 


Whatever may be the result of this discussion, I hope 
it will lead to some early action on the part of the National 
Rose Society. This Society, commanding as it does the esteem 
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of all the Rose world, should take the lead to rescue our 
beloved flower from the confusion that it seems hastening to. 
I would suggest that a strong Committee be formed, not only 
of British experts, but also of French, German, American, 
Australian, and other foreign experts, and that the subject 
matter be placed before such Committee—in printed form of 
course for those residing at a long distance from the Metropolis 
—with a view to the revision of existing groupings, and that, 
when this has been done, all Rose growers be invited 
to accept the groupings decided upon, 


Further, I would suggest that every new Rose should 
be considered by such Committee or a Sub-Committee 
consisting of representatives of all countries, after it has 
been introduced two, or perhaps three, years, and that such 
Committee by a majority should determine to what group 
that particular variety belongs. 


Our National Rose Society should also publish a complete 
catalogue as soon as the grouping of present day Roses has 
been completed. This would be for the guidance of the trade, 
who should be asked to catalogue the Roses as defined by 
the National Rose Society. Perhaps there are many Roses we 
as a Society would not specially recommend, but if they were 
tabulated in their respective classes without any other 
description, such a list would be official and it could be added 
to from time to time simply by a leaflet. If at the same 
time we could indicate varieties that are now superseded, this 
-would be of immense value to the novice. 
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Classification of Roses. 


By PETER LAMBERT. 


CrassJ1.—(a) Climbing Roses (long branched Roses, not 
perpetual). Multiflora, wichuraiana, loevigata, 

Banksia, and alpina. 
(6) Climbing Roses (moderate climbers, perpetual 
flowering). Climbing polyantha, climbing 


Teas, climbing Hybrid Teas, etc., climbing 
Bourbons, etc., Noisette hybrids, and 
Noisettes. 


Crass 2.—polyantha dwarfs. ' 
Tea, Hybrid Tea, China, 


Crass 3.—Teas and their Hybrids Bourbon, and also most of the 


s Pernetiana,such as Lyons Rose 
LASS 4.— ’ y 
C 4 Hybrid Perpetuals A.R.Goodwin, Rayon d’Or, &c. 


Crass 5.—(a) gallica (striped Roses). centifolia, damascena, 
etc., gallica hybrids, and old-fashioned Roses. 
(>) Moss Roses. 
CrLass 6.—rugosas and their hybrids. 
Crass 7.—lutea. 
Crass 8.—pimpinellifolia, sericea and cinnamomea and 
their hybrids. 


Wild Roses — botanica varieties ‘(Shrub 
Roses), as canina and their hybrids, carolinae, 
microphylla, rubiginosa, and moschata ‘micro- 
phylla, californica and their hybrids, and all 
such Roses which have only merit as a shrub, 
or which are of botanical interest. 


CLASS 9.- 


If thought advisable Classes 3 and 4 could be put 
together in one Class; Classes 6 and 7 could also be put 
with Class g, but I think these Classes are rather distinct, 
so that they had better have a Class to themselves. ) 


All these Roses ‘hybrids of the different Classes) may — 
be placed in Class 9, because they are different from any of 
the Classes above’ them (hybrids in the third or fourth 
class). Perhaps these could be arranged in Class g, but 
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they do not seem suitable to be so classed. I mean Roses 
of the alba hybrid type and other Roses raised by 
Geschwind, P. Lambert, Dr. Miller, Vivid, Souvenir de 
Pierre Dupuy, which flower only once in the season. 


Another desirable. Class would be single flowering 
Roses, such as Irish Engineer, which are jperpetual 
flowering and of dwarf habit. These might come in a sub- 


class to Class 3.. 


Classification of Roses. 


By GEORGE PAUL, V.M.H. 


I do not suppose we want to disturb the existing classi- 
fication of the summer-flowering Roses, as it has _ been 
generally agreed by not only all the Trade Rose Growers, 
but by all the authorities, that the following classes are 
distinct enough, though more or less affected by hybridisation, 
the variations being mostly natural hybrids:— | 


DwarF oR BusH RosEs— 
The Provence Roses with their mossed and striped sub- 
sections. 
The Scotch Roses, Rosa spinosissima. 
The Austrian Roses, single and double. 
The Sweet Briars, including Lord Penzance’s varieties. » 
The non-perpetual Hybrids of the Chinas, Bourbons and 
Noisettes, such as Blairii No. 2, Paul Perras, and 
Madame Plantier. 
THE CummsBinc Roses— 
The Boursaults or Rose alpina. 
The Ayrshires, Rosa arvensis or our Field Rose. 
Rosa sempervirens or the Italian Form, with evergreen 
foliage. 
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These were the leading species from which the Roses, 
prior to the introduction of the Autumnal-flowering ones, 
were derived. : 

To these, amongst the Summer-flowering Roses, had 
been added— 

The climbing polyantha Roses, developing after many 
years from the introduction of Crimson Rambler, 
and the wichuraianas, springing from the type and 
more or less giving some autumnal flowers. 

We had almost omitted the Banksians, in which class 

little variety has been attained. 


AUTUMNAL FLOWERING Roses.—Hybrid Perpetuals and 
their climbing forms, derived mainly from the selection of 
long zig-zag growths of the varieties occupying for many 
years the chief place in our gardens. 


Hybrid Teas which will probably be now the leading 
section for some years to come and of which we do not seem 
to have any likelihood of sub-divisions or of any new race 
springing from them. The question is, will not this class be 
able to absorb varieties which may be obtained from other 
Roses, such as the hybrids of Rosa lutea, Rayon d'Or, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, and others? It will probably be strong 
enough to do this as the better constitution of the best 
Hybrid Teas, such as Caroline Testout, will, by their greater 
life power, become the dominant factor in such a race. I 
venture to think that in a few years time the Hybrid Teas 
will be the chief family of Roses. Until then I think we are 
bound to keep the Hybrid Austrian Briars and Pernetianas 
as a sufficiently good name. 


The Bourbons are almost a dying race, and will probably 
be absorbed by the Hybrid Perpetuals and the Hybrid Teas, 
so that while they must be retained for the present, the 
family will not long survive. 


I am not quite sure whether the Tea scented Roses, 
Indica odorata, will not also merge into the Hybrid Teas. 
It is probably on this point that discussion may arise in the 
National Rose Society, whether classes for different other 
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Roses and the Hybrid Teas may not also be made one. As 
it is, the raisers seem to allot them to one or the other 
class, according to their own sweet will, and possibly with a 
knowledge of their origin, but when they are in commerce 
different growers seem to have different opinions as to the 
class in which they should be placed. 


We come now to those newer Roses which are distinct 
enough to become families. 


The Ramanas Rose, Rosa rugosa, has established a 
family, and for the northern climates, such as_ Russia, 
Norway and Sweden, and Canada, no doubt these will 
become numerous inhabitants of the gardens there. 


The Chinas still remain both useful and fairly numerous, 
Mme. E. Resal, Cramoisie Supérieure, Ducher, Comtesse du 
Cayla, and others, being bright in colour. and excessively 
free, but they will possibly be superseded by the next class. 


The dwarf polyanthas have justified themselves as a 
family, though why many of them should not be called 
miniature Hybrid Teas is a case for consideration. 


The. class of pompon wichuraiana, small now though 
that class be, is almost daily becoming larger. These differ 
so much from the climbing type that they may be considered 
deserving of a separate classification; and I am also of 
opinion that the Dijon Teas may make such developments 
that it will be difficult to class them with Teas; and they 
ought also to be made a class by themselves. 


The Noisettes, indica Noisettiana, are sufficiently 
developed to have almost established a right to a division of 
their own, and I look forward to the time when the Musk 
Roses, Rosa moschata, will be largely found in gardens. 


For all practical purposes, the sub-divisions I have 
named are fairly well known, and are, I think, necessary. 


Whether from the introductions from China some new 
families may be derived, it is as yet early to judge, but I 
think it is almost certain. In this connection I would 
mention Rosa Lucens and Rosa _ sericea pteracantha, as 
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probable parents of fresh Rose families, while Gigantea 
and Brunonis may lead to new climbing Roses, and with 
sinica we have already’ begun. 

I understand the papers sent in for this symposium are 
to be brief, as ‘the Editor in his letter asking for a 
contribution limited the article to 1,000 words, which I trust 
I have not exceeded. 


Classification of Roses. 


By the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, Vice-President N.R.S. 


By the term “classification” we usually mean an 
arrangement of the Rose family set out on botanical lines, 
The late M. Crépin has classified the Rose under two groups 
and sixteen sections. This is the latest botanical classification, 
and does not seem to require revision. But what is needed 
is a revised grouping of the modern _perpetual-flowering 
Rose, together with the summer-flowering pillar Roses, It 
is On re-grouping, not on classification, that attention should 
be concentrated. 


From 1830 to 1880, speaking broadly, the modern 
perpetual-flowering hybrids could be and were grouped in 
three main divisions, namely, those which had for their 
original progenitor either R. damascena, R. indica odorata 
or R. bourboniana. In other words, the Hybrid Perpetual, 
the Tea-scented, and the Bourbon Rose But now that that 
pushing dominant race of Hybrid Teas, assisted at the moment 
by the steadily increasing number of hybrids of R. lutea, the 
Pernetiana race, is obliterating the old distinction, whether 
we like it Or not, and, therefore, for all practical purposes 
the present attempted classification is obsolete. What is 
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the good of calling a Rose a Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid Tea, 
or Pernetiana if it gives us no idea of its value for the 
purpose of cultivation? Who wants: to-know, when selecting 
pillar Roses, whether they are multiflora, musk or wichuraiana, 
and even if he did, it would be exceedingly difficult to classify 
some of the newer pillar Roses. Again how can we distinguish 
between some of the modern varieties of Chinas and decorative 
teas, and who will benefit by doing so? No, the various 
types of Roses are so interwoven that the only definition 
which can with any certainty be employed 3s that they are 
either summer-flowering only or perpetual-flowering. 


Since one does not suggest a new classification from 
a botanical aspect, we can let the old summer-flowering 
Roses stand as they are at present. But in the interests of 
growers of Roses in gardens we certainly ought to abolish 
the old terms under which modern Roses are conventionally 
grouped, and substitute something that will indicate the 
purpose for which a particular Rose is best adapted; a 
grouping of Roses according to their usefulness; a grouping 
stamped with the authoritative seal of the National Rose 
Society, and one on which trade growers might frame their 
catalogues. There is no reason why the old terms of H.P., 
H.T., T., China, polyantha, etc., should not appear in the list 
after the name of the Rose, if desired, to indicate their origin, 
but their practical value being gone, they should not be 
employed as headings to the new groups. 


And now as to suggested grouping. Roses are required. 
tor five main purposes :—(1) Pillars; (2) Decoration of the 
home; (3) Bedding, (4) Specimen blooms; and (5) Pot 
culture; and therefore the new grouping should more or 
less be based on these lines. Let us set them out in order. 


Group I.—Roses for Pillars. 


Under this head would come all the tall, growing varieties, 
both summe: flowering and perpetual, with perhaps a 
sub-section for what are described as half pillars. 
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Group II.—Roses for Decoration. 


Varieties not necessarily free flowering, but such as lend 
themselves primarily as cut blooms for the decoration of 
the house and person. A sub-section for button-hole Roses 
might be inserted. | 


Group III.—Roses for Bedding. 


Such as are suitable for bedding and massing; compact 
and dwarf in habit and free flowering, irrespective of form. 
A sub-section to be provided for dwarf cluster Roses. 


Group IV.—Specimen Roses. 


9? 


This group to comprise the present so-called ‘“ exhibition 
Roses, and all those varieties where beauty of ome in 
the solitary bloom is the first consideration. 


Group V.—Pot Roses. 


Those best adapted for growing under glass. 


To carry this out a special Committee of the National 
Rose ¢Society should be appointed, the first work of which 
will be to determine the grouping. This grouping will 
require much deliberation, for the efficiency of the scheme 
will largely depend upon its comprehensiveness. After the 
groups are formed, all perpetual-flowering varieties appearing 
in the National Rose Society’s Official Catalogue will be 
placed in their respective groups, and the summer-flowering 
pillar Roses likewise. New Roses, as they are introduced, 
should be placed on a waiting list. They would be “ Roses 
in Suspense.” Raisers could still classify their seedlings 
under present existing terms, or could state the group to 
which, in their opinion, they belong. But the eventual 
position of the new Rose will be a matter for the National 
Rose Society to decide ; a decision arrived at, not neaIately, 
but only after a sufficient period of probation. 
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Classification of Roses. 


By ALFRED E. PRINCE. 


Perhaps it is lucky for us that our favourites cannot 
speak, or we might have Maréchal Niel organising and 
drilling an army, General MacArthur doing the same in 
another part of the country, while Général Jacqueminot, 
flaming red in the face, would claim dominance over both 
parties and demand to be proclaimed King of all Roses, 
with a Parliament of his own on some good heavy soil 
somewhere. 


This is as vexed a question as—but I must not mention 
that subject any further, and will only say that the old 
classification should, in my opinion, still be retained, with 
certain amendments. Some to please the gallant rows of 
fierce-looking blooms set up by the exhibitors, and others 
to mollify the fantastic fancies of the Garden Rose men. 


The sectional names, “ Hybrid Perpetuals,” ‘ Hybrid 
Teas,” “Teas,” ‘“ Mosses,” “ Bourbons,” etc., must certainly 
stand. . 


It might be less misleading to re-name the “ Hybrid 
Perpetuals”’ the “Old Hybrids” and, as the new crosses 
are introduced, to let them be christened by a Committee, 
such titles to be revised where necessary after a year or 
two. Soleil d’Or, Rayon d’Or, and Madame E. Herriot, for 
instance, might come under a class named Rose Perne- 
tiana. It is of course a nice question to decide exactly to 
what section some varieties really belong, but once the 
dictum of the Committee has gone forth, unless afterwards 
revised it should be made permanent. 


What we want is a wider margin for exhibiting in the 
Garden and Decorative Classes. Surely Alfred Colomb, 
Captain Hayward, Duke of Teck, Fisher Holmes, Frau Kart 
Druschki, La France, Mrs. J. Laing, Mrs. Sharman-Crawford, 
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Souvenir de Pierre Notting, Ulrich Brunner, Victor Hugo, 
and W. R. Smith, should also be eligible to be shown as 
Garden Roses, for they are some of the finest for such 
display. 

It is a waste of time, in my opinion, splitting hairs 
as to what Roses may be shown in the classes for Garden 
Roses. If only these classes were thrown open to all kinds 
of Roses, we should then get ten times the number of 
exhibitors in those classes. 


Taking the season through, I suppose there is not a 
Rose shown half so often as Frau K. Druschki, and yet 
that variety can only be shown in the classes for Exhibition 
Roses. We know for certain that many of the Exhibition 
Hybrid Perpetuals also make some of the best Garden 
Roses, especially for cold and north positions; they are also 
perfectly hardy, and I fear that when we do get. a real 
_ old-fashioned winter again, thousands of the recently 
introduced Hybrid Teas will be wiped clean out. 


Classification of Roses. 


By G. M. TAYLOR. 


The present system of classifying Roses is already 
obsolete, and another method must be adopted as soon as 
possible. The wide range of subjects now drawn upon by 
raisers for breeding purposes has completely altered the 
complexion of the classes now known as “ Hybrid Perpetuals,”’ 
“Hybrid Teas” and ‘fTeas,” and many Roses now found in 
these sections are obviously in the wrong place. 


Any scheme to take the place of the present style of 
classification must be a simple one, and any attempt to keep 
Roses in sections, such as “ Hybrid Teas,” “ Hybrid Austrian 
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Briars,” ‘“ Hybrid Rugosas,” &c., is useless, and, if persisted 
in, is certain to become involved in a very few years. When 
“Hybrid Tea’ varieties were wholly the product of crosses 
between true (so-called) ‘“ Hybrid Perpetuals” and _ true 
‘sTeas” there was no difficulty, and this applies to all the 
other sections of Roses, but the constant hybridizing and 
crossing of different species and varieties has made the 
present classification wholly wrong. The purely botanical 
aspect of the classification of Roses need not concern the 
National Rose Society, for scientific workers have done good 
work in this respect, particularly Professor Frangois Crépin. 
What is wanted is a simple basis for the classification of 
Roses valuable alike to those who wish garden or decorative 
varieties, and those who grow plants for exhibition flowers. 
In the compilation of a modern classification of Roses it is 
necessary to consider the origin of :many kinds now actually 
in cultivation in gardens. Such Roses may be classed in 
several categories, viz. :— 


(1) Varieties, or variations of such, found in a_ wild 
state and cultivated in gardens. 

(2) Varieties of hybrid origin. 

(3) Varieties arising from partial reversion and obtained 
from seed gathered from hybrid subjects. 

(4) Varieties, or variations, produced by existing ones, 
and raised from seed without being artificially 
fertilized. | 

(5) Teratological varieties. 

(6) Varieties obtained by crossing hybrids which, though 
sterile to pollen when “ selfed,” are fertile to pollen 
from another variety. 


(7) Second crosses resulting from the above or their 

offspring. 

The above classification might be extended, but it 
suffices to show the complexity of the subject, and the 
difficulty that exists in the drawing up of any scheme which 
has to be sub-divided into sections, such as Hybrid Teas, 
Hybrid Austrian Briars, &c. 
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Whilst fully admitting the obstacles that exist in the 
compilation of a new system of classification that will be 
satisfactory to the general body of Rosarians, I would venture 
to arrange all cultivated Roses under three primary classes, 
Viz. i— 

Class I.—Perpetual flowering Roses. 
Class II.—Summer flowering Roses. 
Class II].—Autumn flowering Roses. 


Under each class there would require to be sub-classes, 
or sections, thus :— 


Class I—Perpetual flowering Roses. 


Section A.—Garden or decorative Roses. 
Section B.—Exhibition Roses. 

Section C.—Semi-double Roses. 

Section D.—Single Roses. 


And so on in each class, with more or less extension or 
modification to meet the case of Climbers and Dwarf 
polyanthas as may be necessary. 


If such a scheme be adopted, no matter how complex 
the parentage may be of any particular variety, a Rose 
must always properly fall into one division or another. 


The use. of the Austrian Briars for parental purposes is 
an illustration of the futile attempt to class hybrids owing 
their origin to these species, and while many are classed as 
Hybrid Teas they are properly Hybrid Austrian Briars. 
The reverse criticism also holds good, and some Hybrid 
Austrian Briars might be readily called Hybrid Teas. 
Atavism plays an important part in the consideration of 
this question, and many varieties of Roses present in a very 
decided way several of the characteristics of their ancestors; 
these traits being evident in seedlings of the second and 
even of the third generation. I have this confirmed by 
some experiments in the cross-fertilization of Roses that 
I have carried out myself, and I have found that a Rose 
seed may hold in its germ the elements of several different 
types or even species. | 
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Soleil d’Or is generally accepted as the first variety 
in the Austrian Hybrid section, but I have long had my 
doubts on this point. Persian Yellow is the factor in this 
case that has caused a variation that will undoubtedly have 
far-reaching results, but I felt sure, from careful observation, 
that the pollen of this species had been used long before 
the advent of Soleil d’Or by one of our most successful 
and experienced hybridists. I had a conversation on a 
recent occasion with Mr. Alexander Dickson, of Newtownards, 
and questioned him on the point, with the result that he 
informed me he first used pollen from the Persian Yellow 
in 1894. What I write may seem extraneous at first sight, 
but it has a bearing on the subject in this way—that the 
blood of Persian Yellow is now thoroughly mixed up with 
varieties classified by the National Rose Society as Hybrid 
Teas and Teas, and which really do not belong to these 
sections. 


I have no space for further illustrations of the errors 
and anomalies of the present classification scheme, but an 
alteration is regarded as necessary by many Rosarians. In 
conclusion I venture to suggest that if the system I outline 
in this note be acted upon the question of “ What is a 
Hybrid Tea?” or “What is a Hybrid Briar?” need not 
cause any trouble, as such designations, owing to the 
modern complexity of parentage, are now _ obsolescent. 
The questions of “What is a Perpetual Flowering Rose?” 
or “What is a Summer Rose?” would present less difficulty. 


Classification of Roses. 


By Dr. A. H. WILLIAMS, Vice-President N.R.S. 


The classification now in use is an old plant of many 
years standing. It is naturally of somewhat rambling and 
irregular habit. In spite of training and pruning its growth 
in recent years has been so vigorous that many of its branches 
have now become hopelessly entangled with each other. 


of 

This classification is supposed to be based on the botanical 
species from which the various groups have sprung. For 
example, the Tea Roses have originated from the crossing 
and re-crossing of selected varieties of a section of R. indica 
with fragrant flowers. The Chinas have sprung from similar 
crossing of varieties of another section of R. indica. .But un- 
fortunately this pleasant simplicity does not run through the 
rest of the system. For the H.P.’s are of complicated and 
somewhat doubtful ancestry; the species chiefly concerned 
in their production are R. Damascena, R. -gallica and R. 
indica; the proportions of each strain vary in different varieties. 


Then the first H.T.’s were produced by crossing an H.P. 
with a Tea Rose. But the H.T.’s have been crossed and 
re-crossed with other H.P.’s or Teas, or with Roses containing 
quite different strains such as R. lutea, till it has now 
become very difficult to place many of the recent productions 
in their correct class. For example, some may have such a 
strength of the strain of H.P. or of Tea or of lutea in 
their compositions that it is doubtful whether they should 
be classed as H.T.’s or as H.P.’s, or Teas or Austrian Hybrids. 


Then again the wichuraianas arose from _ crossing 
R. wichuraiana with certain H.P.’s, H.T.’s, Teas or Chinas. 
This was simple enough in the 1st or 2nd generations. But 
when some of these hybrids were crossed with similarly 
complicated multiflora hybrids it is difficult to say whether 
the offspring should be called wichuraianas ;or multifloras. 


One need not give further instances of the tangle into 
which the activity of hybridists has got our present system 
of classification. This destructive criticism is so very easy. 
But when we come to construction we have a much more 
difficult row to hoe. If we are going to throw over our 
present system of classification we must base our new system 
on something different from the supposed botanical origin. 
The Yordinary Rose lover does not care much about the 
botany of the plant. He is chiefly concerned in the way it 
will grow; what sort of flowers it will produce; when it will 
flower; and to what uses it can be put. 
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According to the habit of growth we might divide our 
garden Roses into:— 


A. Climbers.—1. Ramblers, including multifloras, wichu- 
raianas, Ayshires, &c. 


2. Other climbers such as Noisettes and 
Climbing Teas, H.T.’s and H.P.’s. 


To include varieties useful for moderate 
pillars, hedges or isolated bushes. 
They would embrace such as Gruss 
an Teplitz, J. B. Clark, Conrad F. 
Meyer, Hybrid Sweet Briars, &c. 


C. Dwarfs.—To include all Roses of moderate growth. 
They would embrace the great bulk of 
the H.P.’s, H.T.’s, Teas, Chinas, 
Hybrid Austrians, polyantha pom- 

| pons, &c. . 
Each of these groups might be again divided according 
to the type of flower, the character of inflorescence and the 
perpetuality of blooming. | 


B. Bush Pillars. 


Under this type of flower we might have :— 
(a) Exhibition Roses. , 
(6) Well-formed blooms too small for exhibition. 
(c) Loose or irregular blooms. 
(d) Singles. 
Under inflorescence :— 
(a) Blooms more or less solitary. 
(b) Fair sized truss. 
(c) Large cluster. 


As the outcome of these rambling suggestions we might 
devise a classification somewhat as follows :— 


Climbing : Exhibition Roses, H.P., H.T. and Tea. 
Small exhibition form. 
Bush Pillar | | Large flowering decoratives ; Loose or irregular doubles. 
> Singles. 
In large clusters Single 
Dwarf Small flowered decoratives. or 
fe In smaller trusses} (Double. 


In every case note must be made as to whether the 
variety flowers only for a short time in the season or through- 
out the whole season in summer and autumn. 
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A Note on the Classification of Roses. 


By GEORGE GORDON, V.M.H., Vice-President N.R.S. 


The arrangement into well-defined groups of the more 
important classes of plants grown in gardens that have 
undergone any considerable degree of development is so 
beset with difficulties that few of those who have .had 
experience in plant classification will enter on the task with 
a light heart. What is true of plants generally applies with 
at least double force to Roses. These, whilst evincing a 
wide divergence in character of growth and in the style and 
colour of their flowers, have, as the result of the activities of 
raisers within recent years, been so modified that many of 
the newer introductions fail to fall into the various groups 
that for so long a period have been sufficient for the most 
comprehensive classification. We may, therefore, congratu- 
late ourselves as Rosarians that the National Rose Society 
has taken up the question of preparing a_ classification 
adapted to Modern requirements. An excellent beginning 
is the “Symposium on Rose Classification,’ which forms 
sO interesting and important a feature of the present issue 
of the “Rose Annual.” In this we have the views of some 
of the leading Rosarians of the United Kingdom, who, from 
my own knowledge, have given considerable attention to the 
subject, and to them we owe a deep debt of. gratitude. 
Pioneer work, especially of this kind, usually brings more 
criticism than praise, and that they have entered unhesitatingly 
on it shows that they have the courage of their convictions. 
Whether their views be accepted wholly or in part, they 
have by their contributions provided a basis for discussions 
of an essentially practical character. It may be assumed 
with some confidence that the several proposals will be fully 
discussed by all classes of Rosarians in the course of the 
current year, and it is possible, as the result thereof, that 
by the spring of 1915 the ideas of Rosarians will have become 
sufficiently crystallised to admit of a distinct advance being 
made in the preparation of a new scheme. Necessarily, the 
formulation of a classification that will be fully adapted to 
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modern requirements, and meet with the acceptance of the 
general body of Rosarians, cannot be proceeded with other- 
wise than slowly, and therefore those who are specially 
anxious to see the old order of things make way for the 
new may have their patience somewhat tried. Need it be 
said that it will be a much greater advantage to all concerned 
to imitate the speed of the tortoise and produce a good 
scheme than to so hurry on with the work that the result 
is a classification wanting in completeness and of but little 
practical value. 

As I am not presenting a constructive scheme for 
Rose classification, a word of explanation with reference to 
my contributing to the ‘“ Symposium” appears desirable. 
At one of the meetings of the Publications Committee my 
good friend the Editor suggested that a brief note, in 
which reference would be made to a few of the more 
important points in the several contributions might prove 
useful, and asked me to write it, and with some hesitation 
I promised to do so. The importance of classifying Roses 
and other ornamental plants that are so numerous as to 
form a large group and evince a considerable diversity of 
character is well known and fully recognised. Without 
such aid as a classification affords, it is difficult to deal 
satisfactorily with novelties, to talk or write about cultural 
and other matters concerning them, or to arrange for 
competitions in which the several classes will be placed 
under conditions possessing some degree of equality, and 
award the prizes satisfactorily. Upon these points there is 
no great divergence of opinion, and cultivators are generally 
agreed that the classification should be sufficiently com- 
prehensive and simple to admit of it being readily understood, 
and the newer introductions being allotted their proper 
place within a short period of their coming into cultivation. 


It has been suggested in the earlier part of this note 
that the question of classification is beset with difficulties, 
but no real difficulty presents itself until the consideration 
of the basis of classification is approached. Shall it be 
founded on the character of the plants? Shall the shape 
and colours of the flowers be taken into consideration ? Or 
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shall the classification be founded on the seasons of 
flowering? ‘These questions have to be carefully considered 
by those who give their serious attention to the matter, 
and they must be answered before-the work of construction 
can be satisfactorily commenced. The existing classification 
is based on the general character of the plants, and possesses. 
elements of stability that has enabled it to render valuable 
service to all classes of Rosarians for the greater part of 
the past century. That it is capable of improvement there 
can be no doubt, and the question that must be answered 
by those who have not as yet made their final decision 
is “Shall the existing classification be abolished, or so 
modified as to adapt it to present day requirements?” With 
one exception all the contributors to the ‘“ Symposium ” are 
in favour of abolishing it, and Mr. Prince, who is of the 
opinion that the leading groups of the existing classification 
should be retained, does not tell us what additions should 
be made to provide an arrangement that is likely to prove 
satisfactory. 

The form and colour 6f the flowers of Roses are of 
no value for purposes of classification, and as will be seen 
none of the contributors to the “Symposium” suggest that 
these characteristics are of use in the arrangement of 
Roses into distinct groups. It will be seen that the Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton, Dr. A. H. Williams and Mr. Alex. 
Dickson propose that the varieties shall be classified 
according to the purpose for which they are best adapted. 
Mr. Pemberton suggests there shall be five classes, but he 
has evidently found that number insufficient for the inclusion 
of all the varieties that have a place in the garden. No 
mention is made of the strong growing Roses that come 
between the bedders and the pillar Roses, and a point 1s. 
thus raised that will require full consideration in the 
discussions on this scheme. Dr. Williams limits his 
classification to three sections, and suggests that under 
each of these there should be seven subsections, making 
twenty-one groups. Whether this method of arrangement 
is likely to be generally adopted by nurserymen in the 
preparation of their catalogues is a point deserving of 
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consideration. Mr. Alex. Dickson includes four sections in 
his proposed classification, and in each of these he has 
three subsections, making twelve groups in all. It will be 
seen that provisions are made by Mr. Dickson for bedding, 
exhibition, bush and climbing Roses in distinct groups, and 
the purpose for each group is clearly stated. The number 
of subsections is considerable, but it is less than in Dr. 
Williams’ classification. Whether that will be an advantage 
or otherwise must be determined by each reader. Mr. 
Taylor has the same number of classes as Dr. Williams, 
and they are based on the periods of flowering, and in each 
there are fou: subsections. Whether this is preferable or 
otherwise to the basis adopted in the three classifications 
referred to is a matter for consideration, and it would have 
been useful had Mr. Taylor indicated some of the Roses 
that he would include in his third class. If he intends 
placing such Hybrid Perpetuals in this class as bloom in 
the autumn, it will be necessary to consider whether Roses 
that bloom at intervals from July ‘till the end of September, 
as is probably the case, can be properly included in a 
classification ‘under the ‘heading of ‘ Autumn-flowering.” 
If he does it will be necessary to defermine—What is a 
Perpetual Rose? And in this respect in what way do the 
best of the Hybrid Perpetuals differ except in degree from 
the Hybrid Teas ? 

There are a few other points to which I should like to 
refer, but I have probably exceeded the space allotted me, 
and written sufficient to indicate the points that should 
have the fullest consideration in dealing with this important 
question. I would like to state, in conclusion, that the two. 
essential points for consideration are: Shall the existing 
classification be abolished without first determining that it is 
absolutely impossible to adapt it to present day requirements ? 
If found incapable of such modification, is either of the pro- 
posals now before us sufficient, with or without modification, 
to take its place? It may also be useful to remind my 
readers that in writing and talking about summer-flowering 
and autumn-flowering Roses it should be remembered 
that the summer season begins June 25th, and ends on 
September 22nd. 
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Autumn Flowering Pillar Roses. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON. Vice-President N.R.S. 


‘‘ Pillar Roses, some rising here and there, like the proud 
standards of victorious troops; some meeting in graceful 
conjunction like our forefathers and foremothers in the stately 
minuet—bowing themselves like tall and supple cavaliers into 
arches of courtesy.”,—Dean Hole, 


The cultivation of Roses in the form of pillars or tall 
pyramids is, undoubtedly, both one of the most interesting 
and decorative methods of growing the Rose, and at the 
same time one of the most difficult in which to achieve 
exactly what one desires. 


Dean Hole recognised the beauty of Pillar Roses and 
the care required for success. He says, “I must offer to 
amateurs a respectful caution—that to grow single speci- 
mens in isolated positions where they will invite, and ought 
to satisfy special criticism, knowledge of habit and experi- 
ence in pruning will be indispensable. Melancholy results 
must inevitably ensue from ignorance or inattention, and I 
have shuddered to see examples of both in long lanky 
trees, without any lateral shoots, flowerless, and leafless for 
three-fourths of their height, reminding one of those shorn 
disgusting poodles, profanely termed by their proprietors 
‘lions,’ as they stand on their execrable hind legs to beg.” 


The Pillar Rose must be so grown that it is clothed 
down to the base with foliage if not with flowers. There 
can be little question that the easiest Roses for a beginner 
to grow as pillars are the wichuraiana, and a few of the 
nearly allied multiflora hybrids. With these the problem 
presents few difficulties. When the flowering is over, or 
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during autumn, the stems that have flowered are cut off, a 
few of the strongest young shoots—four is generally enough 
—are trained up, and the remainder of the young shoots 
which it is proposed to retain are wound round and round 
the pillars right from the base and securely tied. Little 
further attention is required beyond the watch for and 
precautions against pests and diseases until pruning time 
comes round again. A good dozen for this purpose would 
be:—Red, Diabolo, Excelsa, Hiawatha; pink, Dorothy Perkins, 
Lady Godiva (or Dorothy Dennison), Evangeline; salmon, 
Léontine Gervais, Paul Transon, Frangois Juranville; cream — 
or yellow, Albéric Barbier, Francois Foucard, Shower of 
Gold; but these are altogether different in character from 
the autumnal flowering Roses which are the subject of this 
article, and if easier to manage are to some of us of less 
interest. | 


SUPPORTS. 


Something must be said of the supports to be used. 
Dean Hole arrived at the conclusion that wood was 
objectionable, not only from its liability to decay, and the 
production of fungi, but also on account of the open house 
it provides for insects, and he held that the supports for 
Pillar Roses must be of iron. 


But there are very considerable objections to the use 
of iron also, and Mr. Courtney Page writes to me :—“<I 
would like to point out that more damage is done to the 
growths of Pillar Roses if iron stakes or wires are used as 
their supports than one would think. The action of the 
wind on the plants—no matter how securely they are tied— 
causes them to rub against the metal supports, and sets 
up what appears to be, and sometimes is canker. Wood 
should be the material used, as it 1s warmer and smoother 
than are cold, rusty, and therefore rough iron supports.” 


A rot proof base is, however, essential, and the part 
just at the surface of the ground—just between wind and 
weather—is the most subject to decay. A wooden top and 
rot proof base is therefore the best combination to employ. 
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I have described in detail the method I adopt to secure 
this combination in the “ Rose Annual for 1g0g” (pp. 148, 149). 
A four inch or six inch drain pipe is sunk in, and flush 
with the ground, a piece of gas pipe placed in the centre 
projecting above the drain pipe, and the space between the 
two filled in with cement. Then four or five bamboos, 
eight feet long, are bound round the gas pipe with wire. 
I have only this to add, that at first I only allowed the gas 
pipe to project about two feet. I have found this insufh- 
cient, and it is better to have a longer pipe, 3-ft. 6-in. 
above the ground level. Also that the top of the gas pipe 
should be closed either with putty or cement, or with a 
cork which, if used, should be painted over to prevent decay. 


Whatever support is used when the Rose is taken 
down for its annual pruning it is a useful, and in my 
garden a necessary precaution to jcarefully cleanse the 
support by washing well with some strong insecticide in 
order to destroy insects and fungus spores, which are 
almost certain to have found a lodging in some nook or 
cranny of the support; I find hot water and Sanitas Powder 
useful for this purpose. 


SELECTION. 


The Roses dealt with in this article were selected as 
follows:—First of all I made a list of the Roses I am 
growing as pillars in my own garden, and from this list I 
removed all those varieties which for one reason or another 
were not to be generally recommended. Thus Noélla 
Nabonnand, ‘Francois Crousse, and Climbing Papa Gontier 
were removed because they do not, with me, prove satis- 
factory as pillars; and the Rugosas, Mme. Lucienne 
Willeminot and Mme. Balln and others, because I recognise 
that though they make fine pillars, they; are not Roses for 
everyone. 


Again, a further revision was made by striking fout 
Roses which, either to me or to my friends, have appeared 
to be too new for any certain or confident description, or 
not of sufficient garden value. , 
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The Editor addressed some interrogatories with regard 
to these Roses to several of our friends, and the following 
ladies and gentlemen have very kindly sent to me the 
result of their experience :—Mr. G. Burch, Mr. C. E. Cant, 
Mr. Frank Cant, Mr. A. Dickson (Belfast), Mr. Doncaster, 
Mr. Walter Easlea, Mr. John Green, Mr. E. J. Hicks, 
Mr. W. J. Jefferies, Miss B. H. Langton, Mr. Courtney Page, 
the Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Mr. A. E. Prince, Mr. A. Turner, 
Mrs. Weber, and Dr. A. H. Williams. I have before now 
laid stress on the insufficiency of the experience of any one 
garden, wherever situated, and however careful may be 
the observer, to test the character of any particular Rose, 
and my thanks are particularly due to these our friends who, 
by giving me the accumulated result of their experience, 
have conferred on this article any value it may possess. 


It is rather curious that of the five Roses which were 
cut out of my list on the ground of being too new or 
insufficiently known, all except one were red Roses; these 
were Climbing Liberty (May, 1908), Climbing Richmond 
(A. Dickson, 1912), Florence Haswell Veitch (Wm. Paul, 1911), 
and Sarah Bernhardt (Dubreuil, 1907), the exception being 
_Pink Pearl (Hobbies, 1912). The latter, derived from Una 
and Irish Elegance, is decidedly a new break in autumn 
flowering Roses of climbing habit, and, so far as I can 
judge, appears a great acquisition. Of the four red Roses 
Sarah Bernhardt is the oldest, and has a fine crimson 
colour and good perfume, and gets up to the top of an 8-ft. 
bamboo without difficulty. The flowers are perhaps a little 
thin and sometimes apt to be rather ragged, but it is a 
Rose that has been rather overlooked, and seems _ to 
me quite useful for our purpose. Of Climbing Liberty and 
Climbing Richmond the former seems the stronger grower, 
the latter the more free flowering. I incline to think 
Climbing Richmond will make a useful pillar when better 
known. Mr. Dickson tells me it does well when established 
and it certainly flowers freely in autumng Florence Haswell 
Veitch}has many of the qualities of Sarah Bernhardt, but it 
is a far better shaped flower, and seems to me most 
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promising. Another crimson Rose I grow as a pillar is 
Avoca. Grown in this way it is far more free flowering 
than as a cutback, and has given me some fine flowers. It 
is omitted partly because it is somewhat difficult to keep 
furnished at the base as a pillar, and partly because it is 
hardly sufficiently decorative in the garden, and is perhaps 
best grown pegged down. Dr. Williams thinks Mrs. W. J. 
Grant better than some in my list. My. reason for omitting 
it is that I have never succeeded in keeping it for any length 
of time in good form as a pillar. Sooner or later it has 
always become leggy and bare at the base. This tendency 
can be counteracted by keeping it tied down in spring until 
the lower buds start; but I have found it so difficult to 
keep clothed that I have given up growing it in this fashion. 
He also thinks well of Gruss an Teplitz, J. B. Clark, and 
Trier for this purpose, and generally I agree. 


Two Roses I have rather reluctantly omitted are the 
pink and the white Pissardi.. These Roses are natural 
hybrids, probably derived from R. moschata, and possess 
the perpetual character, flowering freely throughout the 
season, though the first blooming is more copious than any 
afterwards obtained. With me the pink form is a very 
rampant and strong grower, after the first flowering is over 
constantly pushing up bright panicles of pink flowers. The 
white form is even more free in autumn, but is not so 
rampant, and tends rather to form a bush than a pillar. 
The growth of both forms is rather bramble-like in habit, 
and perhaps rather untidy. The foliage is good and free 
from mildew. I gather that few of my friends have 
experience of these Roses as pillars, and this decides me to 
omit them. 

Mr. Easlea sends me a list of Roses he thinks might 
have been included in my selection. Besides some of those 
I have mentioned, these include Aimée Vibert, -Aimée 
Vibert a fleurs jaune, Climbing Cramoisie Supérieure, Gloire 
des Rosomanes, Climbing Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, Crépuscule, 
Johanna Sebus, Rosette de la Légion d’Honneur, Sylvia, 
Zéphirine Drouhin, and Mrs. Chandler. I do not happen 
to have grown any of them in this particular way. 
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Some of the varieties in my list I have described in 
previous numbers of the “ Rose Annual,” and I propose to 
treat of them here solely from the point of view of their 
suitability for use as Pillar Roses. 


ALISTER STELLA GRAY, N. (Paul & Son, 1894).—* Rose 


Annual,” IgII, p. 27. 


I think all my friends are agreed that this Rose is 
easy to grow into a good, if somewhat bushy Pillar; some 
recommend keeping it about 6-ft. high, though it will attain 
8-ft. or g-ft. without difficulty. Few find any trouble in 
keeping it clothed to the base, but, of course, the higher 
it is taken, the more care is required in this respect. 


As it flowers fairly well on the old wood it is not 
necessary to remove this every year, but thin laterals 
should be shortened in, and thinning should be practised 
when at all necessary. Some of my friends regard it as 
slightly tender. Mrs. Weber points out to me that the reason 
of this is that its late autumn growth is often not 
sufficiently ripened. This, to my mind, points to pruning 
rather late in spring, so that the wood may be carefully 
examined, and unripe shoots removed or shortened back. 
Others prefer pruning in autumn. The chief objection to 
this is that it often happens that the Pillar has to be 
looked over again in spring. Mr. A. Dickson (Belfast) tells 
me the plant does not grow so freely in the north as it 
does in the south, and that in a damp climate it is wanting 
in colour. Alister Stella Gray flowers freely and well in 
autumn, the chief if not the only objections to it as a Pillar 
Rose are that it is somewhat slow in growth, and the 
habit naturally rather bushy. 


ARDS ROVER, H.P. (A. Dickson & Sons, Ltd., 1894). 


This was the first of the Roses with which Ards name 
is associated, the other two being Ards Pillar (1902) and 
Ards Rambler (1908), and is perhaps still the most generally 
useful of the three. It is quite easy to grow as a Pillar 
Rose, making long shoots, sometimes 15-ft. long from the 
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base, and it is not difficult to keep well covered; it carries 
its foliage late into the autumn. It is suitable for a Pillar 
of any height between 7-ft. and ro-ft. The pruning should 
take the form of thinning out the old wood to allow the 
young canes free scope; where an old stem is retained 
(and I find it is generally desirable to keep one or two), 
the laterals should be shortened back to four or six buds. 


It flowers freely and well in early summer, the blooms 
being fairly large, nicely shaped in the bud, and of a fine 
crimson colour, which look well in the garden. The autumn 
flowering is sparse and, particularly in wet weather, the 
colour is not so bright as in summer, but in favourable 
weather they look well. The sparseness of the autumn 
flowers, and a slight tendency at that time of the year to 
mildew, are its worst defects as a Pillar Rose; its good 
qualities are its ready and rapid growth, the ease with 
which it adapts itself to life on a Pillar, and its bright 
handsome colour and fragrance. ; 


CELINE FORESTIER, N. (Trouillard, 1858). 


This old Rose is a favourite with me as a Pillar, but I 
find a good deal of difference of opinion as to its merits. 
among my friends. Some think it difficult to grow well, and 
not free enough, others consider that it 1s not now wanted, 
while others again agree with my experience that it is quite 
easy to grow as a Pillar and flowers freely. Probably Mr. W. 
Easlea has hit the nail upon the head in adding ‘“ when the 
situation suits it.” Thus Mr. Dickson finds that in a damp 
climate the flower, being rather full, is subject to damp in its 
outer petals. It is not, I think, a very quick grower, and I 
have more than once noticed that it takes three or four years 
to get established and clothe the Pillar, But when this is 
accomplished, by cutting in the laterals freely, and discarding 
old wood to encourage long growths, I have found it easy 
to keep the Pillar covered; and though, perhaps, it is never 
showy, I find the nicely shaped and pointed flowers of sulphur- 
yellow with a deeper centre very homely and attractive. 
When a situation suits it and it is doing well, it flowers fairly 
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freely and continuously, and beyond being perhaps a little 
tender and rather slow in growth, has no bad qualities. 
The Pillar on which it is grown may be anything from 6-ft. 
to 8-ft. high. | 


CLIMBING CAROLINE TESTOUT, H.T. (Chauyry, 1902). 


“ Rose Annual,” 1911, p. 32. 


Here my friends are unanimous that we have an easy 
Rose to grow, and it may be grown on a Pillar of any 
height from 6 or 7 to 10 or even 12 feet. It is generally 
regarded as a well fixed sport of extremely vigorous habit 
from the well known variety. Mr. Dickson, however, gives 
me the interesting information that it is not really a. sport 
at all, but is a seedling closely resembling the dwarf variety, 
the difference being more accentuated in autumn. One of my 
correspondents mentions that it will frequently make shoots 
20-ft. long in a season. But it is well to remember that the 
taller the Pillar the more difficult it will be to keep the 
base well clothed. 


With this Rose it is most important to prune well 
down the first year to make a good start, and in the 
subsequent annual pruning in the spring at least one shoot 
should be cut right down, all lateral shoots which have 
carried flowers being cut in to two or three eyes, and the 
ong young growths shortened to different heights up the 
Pillar. Occasionally a certain amount of twining is practicable, 
and this will help the lower eyes to start into growth, but 
it must be done with care, or a_ breakage will result. 
Bending down for a month in spring may also be practised 
with advantage. It flowers freely into the autumn until 
stopped by frost, and its blooms are attractive in colour, 
and often better in form than on the dwarf plants. These — 
are all good qualities, and it has no bad ones, unless it be 
thought a trifle too rampant. It is not much troubled by 
mildew, but sometimes black spot will attack it. Taken all 
round we may call it one of the best of this group. I 
think there are two forms of this variety. 
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CLIMBING FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI, H.P. — “Rose 


Annual,” rgto, p. 23, and 1912, p. 92. 


I doubt if this sport has really become fixed, and Mr. 
Frank Cant evidently shares this doubt, for he says he does 
not know if he has ever seen a really climbing plant of this 
variety, and Mr. C. E. Cant records that it frequently reverts 
to the type. But this is of no matter, for any strong plant 
of Frau Karl Druschki will suit our purpose and easily grow 
into a Pillar, which may be from 6-ft. to 1o-ft. in height as 
we wish. It is an easy Rose to grow, but at the same time 
none too easy to retain as a good well clothed Pillar, from 
its inveterate desire to grow from the top and leave the 
base bare. 


The general rules for pruning are the same as for 
Climbing Caroline Testout, but even greater precautions 
must be taken to fill up the base, sacrificing some of the 
top if necessary, and the old wood should be cut out with even 
greater freedom. Mr. Page-Roberts writes of it, ‘“ Height 
all right, but the breadth too thin.” Like its parent, 
the long straggling shoots are difficult to control in autumn. 
This must be guarded against in pruning, remembering that 
unless great care is exercised a good Pillar of one year may 
become a leggy one next season. But it is worth a good 
deal of care, for a well grown Pillar of Frau Karl Druschki 
is most decorative, its glistening white flowers showing up 
from distant parts of the garden, while it blooms more or 
less all summer and autumn, and Mr. Courtney Page adds, 
“TI think I might add winter too.” 


It is somewhat subject both to mildew and black spot 
late in the year, but there are many worse, and the former 
may be checked if taken in time, by the ordinary methods. 
Its good qualities are the excellence and showy character of 
the flowers, its bad one its liability to become bare at the 
base. Mr. Dickson suggests that even on a Pillar it is 
well to disbud the flowers from time to time. 
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CLIMBING LADY ASHTOWN, H.T. (F. M. Bradley, 1909). 


This is a Rose in which a good deal seems to depend on 
the selection of a good plant; in other words it seems as 
though the climbing type were not quite fixed, and that many 
plants revert to the dwarf form. This also explains perhaps 
why one or two of my friends regard it as difficult to 
grow as a Pillar Rose. Given a good plant, however, it 
seems to do well on a Pillar from 6-ft. to 8-ft. high. It is 
specially valuable for its autumn flowering which, as 
Mr. G. Burch notes, is very good. The bad quality of this 
Rose is that, like the dwarf type, it is easily attacked by 
mildew. Spray early and spray often therefore should be 
the rule. Pruning should be severe the first year, afterwards 
thin out old wood moderately and shorten the laterals, 
which may be retained so long as they are _ productive. 
The good qualities of this Rose are the fine shape and 
good solid pink colour of its flowers, and its good autumnal 
flowering. 


CLIMBING LA FRANCE, H.T. (Henderson, 1894). 


It is somewhat of a surprise to me to find so much 
difference of opinion as to this Rose. Several of my friends 
regard it as difficult, and others, including myself, have 
found it grow rapidly into a good Pillar, while Dr. A. H. 
Williams regards it as the “best of the lot.” Here, again, I 
think there is a certain amount of care required in the selection 
of the plant, because there is often a tendency to revert to 
the dwarf type. Mr. E. Doncaster, for instance, expresses this 
in other words by saying it is easy “if a vigorous plant.” 
When you have got a good plant, however, let it alone; 
even the first year after planting prune very little if at all. 
After three or four years the laterals may be reduced 
annually. It is quite likely not to flower much for the first 
two or three years; Mr. Frank Cant notices it 1s most 
important to secure free root action, and Mr. Easlea lays 
stress on the fact that it must become well established 
before it will flower well. When this is attained, however, 
it often flowers better, if not more profusely, than do the dwarf 
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plants, the flowers expanding more readily; and it is stated 
that on heavy soils some have discarded the dwarf plants 
in its favour. It is slightly subject to mildew and readily 
infected by black spot. 

It will be noticed the treatment in pruning recom- 
mended for this Rose differs from that for the usual run of 
Roses of this type. Everyone knows the lovely flowers of 
this, the first of the Hybrid Teas when they condescend to 
open for us in fine weather. Moreover, there are few more 
fragrant Roses than La France. Mr. Dickson thinks it 
worth growing as a Pillar “for its scent alone in the 
autumn garden.” 


DAWN, H.T. (Paul & Son, 1898). 


This Rose is quite easy to grow, but I have felt some 
uncertainty as to including it in this list, for it should not be 
grown like the majority of the Roses here mentioned, but 
rather more as a specimen plant, the Pillar merely supporting 
the centre. If tied in too closely it may often refuse to break 
from the bottom, and then becomes woefully leggy, and when 
this state of affairs becomes established nothing seems to 
avail but digging it up and starting afresh with a new plant. 
Treated, however, as advised this should not occur, and its 
beautiful shiny pink flowers come freely in summer and 
fairly continuously, though more sparingly, later. Several of 
my friends consider the autumn flowering too sparse to be 
worth much consideration. Very little pruning is required, 
and that should be directed to the encouragement of young 
growths. Consequently thinning will be freely practised. It 
is somewhat, though not very liable to mildew, but suffers 
badly from black spot if that is anywhere near. This and 
its sparse flowering late in the year are its defects. Its 
good qualities lie in the decorative value of its glistening 
flowers, which are only semi-double, or nearly single, and 
in its vigorous growth. 


GUSTAVE REGIS, H.T. (Pernet fils Ducher, 1890). 


This is another Rose in which it is well to start witha 
strong, carefully selected plant, but fora different reason. There 
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is no dwarf form here to which it may revert, but unless a 
strong plant is selected the growth will be disappointingly 
slow, and when once planted, save generous treatment, 
there is not much one can do to help it, for it resents hard 
pruning, and even the first year after planting light pruning 
should be the rule. Mrs. Weber says it sulks if pruned 
hard, and I have found it object also to tying down, dying 
back in a curious manner. Old stems that have ceased to 
base well, however, must be removed occasionally. Given 
a good plant that starts well it 1s not a hard Rose to grow, 
and is full of flower summer and autumn. The nankeen 
yellow blossoms are nicely shaped, and not being very full 
open freely, while the buds are particularly charming. As 
the buds open in succession the faded blooms should be 
removed as they go over, to prevent their damping and 
spoiling those coming on. It is a little but not badly 
subject to mildew, and black spot is sometimes troublesome ; 
also it loses its foliage rather early in autumn. Still it is 
one of the best autumnal Roses, and is so charming for 
cutting that such defects as it possesses may well be 
overlooked. From what has gone before it will be realised 
that the best of soil and occasional watering with liquid 
manure are of great importance in the early years of this 
Rose’s life as a Pillar Rose. When once well formed and 
established it seems to go on satisfactorily even though 
the soil has become relatively poor. 


LADY WATERLOW, H.T. (Nabonnand, 1903). 


This is one of the easiest and best Roses to grow as 
a Pillar, and may be grown on a support from 6-ft. to 
10-ft. high. On account of its fine foliage, and the pleasing 
colour of its flowers, it is very effective when thus grown. 
It is also very satisfactory, and flowers even more freely 
when grown on a tripod, so that the stems may be tied out 
somewhat. 


A certain amount of pruning is required which should 
be directed to secure stems ending at different heights up 
the Pillar, stems also which show any tendency to become 
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bare at the base should be removed from time to time. 
It is a most satisfactory Rose to grow as it is practically 
immune from disease whether white or red, and though 
occasionally affected by black spot, is not easily infected, 
and this should be kept in check by careful cleaning of the 
Pillar, and, if necessary, the removal or disinfecting of soil 
likely to contain spores. Its flowers are nearly single, 
beautiful as coral red buds, and, though of little form when 
expanded, the pale pink petals shaded with salmon and 
edged with rosy carmine are most attractive. The foliage 
is rather light green, large, distinct, and leathery, and lasts 
long on the plant. I believe it has as few bad qualities as 
any Rose in our gardens. One of my _ correspondents 
mentions mildew. His position may not suit it, for it is 
one of the very few Roses on which I believe I have never 
yet seen this disease. 


LINA SCHMIDT-MICHEL, H.T. (P. Lambert, 1905). 


While I myself regard this Rose as in some respects 
the most satisfactory Rose for a Pillar of any H.T. in my 
collection, I find this opinion by no means shared by my 
correspondents; several do not grow it at all, and the 
remainder are about equally divided for and against it. 
While of the latter some do not like it, and others prefer 
growing it as a free bush. 


Those who approve it find it free from mildew and easy 
to grow. For this Rose a Pillar from 6 to 8 or g feet may 
be used. In my own experience its great value lies in the 
readiness to make side shoots, which will clothe the Pillar 
well, and without requiring very constant attention. The 
flowers are freely produced in big showy clusters rather like © 
those of Mme. Abel Chatenay would be if it were to come 
nearly single, the petals being bicolor having a dark 
pink or brick red pink outside, and soft silvery pink on the 
inside; being only semi-double they open readily. The 
autumn flowering growths are long, pendant and very graceful. 
In the annual pruning the rods of the year should be 
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left full length except where they are cut to different heights 
to clothe the tree, the lateral growths being spurred in and 
old wood removed from time to time. 


Mme. ALFRED CARRIERE, H.N. (Schwartz, 1879).— 
“Rose Annual,” rg11, p. 46. 


All my friends are agreed that we have here a very 
easy Rose to grow as a Pillar, and perhaps the taller the 
better. One of them recommends its use, and another 
grows it with success on an old stump 2o0-ft. high, but any 
height from this down to 7-ft. or 8-ft. will do. 


It requires thinning out freely every year, as many as 
practicable of the shoots retained being allowed to stand 
their full length, or only shortened to the height desired, but a 
number must be further shortened to clothe the base; some 
of the weak shoots may be shortened or removed in summer 
to allow the rest to ripen. It flowers very freely in summer, 
and well, if not so freely in autumn, and has a very long 
season, often flowering till Christmas, while Miss B. H. 
Langton says she might even call it a winter Rose, having 
frequently gathered blossoms in January. The flowers are 
creamy white, with a blush centre, and open well both in 
summer and autumn. Mr. Dickson says the later flowers 
open better if thinned out with a small pair of scissors. 
The late autumnal flowering is better if the long shoots 
are allowed to hang over and not tied in to the Pillar. 


The foliage is of a lightish green and very good, lasting 
long on the plant. It is comparatively free from mildew, 
only one of my friends having found it suffer much; and it 
is not naturally subject to black spot, though I have known 
it to suffer if it has come within a region of infection. 
Its worst fault as a Pillar Rose is that, if not correctly 
pruned, it is liable to make a dense growth which hides the 
flowers. I rather think it has seldom done so well with 
me as one year when the pruner inadvertently removed the 
whole of the centre of the main growth of the Pillar. 
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MORGENROTH, H.T. (P. Lambert, 1908). 


Most of my friends, and I myself, consider this easy to 
grow as a Pillar from 6-ft. to 1o-ft. high, only one thinks it 
difficult, but others would prefer it as a bush or specimen 
plant. The latter view perhaps indicates its treatment. It 
throws up well from the base, and should receive careful 
and rather thorough thinning, and fairly hard pruning. It 
is a good bright colour, resembling Carmine Pillar, but 
being perpetual, flawers again after its summer blooming. 
During the later part of the season it is seldom without 
flowers, but never again is so fully covered as at its first 
flowering. 


Some of my friends think that both it and Sheila 
Wilson are scarcely wanted, and that if one is grown the 
other need not be. Personally, I have both, and would not 
at present discard either. The autumn flowers are not so 
bright as the summer ones, but they are bright and useful 
even in autumn. If allowed’ to become too rampant the 
autumnal flowering is apt to suffer. It keeps its foliage 
well and I have few complaints of mildew, but one or two 
of black spot. Being single, the flowers open readily, even 
late in the year. 


PAPILLON, T. (Nabonnand, 1882). 


This Rose is quite easy to grow on an 8-ft. or 9-ft. 
Pillar. I incline to think I should call it the best Tea Rose 
we possess for this purpose. It so readily clothes itself right 
up from the base and allows, according to my experience, 
much latitude in pruning. Most of my friends consider it 
should only receive slight pruning, and it does well, 
undoubtedly, when so treated, but I think I get even better 
results when, as I do every few years, I prune it rather 
drastically. 


I should warn my readers to be careful if they wish for 
success, to see they get a strong plant. The first plant I 
had of this variety absolutely refused to grow more than 
about three feet, and it still remains about that height, 
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though I have had it undisturbed for some ten years, and 
retain it as an object lesson. On getting a strong plant, 
however, I found it would readily make a 15-ft. Pillar, 
though this was higher than I wanted it. 

It is extremely free flowering all the season through, 
and the flowers, which are borne in large trusses, are very 
fresh and decorative, particularly if picked young. They are 
pink and white, with a coppery shading. They are wanting 
in form it is true, but I think this is the only bad quality 
my friends have been able to find in this Rose as a Pillar. 


PAUL’S SINGLE WHITE, H.P. (Paul & Son, 1883). 

There can be no question that this is an easy Rose to 
grow. Mr. Dickson calls it of extraordinary vigour and 
hardiness, requiring abundant room, the most vigorous Rose 
he knows, but perhaps it may be admitted that, though 
not a bad Pillar Rose, it is not altogether an easy Rose to 
grow in this fashion, on account of its long, rather 
straggling growth. I notice several of my friends regard 
it as out of date, but I know not what I could well 
substitute for it with advantage. 

It flowers well and freely summer and autumn, and 
its pure white flowers are very pleasing. Moreover, it opens 
freely in any weather, and in a wet year is particularly 
useful. It has good rather light green foliage which is 
practically free from mildew, but sometimes touched by 
black spot, and the plant makes long lax laterals, which 
flower late into autumn, and altogether the growth is clean 
and satisfactory. 

There is generally a good deal of thinning to be done 
at pruning time, and laterals that have flowered may be 
closely cut back. Almost its only fault is that it is rather 
too vigorous, a fault at least on the right side. 


REINE OLGA DE WURTEMBERG, H.T. (Nabonnand, 
1881).—‘ Rose Annual,” Ig11, p. 50. 

This Rose, which is said to be partly derived from the 

American wild Rose setigera, is very free and hardy, and 

easy to grow on a Pillar from 8-ft. to 1o-ft. high. The 
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foliage is very good, nearly evergreen, and little subject to 
disease. It flowers well in summer, and again in autumn, 
and though the latter is not so profuse as the former it 
usually gives enough flowers for the autumn Show, if we 
want them. The bright crimson flowers have a certain 
carmine tint, which becomes more accentuated later in the 
year. 


In habit of growth it is not unlike the last, but not so 
unruly. It should have a certain amount of thinning, but it 
may be remembered that it will flower on spurs from the 
old wood; the long growths will have very little pruning, 
but the weak laterals must be cut hard back. It is fairly 
free though not exempt from mildew and other diseases. 


SHEILA WILSON, H.T. (Dr. J. C. Hall, 1910). 


A good plant of this Rose is easy to grow on an 8-ft. 
Pillar. I notice one or two of my friends have suggested a 
lower Pillar, 5-ft. or 6-ft., and one states that with him it has 
refused to grow more than 3-ft. With me it took a couple 
of years before it made a good start, but is now at the top 
of an 8-ft. Pillar, When once established it seems fairly 
free, continuous, and good throughout the season, being a 
perpetual “Carmine Pillar” with nearly single flowers of a 
light soft crimson or carmine crimson. Some think it a 
slightly better shade of colour than Morgenroth, but in many 
respects no doubt it is very like it. A special feature of 
this Rose is the quantity of large orange scarlet hips it 
produces in autumn, which look very bright and cheerful 
through the winter. 


It is evidently of importance to select a good plant and 
treat it generously at the start. Except perhaps the first 
year after planting it should receive practically no pruning 
till well established and making good shoots. When this 1s 
attained thin out freely and cut back where necessary to 
form a good Pillar. It is fairly free from mildew and other 
diseases, but one of my friends has found it to suffer from 
black spot. Some of them regard it as the best crimson 
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Pillar Rose among the single-flowered varieties down to the 
present, and it is very striking when flowering well. 


WILLIAM ALLEN RICHARDSON, N. (Weuve Ducher, 1878). 


This Rose is easy to grow, particularly where there is 
some shelter, but perhaps rather difficult to form into a 
good Pillar, and doubtless for this reason some two or three 
of my friends do not approve it. Mr. Easlea tells me there 
are two forms on the market, and that for our purpose it 
is of importance to secure the true climbing form. I think 
the best way to treat this Rose, after the first year, is to 
let it grow as it will for a time, when it will form a bushy 
growth, and then begin gradually to,train in and build up 
the Pillar, pruning in the laterals rather late in the season. 
If they are pruned too early, and the buds start too soon, 
they may be found lacking in colour. 


This Rose is sadly wanting in form of flower, but its 
great asset is its striking orange yellow flowers, which are 
still unique among climbing Roses, and it has good and 
lasting foliage. This is not very subject to mildew when 
grown as a Pillar, not nearly so much so as when on a 
wall, but some of my friends complain of canker occasionally. 
Late in autumn, and sometimes in very hot weather, the 
flowers are apt to lose their colour, as is the case with 
many of our yellow Roses, and in the North I find some 
complaints of lack of robustness. I think this seldom occurs 
in the South or Midlands. These, and its tendency to form 
a bush, are its worst qualities as a Pillar Rose. 
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The Rose in the Ornamentation of Gardens. 


By M. PIERRE GUILLOT. 


From the very earliest times the Rose has been written 
about with the utmost enthusiasm. The new forms have 
been described, the regular flowering period that characterises 
each race with its own peculiar colouring, grace and habit 
have been dealt with. Its culture and its various uses for 
the ornamentation of our gardens have probably been less 
extensively described. It is always easy to extol the beauty 
of flowers, but certainly less so to demonstrate the practical 
uses to which they can be applied. A special acquaintance 
with them is essential, some of the newer races being very 
bewildering with their rampant growth, which it is requisite 
to understand so as to know how to turn them to the best 
account. 


The gardening art in a multitude of ways enables us 
to obtain the choicest and most striking effects. Decoration 
will benefit by the variability of the flowers in their 
various forms from the smallest to the largest, from the 
corymbiferous inflorescence with multicoloured panicles, 
and, finally, by the blending of the shades. The professional 
Rosarians know all the qualities of growth peculiar to 
each race. They can point them out when the laying out 
of a new site is determined upon. A well-ordered planting 
must be regular, and strict attention must be paid to the 
arrangement of the sites for each race. 


The Tea Roses, Bengals, Hybrid Teas and Dwarf 
polyanthas will always be preferred for the formation of 
groups, borders and edgings. The Hybrid Perpetuals, 
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Bourbons and other similar perpetuals will do for the remote 
parts in the background; their growth being stronger renders 
them eminently suitable for such situations. They can 
be used in the same way as the preceding, if the latter 
from any cause cannot stand the bad weather. The rugosas 
which grow into big bushes should be planted as solitary 
specimens, or amongst other shrubs or trees, where space 
permits. All the sorts called non-perpetual, such as_ the 
centifolia, Moss and Provence, will decorate the farthest points 
of the garden; their growth is strong enough to give the 
appearance of a green background that can be augmented, if need 
be, by varieties of the Rambling multiflora. These multiflora, 
as well as Rosa alpina, R. rubiginosa and all the varieties 
of the kinds that have long straight branches, are of 
the greatest service for decorating pillars, arches, etc. 
The Rambling Tea Roses, and those that are similar, 
the Noisettes, will be specially useful for clothing walls, 
verandahs, flights of steps, or, in a word, everything to 
which they can be trained, and which is_ required to be 
covered with flowers the summer through. Pergolas can 
be planted as far as possible with these charming kinds, 
whose ideal flowers will in a few years form a canopy of 
Roses overhead. 


The ornamentation of a garden or of a Rosery consists 
in turning the Rose to account in every conceivable manner. 
In certain gardens down South, Tea and Noisette Roses are 
planted at the foot of big trees, where, thanks to the 
richness of the soil, they rapidly rise to a great height, 
and their branches spread through the boughs of the trees 
and droop in festoons laden with bloom. The popular 
magazines that are interested in the Rose refer to the 
existence in England of some remarkable examples of the 
variety Félicité-et-Perpétue and The Garland, the white 
blossoms of which are so numerous as to be beyond counting, 
and which have the appearance of huge patches of snow. 
The varieties of R. wichuraiana of brighter shades are of 
great assistance in diversifying decorative effects. Their 
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glistening foliage supplies a valuable aid to any scheme of 
general decoration. Every kind of object can be clothed with 
these Roses of luxuriant foliage-—they can be mingled with 
Tea and Noisette ramblers; the latter being constant in 
their blooming will prolong the flowering time until the frosts 
set in. The wichuraiana may be employed in the making 
of festoons; for which purpose their rampant growth is 
admirably suited. They should be planted from four to six 
yards apart; half-way between a pole may be placed to 
support the two ends of the festoon, against which may be 
inserted back to back two rambling Roses, either two 
perpetuals or one perpetual and one non-perpetual. This 
according to individual taste. These Roses will form a 
pyramid and will easily grow until they reach ‘the top. 
The festoon will then start half a yard or three-quarters 
of a yard from the ground, the light chains or stiff iron wire 
used for the purpose being fixed by loops at each end. The 
top of the pyramids may vary from two to three yards high. 
The posts may be constructed of T iron, the pillars of 
cast iron. The construction of a porch may be in iron or, 
better still, in rustic woodwork composed of young pine trees, 
or of firs with the bark on. The height may be up to four 
yards as well as the width—these dimensions will depend 
upon the space at disposal. 


A large Rose garden may contain big arbours and 
pergolas, all constructed of wood or rough branches, and be 
covered with wichuraianas, Teas or rambling Noisettes. The 
wichuraianas will climb to the top of these constructions, and 
the others to the middle parts. The height of the pergolas 
should not exceed three yards. If the position is unsheltered 
it will be advisable to plant hardy kinds, such as multiflora 
and sempervirens. The pillars may be five or six yards high 
and be constructed of iron. To cover them you can have 
recourse to the wichuraianas, which will send their branches 
to the top—there they will be joined by the Teas or 
rambling Noisettes or else the rambling multifloras or 
sempervirens, which will clothe the lower portions. 
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Arches can be made of T iron, and again it will be found 
that the wichuraianas are preferable for this purpose. The 
drooping or umbrella forms or other more recent ones are 
also reserved for the wichuraiana budded on briars from a 
yard and a-half to two yards or more high. These descriptions 
are those of the ordinary forms; original ideas may be 
introduced with success. Already on a small scale designs 
representing a yacht, aeroplane, birds, &c., have been 
attempted, the vitality of the wichuraiana being” SO strong 
as to allow of every kind of combination. 


Plant Roses, you who love them; plant them of all 
races, single or double, but above all do everything needful 
to prepare the site for them. Dig the soil deeply, more 
than three feet if possible, manure it freely to improve it, 
neglect nothing in your preparations consistent with a suc- 
cessful planting, the results will reward you a hundredfold 
for your pains. Your Rose trees the first year will. be 
vigorous, they will make sturdy plants giving you an 
abundance of bloom. ‘The care you bestow upon -them. in 
the course of the season to destroy the greenfly, mildew, etc., 
will be of the greatest possible service and ensure an 
unchecked growth with a rich profusion of flowers. The 
varieties you plant should be the freest blooming ones, 
and in proportion to the extent of your garden you 
will form groups of a single variety; or if you like a 
variety of colours, you will make a selected collection of 
the best of the groups of Teas, Hybrid Teas, Bengals, 
Hybrid Perpetuals or Dwarf polyanthas. 


If your garden is one of modest dimensions and too 
small to contain a large number of those charming, widely- 
spreading bushes, put up in spite of. it an arch, a pillar, 
a festoon, or the semblance of a hedge, and you will reap 
the utmost: satisfaction. Yes, plant Roses wherever they will 
live; plant them on the top of slopes, in the stony places, 
even where they seem unlikely to grow. The Ramblers 
will cover and adorn the barren slopes. In return for 
a little care and well directed attention they will ‘yield a 
wealth of unexpected floral decoration. 
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The Production of New Varieties. 


By Dr. A. H. WILLIAMS, Vice-President N.R.S. 


“How is this done?” is a question frequently asked, 
even by those skilled in the cultivation of the Rose. 


In order to understand the principles of cross-fertilization 
it is necessary to know something of the physiological 
functions of the different parts of the flower. 


THE BoraNICAL STRUCTURE OF THE FLOWER OF THE ROSE. 


A general view of the different and essential parts of 
the flower can be obtained by taking a large single Rose 
and, with a very sharp knife, making a longitudinal cut 
right through it. I give here the photograph of such a 
section of a flower of “Maharajah” (Plate I.). The different 
parts of the flower as seen in this section will be made 
clear by comparing it with the diagram showing the essential 
parts (see opposite, Plate IT.). 


It will be seen that the stem expands just below the 
flower into a hollow receptacle, which will later on develop 
into the hip or berry. This receptacle is in the form of a 
jar, with its mouth at the top partially closed by a thickening 
of its fleshy walls. On this thickened lip important parts 
of the flower are inserted. 


THE Catyx.—The sepals, five in number, which form 
the calyx or protecting envelope of the bud, spring from 
the outer edge. The sepals are leaf-like structures and are 


PLATE I. 
A vertical section of a flower of “Maharajah.” (H.P.) 


PLATE VI. 
A portion of Mr. S. McGredy’s Seed House at Portadown, Ireland. 
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continuous with the outer coat of the receptacle; in the open 
flower they are usually turned sharply back against the wall 
of the hip. 


Anthers of Stamens 
Petal 
Style of v\ \\. 
Pistif ~~ nes -~ Sepa/ 
een An Well 
Ovules- Carer iere ty ™ pls aad 


PuaTE II. 


THE CorRoLLa.—From immediately inside the sepals 
spring the brightly coloured petals forming the corolla. Their 
utilitarian function is to attract insects which may assist in 
the process of fertilization in the course of nature. They 
also act as an additional protection for the more delicate 
organs of reproduction placed inside them. This action may 
be seen in the way in which a flower of “Jersey Beauty,” 
which has been fully expanded during the day, will close ‘up 
at dusk to form a protection from the night air for the stamens 
and pistil. 
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Tue STAMENS.—Springing from the lip of the receptacle, 
just inside the insertion of the petals, we find the stamens, 
which are the male organs of reproduction. ‘They appear as 
a host of thread-like processes in a dense golden ring round 
the centre of the flower. Each thread or filament terminates 
‘in a flattened, thick-edged, bi-lobed expansion known as the 
Anther. Itis the Anthers which produce the minute golden 
grains of Pollen, whose function is to fertilize the embryo 
ovules so that they may develop into seeds that will grow. 
The Pollen grains are formed inside the anther, and, when> 
ripe for their purpose, they are discharged through a 
slit opening along its thickened edge. The slitting open of 
the anther and the discharge of the golden store of pollen 
can be'readily seen in an open flower by examining it with a 
strong pocket lens. 


THE Pistit.—Within the golden ring of stamens will be 
found the open mouth of the jar-like receptacle; and blocking 
up the opening will be seen the column of the pistil as it rises 
“from the inside of the receptacle. On closer examination with 
the pocket lens this column of the Pistil will be found to 
consist of a large number of hairy, thread-like processes, 
known as the “styles’’; each of these terminates in a fleshy 
and somewhat sticky head, the stzgma. If any one of the 
thread-like styles be carefully followed downwards inside the 
receptacle, it will be found to come from a small embryo seed 
which is attached to the inner wall of the cavity of the 
receptacle. at 

Having the structure of the flower before us, now let us 
see how the process of fertilization takes place in nature. 

FERTILIZATION IN NATURE. 

As soon as the grains of pollen are ripe for doing their 
work of fertilization, the anthers in which they have been 
formed split open along their edges and discharge a copious 
golden shower, The filaments of the stamens, which may 
have been: radiating stiffly away from the centre of the 
flower, at this time curve inwards, so that the anthers which 
they support are brought directly above or even in contact 


PLATE III. 


The first step in preparing a flower for fertilization. 


PLATE IV, PLATE V. 


Flower prepared for the application Fertilized flower wrapped up in 
of pollen. waxed paper. 
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with the stigma ends of the pistil. Thus the. bulk of the 
pollen shed will fall directly on the stigmata, and much of 
it will adhere to their viscid surfaces. Each pollen grain 
thus safely deposited at once begins to absorb moisture from 
the stigma. It throws out a long, slender microscopic tube, 
which penetrates the stigma and then grows down the inside 
of the style ‘of the pistil till it reaches the ovule in the 
heart of the embryo seed. By this means the fertilizing 
essence of the pollen, without which further development is 
impossible, is able to reach the ovule. The ovules after 
being thus fertilized develop into seeds, which will in due 
course ripen and become fertile; that is, they become capable, 
under suitable conditions, of germinating into independent 
plants. 

The seeds thus produced, without the interference of a 
designing hybridist, will naturally be fertilized by the 
pollen of the same flower, and we should expect them there- 
fore to grow into plants with the same general characteristics 
‘as the parent ; but when different varieties are flowering 
close together there is always the chance of a cross- 
fertilization being produced by the agency of insects or 
of air currents. Our ordinary garden hybrids, however, are 
of very mixed ancestry ; and in accordance with what is 
known as Mendel’s law we find that plants from self-fertilized 
seeds, even from the same hip, are likely to show great 
variation. Some will “throw back” to one ancestor and 
some to another. We cannot therefore reliably forecast the 
characteristics of any particular seedling. The only certainty 
we get from Mendel’s law 1s that the result is extremely 
uncertain. 


SCIENTIFIC HYBRIDIZATION. 


The object of the hybridist is not simply the reproduction 
of the characteristics of an existing variety. He desires to 
make an improvement on the old variety by introducing into 
its offspring desirable points possessed in a greater degree 
by some other variety. The point he desires to improve 
may be colour, or size, or form, or habit of growth or 
constitution. 
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I. do not propose here to touch the question of the 
selections of varieties to be mated together in “ crosses.” 
The subject is too vague, too much a matter of controversial 
opinion, and in all far too large to be dealt with in a short 
compass. But I do hope to explain the technical steps which 
should be taken in order that cross-fertilization may be done 
scientifically. | 


The first step to be taken by the hybridist is to prevent 
the flower which he has selected as his seed parent from 
being fertilized by its own pollen. 


PREPARATION OF FLOWER FOR FERTILIZATION.—To prevent 
auto-fertilization the selected flower must be attacked early. 
The anthers or male organs must be removed before they 
can do any mischief. This should be before the bud opens, as, 
under suitable conditions of temperature, the anthers will 
often begin to discharge their pollen before the petals unfold. 
For the purpose of removing the stamens a _ convenient 
instrument is a_ sharp-pointed, fine-bladed pair of scissors, 
such as will be found in a manicure set. One point of the 
scissors is inserted through the base of the petals (as shown 
in Plate III.). It is passed round the base of the flower, care 
being taken to avoid any injury to the pistil. All the petals 
and every single anther of the stamens are cut away. If 
the sepals are in the way they may be removed also. This 
leaves the flower with only the female organs, the receptacle, 
ovules and pistil, complete (as shown in Plate IV.). 


With a little practice this operation is quite easy in 
single flowers. It is a little more difficult in doubles, as in 
them some of the anthers may be found mixed up with the 
pistil or tucked in between the pistil and the lip of the 
receptacle. But every one of them must be carefully 
Temoved. 


EXAMINATION OF PREPARED FLOWER.—When thus prepared 
all the stigmata of the pistil should be carefully examined 
with a strong pocket lens. For this purpose the Platyscopic 
lens with magnifying power of 20 or 30 diameters (made by 
Browning, of 146, Strand, W.C.) will be found most suitable. 


PLATE VII. 


Fertilized hips of Jersey Beauty (wich.), covered with a 
glass jar to assist ripening in the open air. 
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With this lens any pollen which has already been shed can 
be easily detected. The golden yellow grains stand out in 
marked contrast to the translucent pale green of the stigma. 
If any pollen is discovered on the stigma the flower should 
be cut off and another prepared in its place. 


APPLICATION OF PoLLEN.—When satisfied that the exposed 
stigmata of the emasculated flower are absolutely free from 
pollen one may proceed to apply the pollen selected for the 
cross. The simplest way to do this is to cut a well expanded 
flower of the variety selected as the pollen parent and to rub 
its anthers thoroughly but gently over the pistil of the prepared 
~ flower. Some hybridists prefer to remove the pollen from 
the anthers of the pollen parent flower with a camel’s hair 
brush and with it rub the stigmata of the seed parent. If 
this ts done great care must be taken that the same brush 
is not used for different varieties of pollen. Others, again, 
take the stamens of the pollen parent in tweezers and apply 
them direct to the stigmata. Whatever method is adopted 
it is well first to examine carefully the stamens of the pollen 
parent to see that the pollen is being well discharged. If 
this is not being done satisfactorily it will be found useful 
to place the flower for a short time in a warm greenhouse, 
the atmosphere of which will greatly encourage the discharge 
of pollen. After the pollen has been applied to the stigmata 
they should again be carefully examined with the pocket lens, 
to see that their surfaces are well coated with pollen. It 
may be necessary to repeat the operation or even to apply a 
fresh flower of the same variety as the pollen parent, so as 
to ensure that the stigmata have been well pollenated. 
When satisfied that the operation is thoroughly done my 
own practice is to wrap up carefully the whole of the 
fertilized hip in a small piece of well waxed, soft tissue 
paper (vide Plate V.). The paper I use for this purpose is 
similar to that in which Ilford photographic plates are 
wrapped. It is soft and flexible and sufficiently well waxed 
to make it remain in position for several days when simply 
twisted round the hip. The object of this wrapping up is 
(a) to prevent the “cross” being contaminated by busy 
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interfering insects bringing pollen from other flowers; (b) to 
prevent the pollen from being brushed or washed off before 
it has done its work; and (c) to provide some protection for 
the delicate parts of the pistil, in place of the natural shelter 
of the petals which have been so ruthlessly removed. The 
hip is then labelled with the names of the seed and pollen 
parents, and is left to develop and ripen on the plant. 


RIPENING THE SEED. 


In a climate like ours, which so often provides us with 
an autumn deficient in sunshine and warmth, the ripening of 
seed in the open air is a matter of some uncertainty. It is 
not surprising therefore that our professional hybridists, who 
work on a large scale, usually do their work under glass 
(vide Plate VI.). But I know some who get very good 
results in the open air; and, for amateurs, open air hybridiza- 
tion has much to recommend it. In a glorious season, like 
that of 1911, the ripening of hips leaves little to be desired. 
Though it must be admitted that the wretched summer of 
IgI2 gave most discouraging results. The open air method 
has the great advantage that it is inexpensive; also the 
would-be hybridist has a much wider choice for his parents ; 
he is not limited to the few plants he has growing in his 
house. 

To combat the vagaries of the weather I make a 
practice of covering my fertilized hips with inverted glass 
jars (vide Plate VII.). This puts each, as it were, in its 
own miniature greenhouse and greatly facilitates the ripening. 
With this assistance one can get in an average season quite 
as much germinable seed as one can deal with. It is not 
necessary for a hip to be dead ripe in order to get seed that 
will grow. 


STORING HIps. 


When the hips are as ripe as they can be expected to 
get in the open air, they may be gathered and carefully 
stored in jars. of slightly moist sand. Here they will further 
ripen till they are wanted for sowing. It is well not to bury 


PLATE VIII. 
Showing Seeds packed inside the Hip. 
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PLATE IX. 
Showing different sizes and shapes of Rose Seeds. 
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the labels in the sand with the hips or they may be found 
to be illegible when sowing time comes. The labels should 
be attached to their respective hips by long pieces of fine 
wire or tarred string, so that the labels themselves may remain 
outside the sand. 


SOWING THE SEED. 


January is a good time for sowing. The compost used 
should be a light loam containing some leaf-mould and a 
good proportion of sand. It should be very firmly pressed 
into the pots or seed pans. 


When the hips are broken up and the seeds taken out 
for planting, it will be found that they vary very much in 
size and shape and in the number of seeds to a hip. Some 
varieties, like R. macrophylla, often have only one seed to a 
hip; but in most varieties there are a number of seeds, 
sometimes 20 or more, closely packed into the hip (vide 
Plate VIII.). The size may range from that of a small 
cherry-stone, as in R. macrophylla, to something little larger 
than a pin’s head, as in R. pisocarpa. The shape may be 
either like a small egg or roughly pyramidal, or like a 
section of an orange, or very irregular and faceted (vide 
Plate IX.). 


The seeds should be planted about an inch apart and 
firmly covered with about }-in. of the light compost. They 
should be raised under glass with the pots plunged in ashes 
or sand, and with gentle bottom heat. They do not require 
a great deal of watering. 


Germination is slow and very irregular. Some seedlings 
appear in a month or two, but many not for over a year. 


Some raisers leave the seedlings in their seed pans till 
they are quite sizeable plants; but my own custom is to 
prick them out into small 60 pots as soon as they have 
developed four or five leaves, and later on to plant them out 
in the open. 
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Many of the seedlings will flower in their first year; but 
others will not do so till the second or third year. It is 
not possible to estimate their real value till plants have been 
budded on briars, and grown thus for several years. 


It will be gathered from this description that the raising 
of Rose seedlings is a long process requiring great care and 
patience, and entailing many disappointments. A very small 
percentage of the plants raised will be really worth growing. 
But in spite of all this it will be found to be a most 
seductive and engrossing pastime. The thrilling excitement 
of watching for the flowering of a batch of one’s own 
seedlings has to be experienced to be understood ; all one’s 
previous trouble and disappointment is quickly forgotten. 
With all their faults and failures these little infant Roses 
are all one’s own; ‘no one else has had a hand in them. 
The further testing of a promising seedling is much more 
exciting than growing specimens of another man’s raising, 
bought from a nurseryman. Throughout it all one is buoyed 
up by the hope that among these little seedlings there may, 
after all, be a Gold Medal Rose. 
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Symposium on Mildew and Black pot. 


Rose Mildew and Black Spot. 


By M. A. BAILEY, B.A. 


The disfiguring effect of Rose Mildew is demonstrated 
perhaps never more strikingly than on the occasion of a 
Rose Show in autumn. Many of our most beautiful Roses 
too often appear against a background of grey and shrivelled 
foliage, which arrests the eye as the group is approached 
and imparts a general impression of unkempt raggedness. 


It would seem to be a pity that more account is not 
taken of the presence of mildew in unsightly quantity when 
prizes are awarded, as it is quite possible, even if it be 
not easy, to keep the plants practically free from the disease. 


In the following pages I shall attempt to give a short 
description of this and of another Rose disease, “ Black 
Spot,” and to indicate the methods by which they may be 
controlled. 


Rose Mildew. 


This disease is certainly the most widespread, though 
probably not the most fatal, of the many to which the Rose 
is subject. On Roses grown in the open it usually makes 
its appearance shortly after the young leaves have expanded. 
At this time it is almost confined to the foliage, where it 
appears as small isolated greyish spots, which later become 
white and mealy. The injured tissues of the leaf in the 
neighbourhood of the spots frequently assume a_ purplish 
colour and the whole leaf is more or less cockled and 
distorted, | | 
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The injury is due to a fungus, which goes by the name 
of Sphaerotheca pannosa. It is a microscopically small plant, 
which spreads over the surface of the leaf in the form of 
extremely fine, branching threads called hyphae. These 
threads send down into the cells of the leaf, over which 
they pass, tiny plugs, which absorb the contents of the cells 
and pass the food material thus obtained to the hyphe, 
where it is used for purposes of nutrition and further growth. 
The mealy appearance referred to is due to the presence 
of countless numbers of very minute spores. These spores 
are the means by which the fungus spreads itself from plant 
to plant throughout the year; they are borne in upright 
chains rising from the creeping hyphe, but the chains are so 
fragile that they break with a puff of wind, and the now 
loosened spores lie free on the diseased spots, or are blown by 
the wind or washed by rain on to healthy leaves of the same 
or adjoining bushes. When such a spore falls on to a leaf, 
and the conditions are favourable, it germinates; that 1s, sends 
out a short hypha, which soon taps one of the superficial cells 
of the leaf, and begins to branch and spread. In three or 
four days this newly established colony will itself be producing 
spores, which can in turn infect other leaves. When it is 
borne in mind that each small diseased area is producing 
thousands of these spores, it will readily be seen how rapidly 
a whole Rose garden may become infested, if the process be 
allowed to go on unchecked. 


In July and August the disease is usually at its height, 
and by this time not only the leaves, but the young shoots 
have become infected, as have also the receptacles, and to a 
less extent the petals, of such as are in flower at this time. 
A little later in the year the fungus begins to prepare 
for the winter. On the ripening shoots, but rarely elsewhere, 
there appear amongst the hyphe minute, round, black bodies, 
called perithecia. Each of these is scarcely larger than the 
point of a pin, and consists of a highly resistant shell, 
enclosing several spores. The perithecia either fall to the 
ground or remain lodged in the meshes of the hyphz on the 
stems, and in this stage the fungus passes the winter 
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unharmed. In the following spring the hard coats of the 
perithecia crack, liberating the spores; many of these find 
their way on to the opening leaves, where they give rise 
to the greyish spore-bearing patches described above. In 
mild winters portions of the fungus adherent to the stem 
as hyphe may also survive and start into activity again as 
the days grow warmer. 


Its Prevention and Control.—We have now seen something 
of the nature of the disease, and have roughly traced the 
life history of the fungus which causes it, omitting certain 
details which are unimportant for our present purposes. It 
now remains to apply this knowledge to the problem of 
devising suitable methods of prevention and control. To 
begin with, it is important to realise that it is much 
easier to prevent an attack of -mildew than it is to cure it. 
It is quite possible to keep the Rose beds free from mildew 
if spraying be commenced before the fungus has made a 
start and continued at intervals throughout the summer 
and early autumn. 


An excellent spray for this purpose 1s a solution of 
Liver of Sulphur—often incorrectly described as “ potassium 
sulphide ’—in water. One ounce of this should be dissolved 
in every five gallons of water, for use on the young opening 
leaves; later in the year, as the foliage hardens, the 
strength of the. solution may be increased to one ounce in 
every four gallons. The liver of sulphur can be conveniently 
dissolved in warm water in an enamelled saucepan, water 
being subsequently added to bring the whole to the right 
strength. Rain-water is preferable if it can be obtained. 
It is very important that the solution should be applied 
within two days, at most, after it has been made, as it 
deteriorates rather rapidly. However, as it is very cheap 
and very simply prepared, this should be no disadvantage. 


The spraying should be done with a proper spraying 
syringe, or better still with a small spraying machine, which 
does the work much more effectively, and saves a great 
deal of time if the Rose garden be an extensive one. 
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The first spraying in the year should be done early, when 
the leaves have just unfolded, and subsequent sprayings 
should be made at intervals of about a fortnight throughout 
the season. If heavy rains wash the spray from the leaves, 
it is wise to apply it at even shorter intervals. The operation 
is best carried out on a dull day, or the leaves may be 
scorched. Care must be taken to see that both sides of the 
leaves are reached by the spray, which must not, however, 
be allowed to touch blooms that are intended for exhibition. 


Very little good can be done by winter spraying, as the 
extremely resistant covering of the perithecia protects them 
from injury. It is advisable, however, in pruning to cut out 
and burn those shoots which are badly infested. 


Black Spot. 


This disease also is caused by a fungus, but one of a 
very different character from that which has been described 
as causing Rose mildew. Its name is Actinonema rose, and 
it lives entirely inside the tissues of the plant, growing just 
underneath the outermost skin of the leaf, and between this 
and the cells of the epidermis. This being the case, it will 
be seen that it is impossible to kill the hyphe of the fungus, 
without spraying so severely that the leaves themselves suffer. 
Hence it becomes all the more imperative to commence 
spraying before the disease has made any appreciable headway, 
thus preventing its spread by killing the spores as they 
germinate. 

The diseased leaves show spots of a _ brownish black 
colour, which vary in breadth from less than a quarter of 
an inch to the whole width of the leaf. Closer examination 
shows what appear to be black threads, spreading from the 
centre of the spots and branching repeatedly. These threads 
are in reality bundles of the hyphe, growing just under the 
surface of the skin of the leaf. The spores are produced 
in little clusters along the course of the black threads, and 
are liberated by the bursting of the skin over the places 
where they occur. 
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The disease, if at all severe, causes premature defoliation 
of the bushes, which then commence to grow agai,’ only to 
be crippled by the frost. In bad cases, the bushes may die 
after two or three years as the result of such continued 
weakening. The fungus, when once it has entered the leaves, 
is able to continue its growth even after they have fallen from 
the plant, and it is the spores produced on these fallen leaves 
which infect the same or other plants in the following year. 


Treatment.—Spraying with Liver of Sulphur, according 
to the formula and in the manner recommended for the 
treatment of Mildew, will be found efficacious, provided that 
the operation be commenced early enough in the year, and 
systematically continued at intervals during the season. 
In addition, in the case of Black Spot, it 1s necessary 
carefully to collect and burn all diseased leaves which have 
fallen to the ground. These are centres of infection, just 
as much as those which remain on the tree, and it is in 
.them that the fungus tides over the winter. I have recom- 
mended Liver of Sulphur solution in the treatment of the 
above diseases, because it is cheap, and, if properly applied, 
more lasting in its effect than such a_ substance as 
Formaldehyde, which is lost by evaporation very shortly after 
it has been applied. 


Finally, I should like to call attention to another way in 
which these two diseases may be kept at bay, and that ts 
by the breeding of immune varieties. It 1s common 
knowledge that different varieties of Roses vary greatly in 
the resistance that they offer to one or other of these 
diseases, but unfortunately very little, as yet, is known 
about the heredity of this character. 


The Rose Wichmoss will serve as an illustration. It is 
a cross between the Moss Rose, which is very ‘susceptible 
to mildew, and Rosa wichuraiana, which is almost entirely 
immune. In its growth, and to some extent in the appearance 
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of the leaves, it resembles the wichuraiana, whilst it possesses 
to quite a-marked degree the “ mossiness ” of its other parent, 
and also, unfortunately, the latter’s susceptibility to mildew. 
It is quite possible that amongst the offspring of this 
Rose may be found one which, though to all appearances a 
true Moss Rose, is, nevertheless, as immune to the disease 
as Rosa wichuraiana itself. 


Black Spot in Roses. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON, Vice-President N.R.S. 


Of all the fungoid diseases to which our Roses are 
subject this is one of the most fatal and least easy to deal 
with. It appears, moreover, to be becoming more widely 
spread every year, and of the many gardens I have been in 
this summer I cannot recall one that was wholly free from 
it. Its evil effects are two-fold, for not only does a serious 
attack greatly impair the subsequent flowers of the year, 
but it weakens the constitution of the plants and leaves 
them less capable of resisting the frosts of the succeeding 
winter and spring. This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of the Pernetiana:‘or Austrian Hybrid group, many of 
the members of which are specially liable to attack from 
this disease. So much is this the case that I am _ inclined 
to think one half the difficulty of their culture in this 
country would be solved if an effective method of curing or 
warding off black spot could be devised. 


I will instance the Lyons Rose. For some years after 
I first had it in my garden it was free from this trouble, 
and during this period I had not the least cause to complain 
of any lack of hardiness or delicacy of constitution. Three 
summers ago my plants of this variety became attacked, 


LEAVES AND SHOOTS OF “WEDDING BELLS” (poly.) BADLY INFESTED WITH 
ROSE MILDEw. 


LEAFLET OF ROSE ATTACKED BY BLACK Spot FUNGUS. 
Magnified 4 diameters. 
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and no means I have employed have succeeded in ridding 
the plants of the disease. No longer were they able to 
stand the winter ordeal, notwithstanding the mildness of 
our recent winters. Each spring since they were attacked 
I have had to cut away much dead wood and pull up dead 
plants, and in some cases the shoots have died half back 
even before winter has well set in. Consequently, this 
autumn I have dug up the whole of my plants of the 
Lyons Rose, which were grown in two batches of about 20 
plants each. All but some half-dozen of the best have been 
got rid of, and these were transferred to a distant part of 
the garden where they can do little harm, and a fresh batch 
of new plants have been planted in some fresh ground. It 
would almost seem that unless a means of treating the 
disease can be found, Roses of this group will have to 
be treated as biennials or at least triennials, and renewed 


every few years. 


I fancy there must either be two varieties of the 
disease or it must attack different Roses in different ways. 
The one form of the appearance of the disease, which 
is that usually illustrated in books, and common where the 
Hybrid Perpetual or Hybrid Tea is the Rose attacked, is 
marked by one or more black patches usually commencing 
in the centre of the leaf and rapidly extending. Very soon 
the leaf turns yellow, the joint of the leaf with the stem 
becomes affected, and it seems to disarticulate when a 
slight blow or even shake of the tree causes it to fall, The 
same thing occurs with the individual leaflets, some of 
which may fall or be knocked off before the whole leaf 
drops. 


The second form in which the disease appears I have 
noticed chiefly in Tea Roses, though sometimes in Hybrid 
Teas. In this case, instead of a black blotch appearing in 
the centre of the leaf, a bronzy black rim forms round the 
edge of the leaf. This gradually increases, and the leaf 
turns yellow and readily falls, as in the case of the other 
form. Whether these are two varieties of the fungus, or 
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two different forms in which it affects different plants I am 
unable to say. In one case in which the disease apparently 
started with a standard of Hiawatha and spread on to some 
Hybrid Perpetuals and also to a bed of Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 
I did notice one or two affected leaves of the latter having 
the central black spot ; but my observation was _ not 
sufficiently careful to justify me’ in drawing any conclusion 
from it, but it is not of much importance to the Rosarian 
for the effect on the plant is similar in both cases. 


Then how is the disease to be irenked’? 


I fear we have as yet no specific when the disease has 
once appeared. I need perhaps hardly say that I at once 
tried the formaldehyde recommended in last year’s Rose 
Annual by Dr. Waddell, but in my hands it has unfortu- 
nately been less successful than he apparently found it. I 
tried this remedy first for mildew on Roses under glass in 
the spring, and of the strength he mentioned it seemed to me 
to have practically no effect on the disease, and if made up 
stronger, it injured the foliage. Later in the year I tried it 
as a remedy for black spot. In only one case did I notice 
any improvement after its use. This was on a bed of 
Maman Cochet, which had begun to suffer; but as I also 
removed all the affected leaves 1 am not clear that the 
improvement which followed was due to the formaldehyde. 
In other places in the garden where the disease occurred I 
could notice no good results follow its application. I ought 
to add that I have not yet tried this remedy during the 
winter at the double strength Dr. Waddell advises, and 
perhaps this is essential to the success of the treatment he 
recommends. 


In the summer of 1912 I had noted three centres in my 
garden as badly affected by the disease—(1) at the foot of a 
south wall in front of a plant of Lady Waterlow, which 
suffered severely; (2) in a long border at the base of two 
pillars, Climbing Frau Karl Druschki and Dawn; (3) a 
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group of about 20 plants of:-the Lyons Rose. In the 
autumn, 1912, and summer, 1913, they received the following 
treatment :— 


(1) The border in front of Lady Waterlow was 
thoroughly re-made, fresh soil being brought in, and in the 
following summer (1913) the plants and the walls were from 
time to time freely syringed with ‘“ Abol’’ and occasionally 
with Cyllin soft soap. In this case there was no serious 
outbreak of the disease. A leaf or two here and there 
became affected and were removed, but it did not: spread, 
and I should regard the result as satisfactory. 


(2) The border at the foot of the two pillars was 
treated with sulphate of iron in May at the rate of an 
ounce to the square yard, and this treatment was extended 
to the grass on the paths adjoining the border. The 
disease did not appear until autumn, and for some time | 
thought the result had been satisfactory. Early in 
September, however, it broke out and became serious, 
notwithstanding the removal of affected leaves. I attribute 
the outbreak chiefly to the Pillars, as the bamboos on which 
the Pillar Roses were trained were not cleaned and dis- 
infected, and it was on the Pillar Roses the disease first 
appeared, subsequently spreading to the dwarf Roses at 
their foot. 


(3) The group of Lyons Roses were also treated in 
May with sulphate of iron, and freely dusted with sulphur, 
also being occasionally sprayed with ‘‘Abol’’ or Cyllin. The 
result here was an absolute failure; all the plants lost their 
leaves by the middle of July, and the batch was ruined for 
the year. Subsequent treatment with sulphur, though it 
seemed perhaps to check the disease, produced no restoration 
to health. 


Higher up the same border in which the Lyons Roses 
suffered, and separated by a group of Mme. Ravary and 
another of Mme. Abel Chatenay, was a group of 18 White 
Maman Cochet. These suffered very severely from the 
disease in the summer of 1913, about the same time as 
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the -Lyons Rose, and towards the end of July every leaf 
had fallen. The Mme. Abel Chatenay was slightly 
affected; the Mme. Ravary hardly at all. So soon as the 
disease was noticed in the White Maman Cochets a dressing 
of powdered sulphate of iron was applied to the bed, the 
affected leaves were removed as far as_ possible, and 
subsequently powdered sulphur was freely and frequently 
dusted over the plants. In this case the treatment 
appeared quite successful, the plants shot again freely, and 
no recurrence of the disease occurred until November, 
when, for feat of the disease re-appearing next year, the 
White Maman Cochets were dug up, the ground re-made 
and planted with fresh Roses of another variety (Mrs. 
David M’Kee). 


In the case I have before referred to, where the disease 
originated in a standard of Hiawatha and spread to a bed 
of Mrs. Foley Hobbs, the formaldehyde spray was at first 
tried, and used frequently; but as it appeared to produce 
little or no effect on the disease, resort was had to freely 
powdering the plants with sulphur, and this seemed to check 
the disease, but it did not cure it, and throughout the 
season the plants had sometimes few, sometimes many 
leaves affected; but though the attack was troublesome, it 
did not become really serious. 


There can be little doubt that different Roses vary very 
much in their liability to this complaint. I have an 
instance in my garden at the moment. A plant of Mrs, 
Aaron Ward accidentally found its way into a group of 
Betty. Quite late in the autumn Betty became affected, and 
as I write (December 21st) Betty has become denuded of 
foliage, but the plant of Mrs. Aaron Ward is quite green 
and healthy. Among the Hybrid Perpetuals Victor Hugo and 
Mrs. John Laing seem to be little affected by the disease, 
while Horace Vernet falls an easy prey. 


It would be of interest, and I think important to 
rosarians, if fungologists could give us some more accurate 
and extensive information of this parasite than is yet generally 
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known. We are told, and can with an ordinary lens see 
for ourselves, that there are two kinds of spores, summer and 
winter spores, the latter larger and I think blacker and 
protected by a thick case, which bursts in the spring, letting 
out the spores ready for germination, and casting them, it 1s 
said, though I know not on what evidence, to a distance of 
Io feet. It may possibly be that the summer spores would 
be killed by a reagent which had no effect on the winter 
spores in their thick cases. | 


If this be so, it would appear a possible explanation of 
the reason why the treatment with sulphate of iron was 
successful in the case I have mentioned of the White 
Maman Cochet group and not so with the group of Lyons 
Roses. In the case of the Lyons Roses the attack was 
anticipated and the dressing of sulphate of iron applied in 
May just when the foliage began to appear. The spores 
might at that time perhaps be still in their spore cases. In 
the case of the White Maman Cochet group on the other 
hand no attack was expected, and it was not until the plants 
were nearly denuded of leaves that the iron was applied. At 
that time it was late July, and the spores in the ground 
would be summer spores and possibly more open to attack 
than when enveloped in their winter cases. One would like 
to know by definite, and reproducible laboratory experiment 
what substances and what minimum strength of dilution 
would destroy the spores in each of their stages. 


Another thing one would like to ask the fungologist is 
the extent to which the mycelium of the fungus permeates 
the tissues of the plant. From the premature yellowing 
and disarticulation of the petiole, and indeed of the petiolule, 
which ensues, one might suspect it as possible that the 
hyphe of the fungus plant penetrate considerably into the 
tissues, and possibly even pursue their way into the stem ot 
the plant itself, where they might remain dormant, like the 
mycelium in a cake of mushroom spawn, until growth 
of the plant recommences the following spring. Is there, in 
fact, a vegetative growth in a plant that has been attacked 
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as well as a reproduction by spores? We are often asked to 
assume that reproduction is only affected by spores, and that 
if we could destroy these in the winter our gardens would 
pe free from the disease. I am _ uncertain whether the 
assumption is warranted. I noticed an outbreak of the 
disease this summer in a newly-made Rose garden in the 
Midlands where the beds had been made of maiden loam, 
and the garden must have been some hundreds of yards away 
from the nearest Rose plant previously in the vicinity. The 
-newly-made garden was planted with yearling plants from 
distant nurseries, and yet the disease broke out. 


In my own garden I planted a small batch of Edward 
Mawley in a newly-made bed of fresh soil, yet the first leaves 
to be found on the young plants in the following spring 
became almost at once affected with black spot, before it could 
be reasonably probable that infection could be carried from 
another part of the garden. In this case the plants had 
been washed in a rain water tub but not disinfected before 
being planted. 


In both these cases it 1s possible spores might have 
been clinging to the plants and germinated in the spring, 
but it seems almost certain that in some form the disease 
came with the plants from the nursery, and until the 
contrary is proved, it seems as likely that the mycelium of 
the fungus was in the body of the plant as that there was 
a chance spore case somewhere adherent to it externally. 
The weakening effect of the disease on the constitution of 
the plant in the following year seems to me to be greater 
than one would expect to follow from the premature 
defoliation, which often does not occur till late in the year, 
and this would seem to favour the hypothesis of possible 
permeation of the tissues by the hyphe of the fungus. 


On the other hand, the fact that a plant does some- 
times seem quite to recover from the disease points rather 
in the direction of external infection. However this be, it is 
clearly of the utmost importance to take every possible 
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precaution to destroy during the winter and spring as many 
of the hibernating spores as we can; and I would draw 
particular attention to the desirability of washing with a 
good disinfectant the pillars and arches to which any 
climbing Roses that have been affected are trained. I am 
myself using Sanitas Powder for the purpose. Moreover, 
in any place where an attack has occurred, it will be well 
to remove the top soil for an inch or so, and replace it 
with fresh loam from an uninfected spot. 


A Surgeon’s Views on the Prevention of Mildew, Black 
Spot and other Rose Maladies caused by Fungi. 


By GEORGE G. HAMILTON, M.B. 


‘‘ Prevention is better than cure.’’ Undoubtedly, but my 
ideas of prevention and the ideas of most Rosarians and 
gardeners I talk to, are very different. Plant treatment 
to-day seems to me to be at about the same stage of 
development as the treatment of patients affected with 
similar fungi was thirty years ago, when I studied such 
diseases as wound fever, erysipelas, tubercle, etc., under 
Lord Lister. As gardeners then, let us see if we can learn 
anything from the surgeons. If there are a great many 
remedies for a disease, you may be quite sure there is no 
cure, and this is certainly true of the mildews. 


Chemicals will not get rid of the disease ; they may stop 
a sporing fungus in spring or late summer, but there is on 
the ground, or on the stumps, the trees, the manure near 
an ordinary Rose bed, enough mildew to kill all the Roses 
for miles round, provided the spores find suitable conditions. 
When I hear gardeners say they have no mildew I simply 
smile; they might as well tell me they have no fungus on 
their boots. If they have any doubt about their boots, let 
them damp them a little and put them in a dark place at a 
suitable temperature, and they will soon find out. But what 
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I particularly want to point out is, that you can more or 
less get rid of the fungus mould on your boots, but you 
cannot clean your Roses, because by the time you observe 
mildew it has made its entrance, and if the living organism 
(the Rose) cannot protect itself it will be poisoned in spite 
of all chemicals; in fact, chemicals will only lower the 
vitality of the plant. (See Illustration of Mildew on page 107.) 


Surgeons admitted this years ago, but I remember the 
time when violent quarrels were going on about carbolic 
acid, perchloride of mercury, iodoform, each surgeon 
advocating their chemical, and each vendor puffing theirs, 
just as the Rosarian is doing to-day. You will scarcely find 
a syringe in a well-appointed hospital ward to-day. Most 
gardeners know the polyporus or biscuit fungus which 
protrudes from the oak and other trees. You might as 
well remove or syringe or apply chemicals to that biscuit 
as to the mildew you see on a Rose, for this biscuit is only 
the fructification of a disease which is inhabiting every part 
of the oak wood and causing grave vital change in the tree, 
with ultimately its death. 


Surgeons recognise four chief factors as causing 
infection by minute fungi in man, and exactly the same 
essentials are necessary for the Rose mildews. 


(2) An abrasion or slight wound. 

(6) A depressed vitality. 

(c) Bad hygienic surroundings. 

(d) The fungi (microbes, bacteria, bacilli). 


Let us follow these headings as applied to the Rose. 


(a2) Thick-skinned people have the best chance, the thin 
epithelium of the consumptive renders him liable to catarrhs 
and then to tubercle; the young are more susceptible to 
tubercle. So with the Rose, the thin-skinned Roses and the 
young shoots are most liable to mildew, and a wound is a 
very dangerous point of entrance, the exuding sap being a 
beautiful culture ground. 
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(6) Every Rosarian knows that it is the weakly plants 
which are liable to mildew. Over-watering the roots of 
plants has been proved by experiment to lead to a depressed 
vitality in the same way that excess of alcohol does in the 
human. Again, experiments have shown that starved plants 
are almost immune, but of course this starvation is not very 
remunerative as regards fine flowers or -fine crops. 


(c) Overcrowding in large towns is a fruitful causal 
agent in consumption, and all Rose-growers must remember 
that they are breaking one of the laws of Nature in making 
a garden of Roses only, and just as in the over-stocking of 
a trout stream, grouse moor, or pheasant cover, fungous 
disease will have its way. The massing of numbers of the 
same species is dangerous on account of the rapid spread of 
epidemic disease. 7 

(dq) The fungus. Every flowering plant has its special 
fungus, and the Rose has more than its share; but mildew, 
orange rust, and black spot, are the most common. Tubeuf 
mentions twelve affecting the Rose, a description of six of 
which is admirably given in the ‘‘ Enemies of the Rose” 
of the National Rose Society. None of these fungi thrive 
without the other conditions (a, ), c, d) I have mentioned. 


We are only on the fringe of the investigations which 
must be made into the life history of these Rose fungi, and 
no real cure can come till we know it. With our present 
knowledge, how, then, are we to protect our Roses? By 
cleanliness by heat and by selecting hardy varieties. 


Cleanliness. This must be wide. I have had my 
hands washed with every conceivable chemical, and yet a 
laboratory assistant has been able to get a tube culture 
from the side of the nail or other part, especially where the 
skin is frayed. 


Heat.—Anything over 140 degrees Fahrenheit will kill 
most mildews. Hence the sterilization of pots and soil is 
best done by boiling, but good fresh country soil contains 
very few fungi. The air contains few organisms, but it has 
been proved in the case of the potato disease that a moist, 
humid couple of days will develop the disease which has 
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been lying sometimes for years, waiting for the proper 
conditions, and, artificially, this has been verified at Kew. 
Worry all fungi, most of which are surface growers, by 
constantly once a week or so forking the Rose bed. Remove and 
destroy diseased plants or portions of these, and do not finger. 


Avoip WounDs AND ABRASIONS.—For the most part 
Nature is kind and heals these quickly, but if the wound 
has to be large I often give a dab of creosote or tar. 
Winds do carry spores, but as a rule the source of 
these spores is close at hand and removable from the 
neighbourhood of the Rose bed. A surgeon friend of mine 
creosotes his pine trees around his Roses with, he says, 
marked success. A brewer once consulted me as to a 
likely cause in a certain wind of his beer going wrong. 
We discovered that close by was a railway siding where 
town refuse stood in open trucks to be put on the fields. 
An application was made to the railway authorities, and 
after the practice was discontinued there was no more 
trouble in his beer, although the wind often blew from that 
direction. | 


SELECT Harpy VARIETIES.—Tubeuf states that “ Millardet 
out of numerous hybrid vines has succeeded at last in obtaining 
vines with roots proof against phylloxera, leaves resistant 
to attacks of downy mildew, and grapes which impart the 
esteemed flavour to the old and well-known European wines.” 


Roses grown under glass are more susceptible to 
infection on account of the softness of their leaves, but 
there are other most fruitful sources in a greenhouse. Look 
at the walls, look at the pots, look at what these stand on 
(not sterilized ashes as a rule), look at the sour soil from 
which some are, I am quite sure, infected, and add to this 
a very Suitable temperature, and the causes are not far to 
seek. A visit to an operating room and wards of a modern 
hospital is an excellent object lesson in wide cleanliness. 
The Germans in this matter are in advance of us, 
only because their Government helps them, and as_ both 
our Liberal and Conservative parliamentary representatives 
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disregard anything like scientific investigations which cost 
money and take a long time to show results, it remains, as 
in the case of our hospitals, for individual societies like the 
National Rose Society to spend much money in scientific 
investigation as the only means towards true progress. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF MILDEW, TAKEN FROM TUBEUF & SMITH'sS ‘‘ DISEASES OF PLANTs,” 
PUBLISHED BY MEssrRs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
The block for this illustration was kindly supplied, with their permission, by Julius Springer, 
of Berlin, the publisher of the German edition of that Treatise. 


Mildew and Black Spot. 


‘By the REV. F. PAGE-ROBERTS, Vice-President N.R.S. 


It was my intention during the past Rose season to 
experiment with several of the remedies recommended for the 
prevention and destruction of mildew and black spot. But I 
have not done it as systematically as I ought to have done. 
Instead of selecting beds for the different washes I used Abol, 
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Jeyes’ Horticultural Wash, Calvert’s Carbolic Soap and other 
remedies on the same trees alternately, and this work I began 
directly after pruning and kept spraying with them about every 
fortnight to the end of the summer, so I cannot say which of 
these washes was the most‘effective. But I had no mildew 
worth mentioning except on the newly planted trees from 
Ireland. One other wash I used on a bed of Frau Karl 
Druschki—so subject to mildew—Bergers “ Lime-sulphur ” 
solution, and no mildew was seen through the growing 
season, but a white sediment remained on the leaves a long 
time, there being little rain to wash it off. Then as to black 
spot, which does not trouble my trees much, I sprayed 
steadily with .“ Formaldehyde” on my worst specimens, 
Carmine Pillar and Sheila Wilson. It did not quite kill it, 
but was of use in keeping it in check. Its fault is that it 
burns the young sappy growths. I have also used for years 
the dark coloured flowers of sulphur. It is easily distributed 
from the bellows made for this purpose and blown when the 
dew is on the plants; on a still warm morning its effect is 
soon observed. | 


Parasite Plagues and some Principles of 
Treatment. 


By Dr. ARTHUR R. WADDELL. 


How much scope for research there is in the Rose 
world alone, is shown by the formidable list of known 
diseases due to the Bacteria and their kin, the Fungi, 
ranging from the damping-off disease, which robs us of 
our young seedlings, on to the grim canker. Of leaf spot 
diseases there are no less than six identified. Of the 
mildews, in addition to black mildew, we have, at least, 
three of everyday occurrence; of cankers four; of blighting 
diseases, where leaves wilt, young shoots droop and plants 
die, we have two. Three others cause injury, swelling and 
wounds of stem and bark. Leaf scorch is responsible for 
injury to leaf and bark. We have a disease responsible for 
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tumours, another destroying its victims by strangulating 
the young stem just above the ground, another causing 
wholesale defoliation, and so on. And it is only by 
understanding the general principles of fungus growth that 
we can hope to obtain a clear grasp of the principles on 
which we must proceed in order to grapple with them. 


The basis of all Fungi is the mycelium. The white 
fibrous material we see in the soil where mushrooms or 
toadstools have grown, or in a spent hotbed, is mycelium. 
It is a mass of finely interbranching fibres, and constitutes 
the real body of the fungus. It absorbs food and produces 
the spores. What we call mushrooms and toadstools are 
nothing but felted mycelium, prepared to develop and 
distribute the spores. Almost any part of a mycelium is 
capable of growing into a separate individual if it is placed 
in suitable surroundings, but it is the spores, developed in 
enormous numbers and readily distributed, which are the 
potential medium of increase. Generally speaking, about 
the most we can do is to attack the spores as they appear, 
the mycelium, when not superficial, being fairly safely out 
of reach inside the plant. 

In the Temperate Zones the necessary conditions of 
heat and moisture are most evenly distributed, and it is 
there that we find the fungi most active and numerous. In 
the Temperate Zones there is generally a winter when 
vegetation must rest, [and a spring and summer when it 
grows actively; it therefore follows that those species of 
fungi which can raise spores capable of lying dormant 
throughout the winter, awaiting the more congenial oppor- 
tunity of germinating afforded by the spring, will be most 
likely to survive. As we might expect, therefore, our Rose 
fungi can do this, and the spores they produce in autumn 
can lie dormant until the spring. Then, when the plant 
world awakes, when sap begins to flow and buds swell, they, 
too, awake and germinate. Quickly the new _ individual 
builds up its mass of mycelium, and produces spores in 
enormous numbers which, unlike the winter spores, are 
adapted for speedy germination, the activities of the vegetable 
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world: giving them their opportunity. How rapidly the 
individuals of a species may multiply from a single spore 
which has lain dormant throughout the winter, may be 
understood when it is realised that a new generation comes 
into sporebearing about every fortnight, and that, of the 
enormous number of spores produced by each, possibly a 
thousand in each case may have the chance of finding a 
suitable habitat. The fungi cannot elaborate their own 
food from the inorganic elements as the other plants do, but 
must find it in the form of organic material ready prepared 
for them, and those we have to deal with here are therefore 
obliged to lead a parasitic existence upon some plant, drawing 
their nutrition from its tissues. 

When a spore alights on a nesting place and starts to 
grow, it thrusts its fingers of mycelium between the cells of 
its host as a wallflower thrusts its roots between the inter- 
stices of a wall, or it spreads them on the surface of the 
plant where it can pick up some nourishment, such as the 
secretions from aphides, &c. It may burrow deeply into the 
tissues, invade the life vessels of the plant, block them up, 
work havoc by its pressure effects, maiming or killing. Or 
it may act as an irritant and induce irregular growths, such 
as tumours, swellings, or canker. But the harm it can do 
does not end here, for the mycelium secretes two substances, 
an enzyme or ferment, and a toxin or poison. The ferment 
can digest or dissolve the walls of adjacent cells, and so give 
the greedy fingers access to the contained protoplasm and 
other nutrient, and the toxin brings about the same result by 
killing the cells outright, and thus leaving their contents to 
be devoured. 

This little sketch of the life history and habits of the 
fungi will show us how necessary it is not to postpone our 
operations until the summer, but to open the campaign by 
attacking the winter spores before they have started germinat- 
ing. Should we, however, let these escape our attentions, we 
should follow up the same principle by waging ceaseless 
hostilities on the succeeding broods throughout the spring 
and summer. How often do we hear people say, in the case 
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of mildew, that “It came in a night!” It did not come in 
a night, for what suddenly came into sight is mycelium and 
sporulation of a countless host of individuals, possibly al. 
sprung from a single spore which had wintered on the plant, 
and which had germinated perhaps a dozen generations 
before. A few days’ delay may allow so many enemies to 
secure a footing. 


Out of doors the syringe is the best weapon. Even a 
sufficiently frequent spray with water alone would do much, 
but the addition of a fungicide naturally makes it more 
effectual. The reputed fungicides are numerous; but of those, 
all of which are coal-tar derivatives should be looked on with 
suspicion, for although their combination with potash soap, &c.,. 
may mitigate this, they retard the growth and energy of the 
plants. Last year I recommended Formaldehyde for Black 
Spot in the strength of a tablespoonful to the gallon of water. 
It is equally efficacious against all fungi, and not only does 
it in no way prejudice the plant, but there is now reason to 
regard it as directly beneficial. Among the beds on which I 
was experimenting last summer was one containing 30 plants 
of one variety, all of equal age and vigour. The particular 
variety was a good doer. I divided the bed into two sections, 
systematically spraying No. 1 with Formaldehyde and leaving 
No. 2 untreated. Both sections were about equally affected 
by a form of mildew new to me, and which I refer to below 
as Thorn Mildew. At the end of October I noticed that the 
plants in the section thus treated were decidedly taller than 
those in the untreated portion, the difference, measuring them 
individually, being over two inches. Now, I am not going to 
pretend to dogmatise in offering any explanation for this. 
All that I want to emphasise is that the plants started level, 
and that, whatever was the actual cause of this difference in 
height, it was something outside the plants themselves. It 
may be that Formaldehyde brings a chemical molecule of 
value to the plants, or it may be that the result was brought 
about by its attacking the parasite, thus modifying the action 
of the internal enzyme and toxin. We must content our- 
selves with the facts and form our own opinions. To the 
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naked eye the amount of mycelium on the plants was about 
the same in both sections, but owing to a lengthy illness I 
have been unable to carry my .investigations as far as I 
should have done otherwise. 


For some reason books of reference in this country refer 
to mildew as being due to the fungus Sphaerotheca pannosa. 
I do not know how such a mistake has been allowed to 
stand so long in the literature of the subject, for the 
ordinary Powdery Mildew, which we are all accustomed to 
regard as mildew proper, is not due to this fungus, but to 
the mildew fungus of the hop, S. Humuli. S. pannosa does 
also cause a mildew, but its characters are quite distinct 
from Powdery Mildew. And now there is the third, or new 
species to which I have referred and which form, from its 
habit of specially attacking the thorns of the plant, I have 
provisionally named “Thorn Mildew.” It first appeared in 
my garden in 1912, affecting a single bed; but as I wished 
to observe the behaviour of the affected variety towards 
parasitic diseases generally, no treatment was adopted. In 
1913 it had spread to five other beds, all on one side of the 
garden, and none of which had shown it before. I regard 
the invasion with misgiving. 


How distinct are those three species of mildew is shown 
by the following brief description :— 


1.—Powdery Mildew, caused by Sphaerotheca Humult. 
Mycelium evanescent, occurring mostly on the leaves, 
apparently in sudden epidemics. 


2.—Felted Mildew, due to S. pannosa. Mycelium 
forming a dense felted mass, usually on the flower stems or 
buds, rarely on the leaves. Persistent. At first shiny white 
or glistening, then turning greyish or sometimes brown. 
Causes necrosis of the whole thickness of the bark. 


3-—Thorn Mildew, caused by Sphaerotheca, species 
undetermined. Mycelium coarsely fibrous, never felted, 
shining white, not changing colour. Persistent, and remain- 
ing visible throughout the winter on the grey necrosed outer 
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bark. Appearing mainly on the base of the thorns, slightly 
on the adjacent stems. Causes some necrosis of the outer 
bark. Winter spores apparently unusually resistant. 


In reference to Black Spot, as there are various diseases 
characterised by the appearance of dark spots on the leaves, 
I would suggest that this plague should be described in the 
future as “ Defoliating”” Black Spot. 


There is nothing but good to be said as_ regards 
Formaldehyde in the treatment of Black Spot, but at the 
same time the advisability of destroying every affected leaf 
is unquestionable. 


Before concluding, I should just like to refer to the 
resistance offered by certain varieties of Roses to diseases 
which ravage others. As an instance of this, I have growing 
side by side on a Pillar a plant of Longworth Rambler 
and one of Lady Gay. The Rambler is smitten with 
Defoliating Black Spot, Her Ladyship remains free. I know 
that some attribute this immunity to some quality of 
hardness of leaf in the latter; but I think that there is 
another and a more interesting explanation. I have referred 
to Powdery Mildew as being caused by S. Humuli, the hop 
mildew fungus. This affects a large variety of plants, 
especially the hop, the strawberry and the Rose. The fungus 
in each case is identical, yet the spores bred on the Rose 
will not germinate on the hop or strawberry, nor vice versé. 
Here is evolution going on under our eyes. Indeed, with all 
reverence, we might say that it was the work of Creation 
going on, for those apparently similar fungi have varied so 
much that they have already restricted their germinating 
ground. The deduction is that, if we can only produce a 
species of Rose which will give us the qualities of our 
Hybrid Teas, but which will be so varied from our present 
strain as to be immune to Mildew and Defoliating Black 
Spot, what an advance would be there! And the case of 
Lady Gay shows that it is quite possible. 
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The Lasting Qualities of Cut Roses. 


By Mrs. H. R. DARLINGTON. 


In his lovely little lyric to the Rose, Waller conjures 
the flower to “Tell her that wastes her time and me,” that 
in comparing her to the Rose, he resembles her to all that 
is most “sweet and fair.” 


The Rose is to bid the shy maiden come forth into the 
light and allow her beauties to be admired, enforcing the 
lesson by referring to the futility of its own blossoming if 
confined to the desert, ““where no men abide,” and then, 
somewhat ruthlessly, the lover bids it ‘die ”— 


That she the common fate of all things rare, 
May read in thee 

How small a part of time they share, 

That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 


Beauty, adaptability and evanescence are, then, the attri- 
butes of the Rose that stirred the imagination of the poet ; 
and still these qualities, even the last, are endearing ones. 
Who really cares for an everlasting flower, pretty as many of 
them may be? I am quite sure, for my own part, that much 
of the Rose’s charm lies in its rapid changes, its illusive 
beauty: the exquisite promise of the morning bud by noon 
gives the perfection of the open flower, while night comes 
with merciful darkness to hide its decay, and with gentle 
dews to bring forth the Roses of to-morrow. 


This may seem an unpractical and unpromising intro- 
duction to the subject of this paper, but I hope it is not so 
altogether ; for the very fact of the Rose bloom’s evanescence 
causes the true Rose lover to spend much time among his 
flowers, studying their every phase, thus learning which 
varieties fade the fastest on the plants, and which last best 
when cut and put in water. 
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As a general rule the fuller a Rose is the longer it will 
last whether on the plant or in water and vice versd; as a 
rule, too, white and yellow Roses rather improve when cut, 
the white becoming whiter and more pure, and the yellow 
deepening in colour; but beyond these generalizations it 
would not often be wise to dogmatise on the subject, and to 
say such and such a Rose lasts well in water, and such 
another does not do so. In my experience much of the 
lasting power of our Roses depends on cutting them in the 
right stage, in slitting up or lightly hammering their stems, 
and giving them a good drink in deep water before arranging 
them in vases. A Rose cut in cool weather will last many 
days; the same variety might only live a single day in hot 
weather, and even in hot weather they will live longer if 
gathered in the cool of the evening or when the early 
morning dew is still on them. 


Apart, however, from all these considerations, there are 
undoubtedly some classes of Roses, and some varieties in 
each class, that keep their freshness of form and colour 
when in water better than others. 


The rugosas, as a class, I have always found unsatis- 
factory in this respect; this is disappointing, because they 
flower early and are very fragrant. Even when the spring 
stems are slit up with a sharp knife they are often unable 
to absorb enough water to keep their heads erect. Conrad 
F. Meyer is better than some, but is apt to shrink and 
droop. The cream-coloured Nova Zembla is the best of the 
rugosas I have tried for the purpose. 


The Penzance Briars again are unsatisfactory in water ; 
probably that is the reason the class for them is now 
omitted at the National Rose Societys Summer Show. If 
the flowers are to be of any use they must be cut before the 
buds begin to open; the charm of their golden anthers is 
then seen. 


The Chinas, so beautiful in the garden, droop rather 
quickly when cut. The two best for the purpose are the 
pretty apricot Queen Mab and the lovely rose terra-cotta 
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Comtesse du Cayla; these when picked as buds open, and 
last well in water. Their stalks, however, are so thin and 
wiry that they must be well slit up or they cannot absorb 
sufficient water. 


Most of the polyanthas, whether dwarfs or climbers, last 
well in water. The dwarf orange red Léonie Lamesch is 
very eftective if picked rather young, and arranged in vases 
it keeps both shape and colour well. 


Mrs. W. H. Cutbush holds its clear pink for some days, 
while Jessie and the Orleans Rose, though the flowers do not 
droop, yet they more quickly lose their freshness and 
brilliance of colouring. 


Crimson Rambler lasts a long time in f{water. The 
wichuraianas and their hybrids, especially the varieties 
with clusters of small flowers, of which Dorothy Perkins 
is a type, are useful as cut flowers on account of their 
lasting qualities. A few summers ago I made some experi- 
ments with the buds of Gardenia and Albéric Barbier, 
two of the prettiest of the yellows, and I found that while 
Gardenia buds would last three days in water, Albéric 
Barbier would look fresh for quite a day longer. The same 
summer I arranged a table decoration at home with the pale 
creamy pink blossoms of Lady Godiva; after a week they 
were still perfectly fresh, but I was so tired of seeing them 
on the table that I put them all in vases in the drawing 
room, where they lasted for some days more. 


The single crimson Hiawatha also is long-lived in water, 
and keeps its bright red well; the more brilliant Excelsa, in 
my experience, fades more rapidly. 


People who grow their Roses principally for cut flowers. 
will be well advised not to cultivate many of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, for, as a class, they do not last nearly so well as 
the Hybrid Teas and Teas, though like the rugosas, their 
delicious fragrance makes them specially welcome in the house. 

They have an unhappy knack of shrinking in water, and 


some, such as Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford, very quickly lose 
their clarity and freshness of hue. Mrs. John Laing again, 
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though it will keep its form, is apt to turn an ugly bluish-pink ; 
still, this 1s one of the great market Roses, so it must be fairly 
good for cutting purposes. Victor Hugo, Général Jacqueminot, 
Horace Vernet, and Hugh Dickson among the crimsons, with 
Frau Karl Druschki as a white, are H.P.’s that I have found 
last fairly well in water, but the last named unfortunately 
has no scent. 


The different varieties of the great race of Hybrid Teas 
vary very much in their usefulness as cut flowers. I should 
put Mme. Abel Chatenay at the top of the class, as it retains 
its shape, colour, and erectness of stem for some time, and is 
altogether most delightful for arranging in water. There are, 
however, so many H.T.’s that excel in this respect I 
cannot attempt to describe them as my. space is limited. 
I therefore give a list of those I have found the best in theit 
several colours :— 


SALMON PINKS, PINKS. Paes, B.Lusu, or FLESH, 
ime. Abel Chatenay. Mrs. E. G. Hill. Mildred Grant. 
Mme. Léon Pain. Mrs. George Shawyer. . Mrs. Arthur Munt. 
The Lyons Rose. La France. Pharisaer. 
Lady Pirrie. Lady Ashtown. Viscountess Folkestone. 
(If cut as a bud.) 
CRIMSONS. YELLOWS and CREAMS, WHITES. 
Avoca. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Mme. Jules Bouche. 
Richmond. Perle von Godesberg. 
Liberty. Souvenir de Pierre Notting. 
Mrs. Edward Powell, Duchess of Wellington. 
(If cut as a bud.) Melody. 


As I said before, nearly all white, cream, and yellow 
Roses last well in water. Some of the yellows, such as 
Maréchal Niel, Alice de Rothschild, and Souvenir de Pierre 


Notting, deepen in colour if kept in water for some days in a 
cool room. The apricot shades seen in Madame Ravary and 
Joseph Hill and Prince de Bulgarie more quickly lose their 
delightful colouring. 


The Teas, as a class, last so well as cut flowers that it 
would be almost invidious to choose from amongst them. 
Naturally the fuller varieties, such as the pink and white 
Maman Cochets, last longer than those which approach more 
nearly in habit of growth to the Chinas, of which Madame 
Antoine Mari may be taken as an example. 
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William Allen Richardson, a Noisette, the only really 
orange Rose, keeps its colour and altogether lasts well in 
water, while among single Roses the popular H.¥. Irish 
Elegance is pre-eminent in this respect, keeping fresh for 
several days if it is cut before the bud unfolds. 


In fact, the satisfactory point about using Roses for the 
house is that, as a rule, they last far better when cut than 
they do in the garden, for certainly some of the beautiful 
thin varieties, with their charming tints of orange and salmon, 
are seldom seen in perfection if allowed to open on the plant. 
Indoors they can be kept from too hot sunshine, which 
withers them quickly; from rain and wind which batter and 
bruise their delicate petals; and if the singles and semi- 
doubles are gathered in the bud stage and treated as I have 
suggested, they will reveal a brilliancy and purity of colouring, 
and in some cases a beauty of form, from the more gradual 
unfolding of their petals, which they seldom attain in the 
garden. | 
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Some Reasons Why Roses Fail to Make 
Satisfactory Growth. | 


By WALTER EASLEA. 


Our Society has ever manifested a desire to encourage 
the novice in all that pertains to the successful culture of 
the Rose, and as its members are annually increasing in 
number, it must follow there are many who gladly welcome 
any hints that can be given them in the “ Annual.” 
These few notes are penned for the novice only, as of 
course the advanced amateur will be well aware of many 
of the cultural points I shall mention. I was, in a measure, 
induced to write this short article from the fact that I had 
been recently requested by a lady to visit her Rose garden, 
and to try and solve the problem of the unsatisfactory 
condition of her plants. The conclusions I arrived at from 
this visit, and the considerations suggested by it, will be 
embodied in the following notes. I propose to consider the 
subject under three headings: 


Soils, Plants, Treatment. 
SOILS. 


(2) Poor 1n Lime.—The soil may be very poor in lime, — 
so much so that although frequently, manured the plants 
derive but slight benefit from such treatment, owing to the 
fact that little if any lime is present to neutralize the 
injurious acids which usually abound in heavily manured 
yround. Heavy clay soils would be greatly improved by 
an application of slaked lime, in the form of a fine powder, 
during the winter months—say at the rate of about 8-oz. 
to the square yard. The lime should afterwards be well 
hoed into the surface. I prefer powdered lime to chalk as 
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it is more easily disseminated throughout the soil. Clay 
soils are also much benefited by a liberal application of 
burnt earth. In the beautiful Rose garden at Chalkwell 
Park, Westcliff-on-Sea, probably the finest public Rose 
garden in England, large quantities of burnt earth have 
been incorporated with its very heavy clay soil—one of the 
heaviest in Essex, and that is saying a good deal. I think 
I have never seen Roses make such growth as in those 
gardens. Here one may see varieties such as Madame 
Abel Chatenay, Betty and Irish Elegance from 4-ft. to 5-ft. 
in height, although only planted two years. I am greatly 
in favour of adding basic slag to the subsoil, at the rate 
of 6 or 8-oz. per square yard,, when preparing new Rose 
beds, for in so doing lime is supplied .in the form of 
phosphate, which is highly beneficial to Roses. Basic slag 
varies considerably, and it should be obtained 80 to go per 
cent. of fineness from a reliable source. 


(6) Poverty oF Sort.—In forming’ Rose beds soil is 
often imported for the purpose. If it happens to be new 
soil it is thought to be the best possible thing to do, but it 
may be lacking in just the right food the Roses require. 
I have seen beds thus prepared. No manure was mixed 
with it, but plenty added to the subsoil, so that until the 
new plants were able to reach this food they made very poor 
growth. Whereas well decayed manure should have been 
incorporated with the upper soil. Manure from an old spent 
hot-bed would be splendid, not the material which goes by 
the name of farmyard manure. ‘The new soil may also 
be deficient. in bacteria—those wonderful little organisms 
that help to make it fertile. For my part, if I had a kitchen 
garden that had been well enriched with manure and lime 
for vegetables, I would much rather use such soil for Rose 
beds than any of the so-called special loams. If they are 
employed let them be blended with some kitchen varden 
soil, which is generally so rich in humus. 


(Cc) WATERLOGGED.—The soil may be waterlogged, and 
the remedy here would be drainage. 
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(4) Too Porous.—It may be too porous. If so, add 
some clayey soil and also a good layer of cow manure, 
6-in. thick, and about 2-ft. beneath surface, to aid in 
retaining moisture. | | 


(¢) AUTUMNAL AND SpRING MuLcHINGs. — Heavy 
mulchings with manure tend to keep the roots cold and 
wet, and so hinder rather than assist the growth of the 
plants. Mulching in summer, just before hot dry weather 
sets in is of course most beneficial. 


(f) Scrapincs FRoM TaRRED Roaps.—Adding scrapings 
from tarred roads should also be avoided. 


PLANTS. 
I should like to add a few helpful words as to these. 


(a) RosEs ON THE MAnett1 Stock.—Many growers, in 
order to produce large showy plants, bud certain of the 
Hybrid Teas on this stock. In some instances they do 
well, but, generally speaking, I would warn all my readers 
against that stock—at least for Hybrid Teas. I have seen 
pitiable failures entirely owing to this stock having been 
used, and more especially with some of the dark Hybrid 
Perpetuals that have thorny wood. 


(5) Pook STANDARDS.—Standards and half standards 
upon briar stems that are too old are to be avoided, as 
such plants have few fibrous roots. We seem to want a 
stock that will produce the beautiful fibrous roots of the 
rugosa with the clean straight stem of the briar. No 
doubt the time has arrived when we must produce our own 
standard stocks; I mean, by budding wild briars or other 
strong growing Roses upon some fibrous rooting stocks. 
However, a well-rooted young briar is still an ideal stock 
for a standard Rose tree. | 


(c) CARELESSLY Packep.—The plants are sometimes sent 
out carelessly packed. I saw some at a railway station the 
other day with the roots only covered with a piece of paper. 
It wrll be well for the amateur to see that his plants are 
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sent to him with the roots and stems encased, in straw. 
The roots should also be dipped in rather thick mud or, in 
the language of the trade grower, they should be “ puddled " ‘ 
prior to packing. . ‘ 
(dq) CARELESS ATTENTION UPON ARRIVAL.—I once had 
to superintend some large plantings of Roses. The plants 
had been sent in fully a week in advance of the time they 
were required. Upon my arrival some were lying on the 
surface of the ground, while others were still in the crate 
with the roots as dry as a bone. Such carelessness is 
virtually courting failure. | | | 


TREATMENT. 


(a2) ExposED To SuN AND Wi1np.—Far too frequently 
the plants are exposed to sun and wind during the time of 
planting. It has often made me shudder when I have 
seen the careless way some gardeners treat sensitive Rose 
plants. I advise that the roots be dipped in water, and 
afterwards powdered over with dry soil. Until the plants 
are required their roots should be kept covered with a mat. 


(6) THE Roots PLanteED UNpRUNED.—The roots of 
Roses are often put into the soil just as received from the 
nurseries. They should, however, be first shortened. In 
any case, all their jagged ends should be cut off with a 
sharp knife. If planted in Spring the Roses themselves. 
should be hard pruned at the time of planting. 


(c) PLantinc *1In Wet WEATHER.—Planting in wet 
weather, with the soil saturated, is to be avoided. If,. 
however, planting must be done under such conditions, it 
will be well to place half a peck of good compost about 
the roots of each plant. This compost should be in about 
the same state as it ought to be when potting a plant— 
neither too wet nor too dry. 


(4) Roots Exposep To FRrRost.—The roots of Roses 
should never be exposed to, nor should Roses be planted 
in frosty weather.. Rose roots are very susceptible to frost, 
and if at all brown or black to plant such is hopeless. 
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(¢) PLantinc too DerEpLty.—I would rather plant. 4 
Rose upon the seedling briar with the junction where budded 
a little &bove the surface, rather than too deeply. Rose 
plants on other stocks are best planted with the junction 
about one inch below .the surface. 


(f) Att Lonc SHOOTS SHOULD BE SHORTENED OR 
STAKED.—It will be best to shorten long growths after 
planting, unless they can be supported with canes or stakes. 
Standards should always be staked at the time of planting. 


(g) Firm PLantiInc.—Roses cannot be planted too 
firmly. To ensure this, a week after planting the soil round 
each Rose should be trodden firmly with the heel, that 
is providing the soil be in a fit condition. This is 
particularly essential when Roses are planted late in 
the spring. 


(h) WINTER PROTECTION.—Do not smother Roses with 
long wet manure. Earth up the plants by all means, but 
I believe in full exposure of the growths. Many Roses are 
ruined by covering them up with unsuitable material. 


(¢<) Want oF MolIsTURE AFTER PLANTING,—AII spring: 
planted Roses should be well watered at the time of planting. 
This should be done just before putting on the final layer 
of soil. Repeat the watering a week hence if dry weather 
continues. 


(7) StrRonG STIMULANTS TO BE AVOIDED. — Strong 
stimulants the first season after planting should never be 
applied. This is, perhaps, one of the most frequent causes 
of failure. When the plants are established, then they can 
utilise strong food. A correspondent: wrote recently saying 
he had given basic slag, farmyard manure and bone flour 
when planting, and he proposed in spring to give some 
superphosphate, nitrate of soda and various other ingredients 
he had been reading about. I gave him Mr. Punch’s 
famous advice, “ Don’t.”” I was also once called in to 
advise a doctor—a most unusual thing, for it is generally the 
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ether way about—and I found that, instead of overdosing 
his patients, he had sadly overdosed his Roses, so much 
so that many were dead, and when pulled up the roots 
were found to be quite black. Do not put strong chemical 
manures above the roots of newly-planted Roses. The rain 
washes these manures down, and the roots are compelled 
to take what is given them. If placed well below 
the roots there is not so much danger, but it is best to 
wait until the plants are established. Excepting a little 
spent and well-rotted manure, which is harmless, no manure 
at all should be allowed to come in contact with the roots 
when Roses are first planted. 


(k) How to PrRuNE NEwLy PLANTED RosEs.—This is 
a stumbling block to many. No amateur need, however, 
be afraid to prune his plants hard the first year. When I 
say hard pruning, I mean to say, cut the shoots back to 
within three or four inches of the base of the plants, except 
in the case of Climbers. These may be left about 2-ft. 
long, although really it would be best to prune them back 
to 6-in. I would except some of the Climbing sports, such 
as Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant. These do best when 
allowed to grow the first year unpruned. 


(1) Want oF TRANSPLANTING.—This detail is too often 
ignored. I am in favour of transplanting Roses every third 
or fourth year, not necessarily to a new position; but their 
roots need looking over and to be rejuvenated by a peck or 
‘so of nice compost, to which some bone flour and charcoal 
are added. 


(m) Want oF DEEP Diccinc.—All Rose beds should be 
dug 3-ft. deep if possible, and all positions for Ramblers 
and = Standard Roses should be dug to a like depth. 
For ramblers holes 3-ft. each way and as much in 
depth should be dug out, and basic slag and manure applied 
well down beneath the roots, with bone flour, about a 
handful to each plant, spread just beneath the surface soil. 
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~Chlorosis or ‘‘ Yellows.’ 


I 


By Dr. H. T. HINTON. 


ee ee as 


I must ‘apologise in the first place because someone 
more scientific and with more time at his disposal has not 
undertaken the task of writing this article. Our excellent 
Editor, however, knew that I was very interested in the 
subject, and that for eighteen years or so have been 
fighting this complaint in Roses, so perhaps on this account 
he asked me to give my experience on experiments conducted 
to try and remedy the bad effects of this disease. 


To those who luckily do not know this complaint, I may 
say that it has different degrees, varying between only a 
slight veining of yellow of the foliage, instead of being dark 
green all over, and the worst form, in which the leaves are 
yellowish-white, with some, brown and_ scorched-looking. 
As a rule when this stage has been reached the plants never 
recover. This disease is hardly ever seen except where you 
get a subsoil of chalk, and the National Rose Society’s. 
fungoid. expert says it is due to the chalk forming a 
carbonate of iron in the soil. The roots cannot assimilate. 
this carbonate of iron. 


To be able to see the results quicker, I experimented 
on a bed of about a hundred wichuraiana cuttings which 
were put in last autumn, their roots being more accessible than 
those of established plants, though I also “ doctored” these.. 


EXPERIMENT. RESULTS, 


No. 1.—Watering the soil with a solution of 
Sulphate of Iron—3-oz. to the gallon} Fairly good. 
(not allowing it to go on the foliage). 

No. 2.—Spraying the foliage with same ca 


as No. 1. Fairly good. 


No. 3.— Watering the soil round the plants with 
solution as No. 1, and allowing it to go} Very good indeed. 
over the foliage. 


No. 4.—Sprinkling a few Iron filings on the soil 
around the plants and watering with a 
solution of 4-oz. of Sulphate of Potash 
to the gallon (to which a little Ammonia 
was added). 


(This was recommended by M. M. I.. Godde in the ‘‘ Journal de la Soc. Nat. 
d’Horticulture de France” and quoted in the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle.’’) 


A little good, but not 
so good as either 
Nos. I, 2 or 3. 
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EXPERIMENT. RESULTS. 


No. 8.—Watering with a solution of Nitrate of Iron 
(5-lbs. in 2 quarts), 4 drachms of this} A little improvement. 
solution to the gallon. 

No. 6.—Spraying the foliage with solution as No. 5. No improvement seen. 

No. 7.— Watering the soil with a solution of Nitrate 
of Magnesia—1-oz. to the gallon. 


No. 8.—Flowers of Sulphur dusted on the soil and 
hoed in. 


No improvement seen. 


No improvement seen. 


REMARKS. 


In these experiments I kept.“ controls’ for comparison. 
Most of these died or are in a bad way. It has been a very 
bad year for experimenting, as it was very dry most of the 
time, which necessitated watering the soil before giving the 
solutions to the plants. However, I am quite satisfied that 
No. 3 experiment (using about 1 gallon at a time to each 
plant) is worth anyone’s while trying who is troubled with 
this disease among their Roses. Begin about February and 
repeat once a month up to July or August if results are not 
quite satisfactory before. I am certain that I have never 
seen so little “Yellows” in my Roses as this year, and all 
my established plants which showed any tendency towards 
‘‘Chlorosis”’ had treatment according to No. 1, 2 or 3 experi- 
ment. Greater strength than }-oz. to the gallon might, I 
daresay, be used with safety, but I have not tried it. Use 
soft water to make the solution and a wooden vessel— 
bucket, tub or cask—to put it in. I used an enamelled jug 
with a long handle to give the plants their ‘“tonic,’’ as 
even a galvanised vessel will become rusty at once if used. 


Do not let any of the solution get on the clothes or 
iron-mould will be the result. The foliage in most cases 
was browned more or less by the solution, but it seemed to 
recover from this in a marvellous way. In bad cases of this 
disease, if one year's treatment does not cure them, try the 
next year, as it is often worth while. Many people will say, 
‘<Why all this fuss? Why not sprinkle a little sulphate of 
iron on the soil and allow the rain to carry it down, or 
water it in?” I tried this more than 15 years ago with no 
appreciably good results. Probably the solution is not made 
quick enough to be carried through the soil to the roots as 
sulphate of iron. It becomes the insoluble carbonate of iron 
before it can reach them; hence the good results got by 
giving it in solution. 
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The Budding of Roses. 


By COURTNEY PAGE, Vice-President N.R.S. 


This is a very important operation, and in order to be 
successful much care must be exercised. It pays for the 
trouble, and there is nothing more interesting, from a Rosarian’s 
point of view, than watching the development of the bud in 
the Spring following. In April the tiny bud starts into 
growth, and in a little more than three months develops into 
a full tree, and produces—well, probably—the best bloom 
it ever will bear. In this country we practically rely on 
the Briar and. Manetti stocks, but the Continental growers 
use also the polyantha, De la Grifferaie and the rugosa (for 
Standards), and very largely Rosa laxa. Some varieties 
make good plants on the latter the first year—and Mr. 
G. L. Paul once told me that R. laxa was a good stock for 
dwarf Teas. I have tried them all, but plants budded on 
them do not move well, and for that reason they are—and 
rightly so—discarded by most of the British nurserymen. 


The Briar stocks comprise the Standard Briar, the 
Seedling-briar and the Briar-cutting. The Standard Briar 
is obtained from the hedgerows, and 1s useful for producing 
specimens for lawns and on the sides of walks. It is the 
best stock for exhibition Teas, and will thrive in almost any 
soil, provided protection be given to the head in winter. 
The Seedling-briar, which may be used for any dwarf 
variety, is particularly useful for H.T.’s and Teas, and 
is the best stock for heavy land. The peculiarity of this 
stock is that, although Roses budded on it do not as a rule 
make large plants the first year, they are the most lasting 
and stand moving well. The Briar-cutting is a capital 
stock for all varieties, and undoubtedly produces the finest 
maiden plants and blooms, and does best on light soil. 
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Its advantages over the Seedling-briar is, that it is easier to 
bud, that its roots run in a lateral direction, and consequently 
keep near the surface, and therefore can more quickly assimilate 
liquid manure—whereas the roots of the Seedling-briar take a 
downward course, and do not respond to manurial treatment as 
quickly. The Manetti stock is good for some of the H.P.’s and 
H.T.’s, and has the happy knack of producing large plants the 
first year; but it is not a lasting stock, and should only 
be used for maiden plants. Its disadvantage is, that it 
will not move well, and unless the union of the stock and 
scion is planted a couple of inches or so below the ground 
the plant will die, consequently its use is rapidly declining. 


In selecting the site for planting the stocks, it is well 
to remember that the poorer the soil the more certain it 
is that the budding will be successful. . Stocks that are 
planted on richly manured land continue to make rapid 
growth through the season, and the constant flow of sap 
drowns or swamps the bud, and a very large percentage fail, 
whereas those planted in poor soil stop growing about the 
end of September. I tried some experiments two years ago 
with dwarf stocks, and the results were :—Soil double trenched 
and heavily manured resulted in 45 per cent. of failures; soil 
double trenched and no manure resulted in 1 per cent. of 
failures; which 1s pretty conclusive. 


The Standard-briars should be planted in November, 
but it will be necessary before doing so to trim the roots 
or stumps. The men who obtain them from the hedgerows 
seem to have no idea of getting them out properly, 
consequently the stocks are usually brought in with what 
root they have badly mutilated and bruised. These stocks 
must be trimmed, and as they are usually too thick to cut 
with a knife a small tenon saw should be used, taking care 
to afterwards trim the rough edges smooth with a sharp knife. 
At the same time note any eyes and cut them out, as if left 
they later on produce suckers. They may be planted about a 
foot apart in rows three feet between, and should be allowed 
to grow on just as they like. Do not remove any of the 
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I The white band indicates the depth to 


which it should be planted. 
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lateral shoots from the stems during the growing season; 
leave all until the autumn, and then cut away all unbudded 
wood, but not before. ; 


The Seedling-briar, the Briar-cutting and the Manetti are 
best planted in February, but before doing so it is necessary 
to shorten the roots and heads. They may be planted ten 
inches apart in rows that have two feet space between. 
The Seedling-briar should be planted so that the collar, or 
junction of the root with the head, is level with the surface 
of the soil. The Briar-cuttings should be planted two inches 
deep, and then earthed up like potatoes to the height 
of three inches. The Manetti stock should be planted 
two inches deep, and need not be earthed up. An ordinary 
garden trowel will be found the best tool to plant with, 
but I sometimes use a hand dibber for the Seedling-briars. 
Planting completed, all that will be necessary from then 
will be to use the hoe freely between the rows until the 
middle of July, when budding must commence. Be sure 
and have a good knife—Saynor’s long-handled No. 1a is in 
my opinion the best—and keep a keen edge on it. For that 
purpose I use a piece of thick linoleum sprinkled with a little 
knife powder, and then an occasional rub or two of the 
blade on it is all that 1s necessary. 


Start with the Standard stocks first, as they are very 
susceptible to drought, and a few warm days after the 
end of July will quickly stop the flow of sap, and 
in spite of watering render the stocks useless for that 
year. The dwarfs may be budded up to the middle of 
September, but the best month for the work is August, as 
there will then be time to look over the stocks again, and 
any failures that may be found can be rebudded, but below, 
and on the opposite side to the first attempt. It will be 
necessary to have the stocks and buds what is termed ripe, 
that is, when the sap in the stock is active, and there is 
no trouble in raising the bark, and the bud should be 
sufficiently matured to come away without difficulty from 
the wood. Preference should therefore be given to medium 
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BriAR READY FOR 
PLANTING. 


The white band indicates 
the depth to which it 
should be planted. 


Fic. V.— BRIAR 
CutTTinc ReEapy 
FOR PLANTING. 


The white band below 
indicates the depth to 
which it should be 
planted, and the nar- 
row upper white band 
the height to which 
it should be earthed 
up. 


Fic. I1.—Briar Cutting UnpRuNED. Fig II].—SgEepLinc Briar UNPRUNED. 
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sized summer shoots, from which the flower has recently 
‘fallen; the buds will then be just in the right condition to 
work. Select only healthy growths, with good plump eyes, 
and avoid all pliable and pithy shoots, which only carry 
immature buds, and rarely succeed. 


Snip off all the leaves to within half an inch of the bud, 
so as to have a handle with which to work the bud into 
position later. The Standard stocks are budded on the 
lateral or side shoots, and there will probably be several 
growing out from the main stem. Do not choose the strongest, 
but select two of medium size that are a little more than 
half ripe and growing freely, and rub off the thorns with a 
piece of rag for about two inches up. Have the shoots of 
the variety you wish to bud ready in a box, covered up with 
fresh damp grass to prevent drying. Now make a traverse 
cut in the bark of the lateral about one-third of an inch 
long, and one and a half inches from the main stem, then 
make a straight longitudinal cut up from the stem, to the 
traverse cut, taking care to only go just as deep as the 
wood, and no deeper. We now have cuts making the 
letter =. Reverse the budding knife, and with the flat 
end gently raise the bark on either side of the last cut, 
but on no account force this operation, or bruising 
will occur. Now take a shoot from the box, and from 
it cut the bud. This is done with a slicing cut, starting 
about an an inch above, and going gradually deeper 
as it passes under the bud, and coming out again an inch 
below. We now come to the important detail of separating 
the wood from the bark, without tearing away with it the 
immature soft growth, which forms the inside of the bud. 
If the bud has been sliced off properly, the bark at the lower 
end will extend beyond the wood a little, and by giving it 
a slight bend we are enabled to take hold of the wood with 
the finger and thumb of the left hand. Keep the thumb nail 
of the right hand firmly across the centre of the wood, im- 
mediately behind the bud, and then just give a little side- 
ways snatch. This will divide the wood, leaving the top 
portion still attached to the bark which, in turn, will come 
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away quite easily, and by taking it out in this manner there | 
is less likelihood of tearing away the inside of the bud. 
If when the wood is removed and the inside of the bud 
looks hollow, it shows the soft growth also has come away, 


~ 


A. Separating the wood from the bark. B. Cutsinlateral forthe insertion ofthe bud. 
C. Bud inserted, but not cut off at the D. Showing immature soft growth. 
upper end. E. The eye of the bud torn away. 
F. Dwarf stock showing the position of the bud and method of tying. 
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and the bud rendered useless, so another bud must be 
taken or failure is certain. Now cut the bark at the lower 
end of the bud back a little, making the cuts fA, thus, and 
take the bud by the leaf stalk and ‘slip it into the cut 
already made in the stock, so that it reaches to the end 
nearest the stem. Part of the bark will be left over the 
traverse cut, and this may now be cut, so as to fit the 
opening exactly. The bud is then tied in with soft rafha; 
do not use cotton. Start at the bottom and gradually work 
upwards, taking care that the coils partly cover one another, 
after the style of a puttee. It is a good plan after making 
the one coil, or turn, above the bud, to take the rafhia back, 
and give an extra tight turn round the base of the leaf stalk, 
and then go on up to the top, when tie. 


At the end of about three weeks have a look at the buds 
but do not untie the coil, and see if they are alive. If well, 
leave them, but if dead try again on another lateral. The tie 
should be removed at the end of six or seven weeks, and the 
stocks can then be left to themselves until the end of 
October. Then, and not before, go over them, and cut out 
all useless and unbudded wood, and shorten the budded 
laterals back to within about six inches of the bud. I find 
this an excellent practice, as it helps to plump up the buds 
before severe weather sets in. This piece of wild growth 
may be left on until the beginning of the following June, 
when it should be removed with a sharp knife just above the 
bud. The advantage in leaving it until then is that it draws 
the sap in the early spring, and by keeping the wild shoots 
pinched back, it 1s diverted to the bud. As the buds do not 
in the first year make a _ very strong join and are very 
liable to be blown out by the wind, it will be necessary to 
splice on the main stem a light stick—an 18-in. unpainted 
flower stick is the best—to tie the new growths to for safety; 
they can be removed at the end of the year. It will be 
necessary, too, in very severe weather to give a little protec- _ 
tion to the buds, and this may easily be done by just tying 
a small piece of hay on the lateral. 
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The budding of dwarf stocks is carried out in the same 
way, except that instead of putting the bud on to a lateral 
shoot it is put on the main stem, or old wood of the 
Briar-cutting and Manetti, on a level with or slightly below the 
ground, and on the Seedling-briar just below the collar. Do 
not cut away any growths, they can easily be bent back, 
and fortunately the thorns are soft and do not tear the flesh 
very much. I always wear a pair of cuffs made of a material 
called “Jean” of double thickness, to button round the ~ 
wrist, and this protects from all scratching. The soil is first 
removed from around the stock to the depth of about an 
inch below the surface—a mason’s pointing trowel is by far 
the best tool for the purpose—and the stem wiped with an 
old piece of cloth, just to free it from any dirt. The 
opération now proceeds in the same way as in Standards, 
save that only one bud is put into the stock, and care must 
be taken not to allow any dirt to enter the cut. It some- 
times happens that the dwarf stocks are extra large, and the 
buds correspondingly small. In such cases cut a thin strip 
of the bark away, so as to prevent it meeting again, before 
inserting the bud. Use raffia to tie in with and there will 
be no occasion to go round and unfasten it, as it has a 
happy way of rotting off after serving its purpose. Some- 
times we have given us some precious buds that are either 
not quite ripe or are over ripe. When such is the case simply 
slice off the bud with as little wood as possible, do not 
attempt to remove the wood but put the whole on as 
low down as possible, only take care to tie it in extra 
firmly. It often happens that some of the buds will start 
growing out almost at once; that will not matter provided 
they are not forced, through cutting away any wild growth. 
The dwarf stocks may now be left until the middle of 
February, when the whole of the wild growth should be cut 
away just above the bud, and at the same time cut hard 
back any that may have grown out the previous autumn 
and stake each stock with a cane to mark its position. 


The stocks will bleed a good deal, so the work is_ best 
done on a cold day, as the sap will then be less active. Do 
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not apply “knotting” or paint to the cut, as it will do more 
harm than good. During the winter the buds become 
covered up with decayed vegetation and earth, which protects 
them, so about the second week in April the rows should be 
examined, and with the point of a mason’s trowel just remove 
the soil from each bud. When doing this it will be found 
that some of them have made quite active new growths, and 
these should be pinched back as they are certain to be 
damaged by frost. From May onwards the growth is very 
rapid, and it is of vital importance the shoots should be care- 
fully tied to the stakes, when about four or five inches high. 
They soon become top heavy, and the least knock or a puft 
of wind will send them over, and so spoil the work. 

To obtain the best results the planting of stocks in as 
poor a soil as possible was advised, and in order that fine plants 
may be produced the necessary nourishment must now be pro- 
vided for them to draw upon. Therefore, after the wild growths 
have been cleared away in February, apply a liberal dressing 
of farmyard manure, but where this cannot be obtained that 
of the horse or cow will do, provided it is thoroughly decayed. 
The manure should be spread between the rows and forked 
in, care being taken not to go too close to the stocks. A 
dressing of Clay’s Fertilizer, at the rate of one and a half ounces 
to the square yard, should follow the third week in May, 
and again in the middle of July. This will provide sufficient 
food for the plants unless the blooms are wanted for exhibi- 
tion purposes, and if that is the case, feeding will have to 
be resorted to as well. We are told Roses are gross feeders, 
and established plants that are making big growths may be, 
but not so the maidens. Feed gradually, and both animal and 
chemical manures may be used, taking care, however, not 
to allow them to come into direct contact with the young 
growths. By the first week in May the shoots will be about 
two inches high; then a watering of liquid animal manure, 
to which a little super-phosphate of lime has been added, 
may be given between the rows. This should be followed 
ten days later with a dressing of Ichthemic guano, at the 
rate of one and a half ounces to the square yard, spread 
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evenly over the ground. It is well to mix this with four 
times its bulk of burnt earth or road sand before applying, 
and the ground should be hoed immediately afterwards. By 
the end of the month substantial growth will have been 
made, and the plants will be in a condition to assimilate 
food more rapidly, consequently we are able to give chemical 
manure in a concentrated form. The best for the purpose is one 
made by mixing the following in the proportions stated, viz. :— 


Phosphate of Potash ... ns gee. 29 Ib. 
Nitrate of Potash me bess sae: 1D: | 
Sulphate of Iron —__... a ... $b. 


Half an ounce should be mixed with a gallon of water and 
applied round each plant about the 1st, roth and 2oth of June, 
but not afterwards, and should the ground be dry give water 
before making the application. This recipe was given me 
some years ago by Mr. G. W. Cook, and for producing fine 
foliage and blooms it is unequalled, its only fault being that it 
is rather expensive. Do not continue liquid feeding after June, 
but in order to keep the plants in a progressive state for the 
Autumn Show dressings of Clay’s Fertilizer, one ounce to the 
square yard, should be given at the end of July, and again 
towards the end of August. The soil should be kept as open 
and friable as possible, and one of the best tools for the 
purpose is a Caxton hoe. 


Insect pests seem to trouble the maidens more than 
they do the older plants, and I often think that is on 
account of the wild stocks making such a fine harbour for 
them the previous year. Maggots are the worst, and 
nothing but hand picking will suffice. Leather jackets, too, 
attack the shoots just on the ground level and eat them 
partly through. There are always two, and they can 
generally be found by moving the soil from around the 
stock. Climbing Roses, especially the wichuraianas, are a 
little difficult to bud, as their buds do not plump up like 
the H.P.’s do. The stocks intended for them are best 
planted in a position that is to be permanent— plant two 
close together and bud both with the same variety, then if 
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one fails no time will be lost. Or they may be treated in 
almost the same manner as other budded stocks, and moved 
into permanent quarters as dormant buds in October. In 
that case the wild growths must be at once shortened and 
finally cut back in February. By adopting either of these 
methods a year’s growth will be saved. 


New varieties of Roses are usually sent out in pots in 
May, and as a rule will be then found to be carrying five 
or six good ripe buds, which if not used at once, by the 
middle of July will have become useless. In the ordinary 
course those buds will be wasted, but if a few dwarf 
stocks—Briar-cuttings for preference—are planted out towards 
the end of October in a warm position, they will soon 
become established, and by the middle of May be in active 
growth. It is then we can force matters a little by budding 
them from the new pot plants, and afterwards bending 
over the stocks—be very careful or they will break —till 
they lie flat on the ground, with the bud pointing upwards 
instead of outwards. A brick should be placed on the stock 
to keep it down in position. In a short time the bud will 
commence to grow, and when about three inches high cut 
away all the wild growth, and by the end of August it will 
have made quite a big plant. Stop the growth then by 
topping the shoot, or cutting off the flower bud, and by 
the middle of September our one bud—put in in May— 
will probably give us another half a dozen, which may be 
put on stocks that were planted out in February. This is 
a good plan to adopt when one wants to increase a variety 
rapidly and is quite successful. In conclusion, do not attempt 
to bud in the rain or when the stocks are wet, as if water 
finds its way in between the bud and the stock it will be fatal. 
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My Experiences in Rose-Growing. 


By ‘“‘A BEGINNER.”’ 


The Editor has asked me to write of my experiences in 
Rose-growing, and I propose to begin at the beginning and 
describe my first attempt at showing Roses. The temerity 
of the undertaking may be useful to would-be exhibitors as 
a warning to be ‘ wise in time.” 


I am surrounded by exhibitors, all of whom take cups 
and prizes, with the aid of their gardeners, year after year, 
After seeing them for several years bringing home their 
Trophies I became possessed of the exhibition fever. I 
looked round my garden, and to my inexperienced eyes my 
Roses looked all that could be desired. I had not planted 
them with a view to exhibiting. My wife and I had quite 
recently added a small Rose plot to our cottage garden. 
We chose the site to suit ourselves rather than the Roses, 
and did not trouble much about the soil. Jt was shaded in 
the morning by huge apple trees which, whenever it rained, 
dripped on the plants, their greedy roots at the same time 
taking away what goodness there may have been in the 
soil. It was open on the north side and unprotected save 
by a trellis, and it got the full glare of the afternoon sun, 
and the full benefit of the westerly gales that sweep our 
valley. It was designed to suit the proportions of our tiny 
week-end cottage, and accommodated 50 Roses at the most. 
This to us seemed quite a considerable number. Then the 
same _ careless insouciance was shown in our choice of 
Roses. My wife remembered the name of a French grower 
whose Roses had done well in her father’s garden in Surrey. 
She also remembered the names of a number of Roses 
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which had charmed her by their luxuriant growth and 
masses of floppy, loose-petalled blooms. I left her to make 
out a list, and we planted our Roses when they arrived 
with plenty of enthusiasm and no_ knowledge. When 
pruning time came we lovingly and gingerly snipped off the ) 
tips of some of the branches, fearing to lose too many 
Roses if we should cut away much. We were cheerfully 
unprepared for any insect pests. In May my sister-in-law 
came down, and, after a look round the garden said, ‘‘ Why 
are there so many horrid little caterpillars hanging about 
your Rose plants?”’ This was a great blow; we had heard 
of green fly but not of grubs, and we rushed to our books 
to find out how best to deal with this visitation. There was 
only one way—they must be crushed between finger and 
thumb, and it must be confessed that this hateful occupation 
which had to go on for the rest of the month damped our 
spirits a little. 


Nevertheless, when June arrived, and plenty of buds 
began to show, our spirits revived. I heard my neighbours, 
as we travelled up and down from town together, laying 
their plans for the summer Show, and I thought, ‘* Why 
should not we show our Roses?” ‘“ Why not this year?” 
But the buds did not develop very quickly, and then I 
suddenly thought of manure. First: 1 applied it in small 
doses ; then, when it seemed to have no effect on the buds, 
I gave the plants larger quantities, and gave it them oftener, 
until at last the Roses began to open, and some to my 
horror had green centres, due of course, as I know now, to 
over-feeding. 


And so the morning of the Show arrived. I had 
entered for a box of six, and I rose at 3 a.m. to cut them. 
I do not remember now what varieties I chose, but I know 
that among them was Reine Marie Henriette, Mme. Ravary, 
Marie Van Houtte, and Viscountess Folkestone. 


We went up by the early train—my wife, my gardener 
(who had never been to a Show before), and myself, all 
three of us in a fever, and two of us—my gardener and I— 
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extremely irritable. What a business the setting-up was, 
and what an amount of talk went on, and how busy we all 
three were on that box of six! Of course the end may be 
imagined. When we left the tent the Roses had at least 
the charm of freshness, but by the time we returned as 
spectators some were drooping miserably, and others had 
opened wide, and all looked absurdly small. 


I came home very dejected, but as my wife and I 
discussed the day during a twilight stroll round the garden, 
I was surprised to find that she was not in the least 
disheartened. She is one of those people who have none of 
the illusions of the possessor, and sees faults even in her 
children! and need I add—her husband ! 


‘Of course I knew all the time that our Roses were 
no good,” she said, “but I think it was worth doing all 
the same. I liked it very much—the summer morning 
feeling, the tent full of busy people, nurserymen with their 
sleeves rolled up, clergymen smoking pipes while they set 
up their boxes, ladies struggling with decorative Roses—all 
working against time, busy and intent on using their skill 
to the utmost. It was great fun!’ Then we laid our 
plans for next year, and resolved to go about it in a very 
different fashion and make Rose-growing a serious study. 
We bought books and read them diligently. We made 
lists of the best varieties for exhibition purposes. We 
planned new Rose beds, and decided to order our Roses 
from Nurseries where the soil and climatic conditions 
resembled our own. Since then we have been regular 
exhibitors, and, though we have not yet won a Challenge 
Cup, we have carried away prizes from time to time, and 
have never had reason to be ashamed of an exhibit. 
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How to Treat Roses the first year after 
Planting. 


By Dr. C. LAMPLOUGH. 


The year following the time when a Rose tree 1s 
received from a Nurseryman, or removed from the bed where 
it has been budded, and planted in its permanent quarters, 
is certainly the most important period of its existence, and 
the welfare of the plant depends almost entirely on the 
treatment it receives during the first year or eighteen months. 
If Roses are carefully planted in properly prepared soil, 
and are well pruned and attended to during the following 
summer, they will stand a couple of years with but little 
further attention without much harm, but if they are neglected 
during the first year they will probably never recover, even if 
they do not succumb outright. This applies with equal 
force to Roses of all kinds, and whether they are grown for 
exhibition or garden decoration. We must assume that 
the situation has been carefully selected and the soil 
properly prepared and the trees planted according to the 
directions given in the National Rose Society’s ‘“ Hints 
on Planting Roses.” 


It is a good plan to apply a light littery protective mulch to 
the beds the first winter, as the soil has been well aerated by 
the trenching before planting, although I think it 1s_ better 
not to apply a mulch in subsequent winters, at any rate in 
districts south of the Thames, as it prevents surface cultivation 
during a dry spell. The better method is to draw up the 
earth around the collar of the plants, but at no time during 
the winter should a heavy mulch of decayed manure be applied. 


Pruning should be done during the following March, 
and is quite a simple matter, as it is only necessary to cut 
the plants down hard to an outside bud, pruning the weakest 
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varieties right down to the ground, the vigorous dwarfs to 
about three or four inches, and leaving even the climbers 
not more than a foot long. Rather err on the side of over- 
pruning than underdoing it this first spring; indeed, no harm 
would accrue if every Rose tree was cut down to the ground 
level, for the sooner the grower gets rid of the wood sent 
him by the Nurseryman the better for the future of the 
plant. A sharp knife is the proper tool to use for this first 
pruning, as there is no old wood requiring the aid of secateurs, 
but it 1s as well to remember that the lower part of the tree 
should be held firmly when pruning, as the junction with the 
stock is not very strong in these young trees. It requires a 
little pluck to cut away perhaps three or four fine rods, each 
6-ft. long, of well ripened wood from such a variety as 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant or Madame Jules Gravereaux, 
but if this wood is left to bloom the flowers will be small 
and with weak, short stems, and, what is of more importance, 
the energies of the plant will be used up in supplying sap 
“to these small flawering shoots, whereas if the tree is 
pruned hard back, strong young growths are produced early 
in the season, which not only attain a length of several 
feet, but owing to their earliness they have ample time to 
become well ripened before the winter, and will only require 
a little shortening the following spring. 


It is perhaps as well at this stage to advise young 
exhibitors to exercise patience during the first summer, and 
to warn them against trying to obtain exhibition blooms. 
from many of their newly planted trees. It is better to 
encourage as much vigorous growth as possible, in order to 
obtain fine blooms in subsequent years. No doubt a few 
flowers up to exhibition standard will be obtained, and 
although no harm is done in cutting the blooms on these 
young plants, a too free application of the knife to the 
wood is not advisable, and I would strongly advise exhibitors. 
not to enter for classes where Roses are to be exhibited in 
vases, as blooms with long stems are necessary, and nothing 
could be more harmful to young plants than to have long 
shoots cut away in the middle of their season’s growth. For 
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“buds” for budding, instead of obtaining them from these 
young plants. 


It is impossible in this paper to go fully into the 
cultivation of the plants during the two months following 
the pruning, as their treatment does not differ materially 


from that given to those well established, except that the | 


exhibitor should be sparing when disbudding, or removing 
supernumerary shoots. As his primary object, as already 
stated, is to obtain fine trees rather than exhibition blooms, 
and the removal of side shoots tends to check root action. 
Assuming the soil has been well trenched and manured in 
the autumn, it is advisable to postpone the application of 
more manure until the end of May or early June. Then, 
however, if the weather is dry and the surface soil has been 
well aerated by the frequent use of the hoe, a fairly thick 
mulch of half-decayed farmyard manure can be applied with 
benefit. By this time the plants will be in vigorous growth 
and becoming full of leaf, and consequently will delight in a 
generous diet. 


In dry weather, from the middle of June until the end 
of July, a good watering followed the next day with a liberal 
amount of liquid manure can be given twice a week, but 
from that time only plain water should be given during dry 
spells. In this way the plants are kept growing vigorously 
well into August, and with fine weather the earliest formed 
shoots have ample time to ripen. In the following spring 
the method of pruning is exactly the opposite to that 
adopted the first year, whether the object be the production 
of exhibition blooms or a mass of flowers for the decoration 
of the garden. 


The climbing varieties merely require the unripened ends 
of their shoots removed, and if growing on walls the shoots 
should be nailed out nearly horizontally, and, if grown in 
the open, they should be tied out similarly to stakes or pegs. 
This also applies to the very vigorous dwarfs, such as 
Frau Karl Druschki, J. B. Clark, Hugh Dickson, and Avoca. 
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In my experience it is a bad practice to prune hard a well- 
grown plant of such a variety in its second year, for by 
leaving, say, three or four shoots about four to five feet in 
length, and pegging them down, and then carefully and 
gradually thinning the young growths to the number of 
about six or eight to each shoot, thirty or forty exhibition 
blooms can be obtained from a single plant, and these are 
often finer than the fewer flowers obtained from a_hard- 
pruned plant of the same variety. 


The fairly vigorous dwarfs and the strongest growing 
Teas should also be treated much less severely with the 
pruning knife in the second year than is customary with 
exhibitors, for although they cannot easily be pegged down, 
the well-ripened shoots should be spread out and left nearly 
their full length, the unripened wood being completely removed. 
In my opinion the old method of cutting all Roses to 
the ground every spring, as if a lawn mower had been run 
over the beds, is only advisable for the weakest growers and 
some of the exhibition H.P.’s, which seem only to produce 
fine blooms when not more than one or two buds are left 
at pruning time; but the Roses of more recent introduction 
give much better results with lighter pruning. © 
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The New Seedling Roses of 1913. 


By H. E. MOLYNEUX, Hon. Vice-President N.R.S. 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S AWARDS. 


In setting out to supply a short description (and the 
Editor says it must be very short, as the awards are many 
and the space at his disposal limited) of the National 
Rose Society’s awards for the past year, one would like to 
do more than draw attention to the increasing number of 
garden Roses that receive the highest award, the extraordinary 
range of colour they embrace and the great gain in fragrance 
that is apparent—even amongst the exhibition varieties. 
These are, I think, the main striking features of the awards 
of 1913, but I cannot do more than allude to them. For 
the first time, too, in the history of the Society, a Show 
was held entirely devoted to Roses grown under glass, 
and no less than five awards were made at that Show, 
only one of which was given to an exhibition Rose; a 
sign of the times ! 


SPRING SHOW-—MAY ist, 1913. 


The awards were three Gold Medals and two Silver-Gilt 
Medals, and the Roses will be taken in that order. 


Mrs. Forde (Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd.), Gold Medal. 
—A Hybrid Tea with a good sprinkling of Tea blood in 
its veins. It took my fancy as an unnamed seedling when 
I first saw it in the nurseries of the raisers, and the first 
impression was confirmed on my visit in 1912, by which 
time it had been named. It should have a useful career 
as an exhibition Rose, and its dainty and distinct colouring 
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will appeal to many who will: want it in_ their - gardens. 
Of fine form and shape, colour dainty rose pink, with that 
yellow base to the petal that betrays its Tea _ blood. 
Altogether a fine variety, a good erect grower with a strong 
fruity perfume. Distributed in the autumn of 1913. 


Lady Plymouth (Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd.), Gold 
Medal.—A good addition to the Teas—spiral or conical shape 
with a nice recurved outer petal. Colour, deep cream with 
almost yolk of egg centre. Foliage a good contrast; a good 
grower and fragrant; a very beautiful Rose. Not yet in 
commerce. 


Madame Edouard Herriot, or the “ Daily Mail ” 
Rose (raised by J. Pernet-Ducher, exhibited by George 
Beckwith & Son), Gold Medal.—One must give it its official 
title, but it is a terrible mouthful. This Rose is now fairly 
well known, having been frequently exhibited ; its fine colour 
will make it popular; it is of good erect free branching habit, 
and its dark glossy foliage points to its being mildew proof. 
It is a garden Rose that will largely displace the Lyons 
Rose, especially if it does not develop the bad habits of that 
variety. In commerce. 


Mrs. George Beckwith (raised by J. Pernet-Ducher, 
exhibited by George Beckwith & Son), Silver-Gilt Medal.—A 
fine bright clear yellow, of Rayon d’Or parentage; vigorous 
erect growth. Here again the hard glossy foliage will 
render it mildew proof. Its habit is certainly better than 
Rayon d’Or. Fragrant, and should make a good garden 
Rose. Not yet in commerce. 


Willowmere (raised by J. Pernet-Ducher, exhibited by 
‘George Beckwith & Son), Silver-Gilt Medal.—A beautful 
Rose this, of a delightful shade of soft terra-cotta pink; a 
Lyons Rose of more erect growth; very fine in the bud stage. 
I think Willowmere is likely to prove the most popular of 
this new race. In commerce. 


Although all the above-mentioned Roses were grown 
under glass they are all suitable for outdoor cultivation. 


. 
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THE ROYAL BOTANIC SHOW, 
‘ JULY 4th, 1918. 


The awards were three Gold Medals, nine Silver-Gilt 
Medals, and nine Cards of Commendation. 


Queen Mary (Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd.), Gold Medal. 
—I described this Rose in some detail on page 153 of last 
year’s Annual, when it was awarded a Silver-Gilt Medal at 
that year’s National Show, and I then expressed the opinion 
that it was the most beautiful of all the seedlings then 
submitted to the Committee. As the result of growing this 
‘Rose in my own garden during 1913 I am now prepared to 
go further and express the bold opinion that it is the most. 
beautiful of all Roses. The Roses as staged on this occasion 
were.cut from under glass, and the high cultivation they had 
received had lengthened the petal and heightened the colour. 
I see the official record states the award was unanimous— 
not a very common occurrence—and it at any rate stamps 
the Rose as being something out of the ordinary. 


It is purely a garden Rose, of dwarf rather than 
vigorous habit, free flowering and fragrant. Its lovely 
blending of colours is quite unique amongst Roses, a very 
bright shade of canary yellow, suffused with bright pink, the 
latter colour being laid on in a quite distinct fashion. It 
was distributed last autumn, and as the purpose of this 
“Rose Annual” is to give hints and suggestions to its readers 
I may be permitted to drop a hint here, and that is if you 
have not got Queen Mary get it, and do not wait till the 
autumn to order your plants, but order now. The stock in 
the country is very limited, and a great many orders are 
already booked by those who were disappointed last season. 


It will be very popular for table decoration, as it looks 
particularly well under electric light. 


f ‘ 
/ Brilliant (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Gold Medal.—Awarded 
: Vi for colour, which is fitly described by its name, undoubtedly 
v the best scarlet crimson amongst the Hybrid Teas. Another 
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garden Rose, as it has hardly enough petals for exhibition; 
of much merit, especially in a cool season. One would have 
expected from its colour to find it heavily perfumed, but it 
is not so—slightly fragrant is the most one can say for it. 
But what a glorious splash of colour a bed of its plants well 
covered with its large-petalled flowers would make! I trust 
it will prove free flowering—the plant is of good habit and 
erect in growth—and if it is we shall be a step nearer the 
scarlet crimson bedding Rose that we all want. 


Mrs. James Lynas (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Gold Medal. 
—Very finely shown as was this Rose, it was seen in better 
form at the Belfast Show, where it received a Silver-Gilt Medal. 
I see in my notes in the “Annual” of last year I said of this 
Rose :—‘In any other year and at any other Show this Rose 
would have received a Gold Medal, but the Committee had 
already awarded four, and there were more to come.” Well, 
Mrs. James Lynas has nat had very long to wait for the 
coveted Gold Medal, and the Rose richly deserves it—a 
glorified Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt is the impression it left 
on my mind. A pale blush on a white ground, the beauty 
of the Rose lies in the regularity of the arrangement of its 
petals. The flowers are of great size and depth of petal, 
and it is an exhibition Rose of the first rank, and the only 
exhibition Rose of the many exhibited that secured the Gold 
Medal. A fine grower, erect and vigorous, and _ slightly 
fragrant. 

We now pass to the Silver-Gilt Medal Roses, of which 
there are no fewer than nine. : 


Red Letter Day (Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd.), Silver- 
Gilt Medal.—A very fine decorative garden Rose this. The 
rows of it at Newtownards could be picked out half a mile 
away, so free flowering and bright is its colouring, of a slightly 
darker shade of scarlet crimson than Brilliant, not quite so 
large and not much more than semi-double; it is, I think, 
likely to prove the better bedding Rose of the two owing to 
its free branching habit, producing more flowers than the 
erect habit of the former. Here again, however, notwith- 
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standing its glorious crimson colouring, fragrance is not so 
pronounced as one would have wished, hence, no doubt, the 
withholding of the highest award. 


Conway Jones (Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd.), Silver-Gilt 
Medal.—A fine exhibition Rose this, of glowing orange scarlet, 
as the catalogue would say, reminiscent somewhat of the 
bright colour of G. C. Waud. This, however, is a considerably 
larger flower than that well-known variety, of fine conical 
shape and very fragrant. Habit erect and robust; that is to 
say, it is not a six-footer. We shall no doubt see it again. 


Mrs. George Norwood (Elisha J. Hicks, exhibitor), Silver- 
Gilt Medal.—This Rose illustrates that there must always be a 
certain amount of chance attaching to the award given ona 
specific date. I had seen this Rose exhibited in first class form 
at the Isle of Wight, Reigate and other Shows, and yet at the 
supreme moment when it was most wanted the exhibitor had 
to show flowers that were not at their best; and it was in 
consequence generally written of as a good bedding Rose only. 
As a matter of fact it is also a first class exhibition variety 
of a deep bright pink, similar to Mrs. John Laing at her 
best, but of much more conical shape with reflexed petals. 
The habit of the plant is good, erect and vigorous, and I 
understood it was nearly mildew-proof. It is very fragrant. 
A Rose that will be found very useful to the exhibitor. 


Mrs. J. W. Parker’ (Hugh Dickson Ltd.), Silver-Gilt 
Medal.—A beautiful shaped Hybrid Tea, just a trifle on the 
small side, just sufficient to prevent its being labelled exhibition, 
perhaps, in these days of giant flowers, but a very delicate 
coloured flower of lovely shape and texture of petal, pale 
creamy white with the slightest suggestion of a blush on 
some of the petals. It attracted me nota little. The raisers 
call it a garden and bedding Rose of very free flowering 
habit that holds its flowers erect. Not unlike a creamy 
Bessie Brown in a young stage. 

William Cooper (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Silver-Gilt Medal. 
—A fine large-petalled Hybrid Tea, with not too many petals 
perhaps, but seemingly holding them well together, as some 
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of these few-petalled Roses will, of a very brilliant cherry 
red, flowers of good shape, pointed and very fragrant. It 
was awarded the Silver-Gilt Medal at the same Show last 
year, and the award should not have been duplicated. No 
doubt it was staged for the Gold Medal. 


Ulster Gem (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Silver-Gilt Medal.—A 
single Hybrid Tea of a clear primrose colour. The flowers 
are of large size, and it should make a fine decorative Rose. 
One would have liked to have seen a few more stamens in 
the centre of the flower—they are the glory of the single 
Rose. A good grower, erect and vigorous; should make a 
good foil to Simplicity. 


Muriel Dickson (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Silver-Guilt 
Medal.—The National Rose Society have apparently not yet 
made up their minds as to whether this type of Rose is to 
be called Hybrid Tea, Hybrid Austrian Briar, or Pernetiana. 
This variety goes out under the class of Hybrid Austrian 
Briar, which possibly is the best solution. At any rate, this 
is a superbly coloured Rose, not easy to accurately describe. 
There is a glow of vermilion suffused over the deep pink 
that some would call carmine that is very effective, and 
attracted the eye of the public as something novel. The 
plant is branching in habit and free flowering, but shows its 
parentage in its thorns, which are very vigorous. 


Mrs. Hugh Dickson (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Silver-Gilt 
Medal.—I thought the higher award might have gone here. 
It is a delightful Rose of exquisite form and fragrance, a 
Hybrid Tea of large size and good petal, cream, with a 
suffusion of orange and apricot. Judging from the plant 
exhibited the habit of the plant is excellent, branching, and 
not too vigorous. No doubt we shall see this Rose again. 


Mrs. Ambrose Ricardo (S. McGredy & $on), Silver- 
Gilt Medal. — An exhibition variety of great size and 
substance—I won’t say an improved, but an enlarged form 
of Mrs. Amy Hammond. I heard someone say it was too 
much like Mme. Jules Gravereaux, but I failed to see any 
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resemblance. These big exhibition Hybrid Teas are crowding 
the H.P.’s out of the exhibition boxes, and if the latter are 
to be preserved they will have to have separate classes like 
the Teas. Colour, flesh and cream; very fragrant, as all this 
raisers Roses are. A good grower, and likely to be very 
useful. 


The Cards of Commendation were also nine in number 
and included many good Roses. 


Naarden (G. A. Van Rossem, Holland), Card of 
Commendation.— This was stated to be a Frau Karl 
Druschki seedling, but neither the flower nor the plant 
showed any traces of its parentage. It was a particularly 
neat ‘flower that had the look of a full Antoine Rivoire, 
and it was this neat appearance that attracted me. The 
colour was an ivory cream and the petals, though small, 
were nicely reflexed. There was just a suggestion of 
perfume. It should make an effective garden Rose. 


Pink Pearl (Hobbies, Ltd.), Card of Commendation.— 
I have seen this Rose much better staged than it was on 
this occasion. If it had only been perpetual flowering it 
would have got a higher award. A reputed cross between 
Una and Irish Elegance; it has a smaller flower than 
either of its parents, but should make a very effective and 
pretty pillar Rose. Single, its name is fairly descriptive of 
its colour. 


Freda Weller (H. Weller), Card of Commendation.— 
Only a slightly larger flower differentiates this Rose from 
the type wichuraiana alba. It has the same pretty centre 
of yellow stamens, similar fragrance and habit of growth, 
and I expect the same flowering period, namely, very 
Jate. Single white. 


e 
J. F. Barry (T. W. Piper), Card of Commendation.—A 
fine piece of colour, very like Rayon d’Or, but said to be 
a sport from A. R. Goodwin; here called a Hybrid Tea. 
Why not Hybrid Austrian Briar? 
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Mrs. Moyna (Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd.), Card of 
Commendation.—A very pretty Hybrid Tea of Maiden’s Blush 
colouring. Good shape and well pointed centre. Vigorous 
habit of growth. 


Mary Greer (Alex. Dickson & Sons, -Ltd.), Card of 
Commendation.—A Hybrid Tea with, strong Tea perfume and 
a good deal of Tea blood in its veins. A very beautiful Rose 
of that somewhat numerous class that is neither white nor 
yellow, but a mixture of both; so it is generally labelled 
cream. Of good shape and excellent habit, should make a 
very useful garden Rose. 


Mrs. Godfrey Brown (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Card of 
Commendation.—An exhibition Rose of some quality. Rather 
curious colouring that looked as if it might fade, but had 
not. One of the bicolors with the deeper colour underneath 
that in parts seem to show through the petals. Pale rose of 
different shades. Flowers of excellent shape, pointed, good 
depth of petal and fragrant. The habit of the plant was 
vigorous and the flowers were held erect. 


Mrs. Wm. Sargent (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Card of 
Commendation.—A fine vigorous garden Rose, again creamy 
white with yellow colouring, possibly one of the best of this 
class, but the National Rose Society will require to have a 
trial of these too much alike Roses, and pick out the best 
dozen for the benefit of Rosarians. 


Duchess of Abercorn (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Card of 
Commendation.—A Rose of fine shape and form that a few 
years ago would have been received with open arms and a 
Gold Medal. Now it was probably considered not distinct 
enough. Flesh tint, with a deep blush tint on cream. Good 
habit of growth and apparently free flowering, judging from 
the plant exhibited. 


This exhibition of New Seedlings at the National Show 
showed the enormous strides that have been made in Rose 
hybridisation of recent years, and I could not help thinking of 
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those readers of the Dazly Matl who were to find raising 
seedling Roses and obtaining Gold Medals such an easy task 
in a back yard with a small amateur’s greenhouse. 


GLOUCESTER SHOW.—JULY 15th, 1918. 


Awards. Eight Gold Medals, one Silver-Gilt Medal, two 
Cards of Commendation. 


If the New Seedlings were a great ‘advance at the National 


they were finer still at Gloucester. One raiser staged over 20 


varieties and secured four Gold Medals—a record at any one 
show. Many Roses were passed over, the judges seeming to 
go on the principle of Gold Medal or nothing, and to my 
surprise this course seemed to meet with the approval of those 
most concerned. Never before have so many entries been 
staged for this class and never has the quality throughout 
been so high—there was not a single variety that was not 
entitled to receive mature consideration, and could not fairly 
be called first class. That is the result of adopting a high 
standard. 


G. Amedee Hammond (Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd.), 
Gold Medal.—Named after a, Vice-President of the Society 
and a well-known amateur exhibitor. A fine exhibition Rose 
that can be called yellow—a colour very rare amongst 
exhibition Hybrid Teas—a good deep yolk of egg centre, 
shading off to a clear sulphur on the outside of the petals, 
which are round rather than pointed. A good vigorous 
grower, fragrant and free. Not yet in commerce. 


Florence Forrester (S. McGredy & Son), Gold Medal. 
+A Hybrid Tea that will probably eclipse Frau Karl 


‘Druschki, as it is larger, has more petals, and is further 
‘ shghtly fragrant. There is a slight suspicion of cream 


colour at the base of the petals. It is a good grower, not 
so vigorous as F. K. Druschki, and therefore likely to be 
a better bedding Rose. As seen growing at Portadown, 
the rows were very level and covered with fine flowers. 
Undoubtedly a Rose with a future, although the life of 
all new Roses must (unless it is a Rose of very exceptional 
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merit) be much shorter than in the past. Few of the new 
Roses can have the length of life of Mrs. John Laing for 
example. Not yet in commerce. 


Colleen (S. McGredy & Son), Gold Medal.—I described 
this Rose on page 156 of last year’s Annual, when it 
received a Silver-Gilt Medal at the Belfast Show. I have 
little to add to that description, except that I can add the 
experience of the year’s growth in my own garden. It is 
distinct from Killarney, having much larger petals and more 
cream colour in its colour scheme. It is not so subject to 
mildew, and altogether an advance on that old favourite— 
for some of us with all its faults grow it still. Given 
high culture, it is capable of producing an enormous flower 
that will hold its own with the best in the exhibition box. 
Not yet in commerce. 


Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt (S. McGredy and Son), Gold 
Medal.—A decorative garden Rose of great beauty, to my 
mind the best of all those Roses that own to a cross with 
the Pernet-Ducher blood. It has been staged three times, 
and I described it in last year’s “Annual” when it was exhibited 
at the National, and received a Silver-Gilt Medal. It was 
very finely staged at Gloucester, and received a unanimous 
award. A good grower; unique colouring, copper apricot and 
orange on a_ flesh ground—nearly mildew proof—and 
fragrant. Sent out in the autumn of 1912. | 


Iona Herdmann (S. McGredy and Son), Gold Medal.— 
Another decorative Rose of great charm of colour, strikingly 
brilliant and exceedingly well staged, stated to be very free 
flowering and perpetual; if so it will be wanted as there is 
nothing quite like it. A very fine deep yellow. Not yet in 
commerce. 


Mrs. Archie Gray (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Gold Medal.— 
This is an exhibition Rose of such beauty that it will be a 
garden Rose too. A cream self of magnificent shape and all 
the points of an exhibition variety with a delightful fragrance 
coupled with a free flowering habit. By many it was 
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thought the finest Rose in the Show. I hesitated between 
this variety and another named Gorgeous of this raiser’s 
raising, and I shall not be able to finally decide until I have 
grown them both. Not yet in commerce. 


Countess Clanwilliam (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Gold 
Medal.—Another great flower of fine substance and size of 
petal; full of exhibition qualities. A large flower was very 
prominent in the raiser’s box of 36 blooms that gained the 
Trophy. A good grower, colour pale cream, flushed carmine ; 
very free flowering for a Rose of this size. Not yet in 
commerce. | 


Gorgeous (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Gold Medal. —I think 
this was the popular sensation of the Show. It is certainly 
a very fine flower, and the first exhibition variety to give us 
the new colours, the result of the Pernet-Ducher cross; with 
the exception of Lyons Rose, all the other varieties have 
been decorative Roses. Here you have a variety that could 
hold its own with the best. The name is quite justified— 
flesh, orange, apricot and copper are its colours. Fragrant 
and a good grower; a Rose that will be in great demand. 
Not yet in commerce. 


That completes the tale of the Gold Medal awards at 
the Gloucester Show, and they are a very unique set. 


Eileen Smiley (S. McGredy & Son), Silver-Gilt Medal.—A 
fine decorative Rose of wonderful colouring, yellow and 
orange ; fragrant. Not yet in commerce. 


Mrs. F. Dennison (S. McGredy & Son), Card of Com- 
mendation (H.T.).—Likely to prove a useful Rose _ for 
exhibition as well as garden purposes. Not yet in commerce. 


Ceres (Rev. J. H. Pemberton), Card of Commendation. 
—A cluster Rose of perpetual flowering character. Good in 
autumn. Recommended for growth in bush form. Not yet © 
in commerce. | 
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THE AUTUMN ROSE SHOW, 
SEPTEMBER 1ith and 12th, 1913. 


Awards—Five Gold Medals. 


Muriel Dickson (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Gold Medal.— 
Previously described under the exhibits at the Royal Botanic 
Show, where this Rose secured the Silver-Gilt Medal. Here 
the higher award was given. It is a grand decorative Rose 
of a fihe bold type of petal. Not yet in commerce. 


Edward Bohane (Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd.), Gold 
Medal.—This is a very fine crimson scarlet Hybrid Tea of 
good shape and extra stout petal, a real good Rose likely to 
be useful for all purposes. It has also received the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Award of Merit, but had previously 
not been staged for a National Rose Society’s award. I 
think it deserved the Gold Medal. Not yet in commerce. 


Red-Letter Day (Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd.), Gold 
Medal.—This, like Muriel Dickson, was awarded a Silver-Gilt 
Medal at the National Rose Society’s Botanic Show, and is, 
therefore, described under that heading. Its colour and 
profuse flowering character were thought to have justified 
the higher award which it now obtained. It will make a 
great show in our gardens—when we can get it, but it is 
not yet in commerce. 


* 


Edgar M. Burnett (S. McGredy & Son), Gold Medal. 
—This was previously exhibited very finely at Gloucester 
Show, but the flowers had all been cut too young and 
refused to open properly, and the efforts to make them do 
so were too marked to give this very fine exhibition Rose 
a chance. At the Autumn Show the flowers were shown 
much older, and the gigantic size of the blooms was 
apparent. It is one of our largest Roses with a very great 
number of petals of a blush pink colour, with a deep edge 
of colour to each petal; deliciously fragrant. It is almost 
too large for a garden Rose, but it is so free flowering that 
it will no doubt find a place in many gardens. A _ good 
grower, and almost mildew proof. Not yet in commerce. 
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Moonlight (Rev. J. H. Pemberton), Gold Medal.—A 
delightful garden Rose of very ‘free flowering character 
described as a Hybrid Tea, but some seemed to think it 
would have been more correctly sent out as a Hybrid 
multiflora. It is a Rose flowering in clusters after the style 
of Trier, but paler in colour, with no pink in the buds. Very 
finely staged by the raiser, I was one of those who thought 
it richly deserved the award, as we want to encourage these 
perpetual flowering climbers, and although Moonlight is only 
a semi-climber it is a step in the right direction. 


Most of the other Roses exhibited at the Autumn Show 
had been before the Committee on some previous occasion, 
and they received no award at this exhibition—unless one 
of a higher grade than that previously given could be 
granted. 
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Roses at Roundhay. * 


Grown in an exposed garden with very strong land, which 
slopes towards the north. It is 60-ft. higher than the Stray, 
at Harrogate. : 


By J. W. FRYE. 


The Hybrid Perpetuals all make plenty of wood, but are 
not so perpetual as the Hybrid Teas. I have a lot of old 
favourites in the former class which do well, but am 
discarding them gradually for the latter. The new H.P. 
Gloire de Chédane Guinoisseau gave some fine large 
blooms early in July, but has not flowered since.. 


Frau Karl Druschki has not done so well as in Igit. 
The wet caused the blooms to ball and rot. The blooms 
were good where sheltered. It does well in a dry season. 


Mrs. John Laing. 


Good, blooms early, but no autumna\ 
flowers this year. 


HYBRID TEAS. 
Betty.—Good this season; opens well in wet; rather thin. 


Caroline Testout.—Good blooms this year. 


Chas. J. Grahame.—Rather small with me, and not very 
perpetual. 


Col. R. 8S. Williamson.— Moderate sized blooms, but 
the wet season does not seem to suit it. 


Countess of Derby.—A good garden Rose, opening well 
in all seasons. 


Dean Hole.—Plenty of buds, some of which failed to 
open on account of the wet. It requires shading to get the 
best out of this Rose. 


* This contribution reached me too late for last year’s ‘‘ Rose Annual,” and 
consequently refers more particularly to the year 1912.—Ed 
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Earl of Warwick.—Some good blooms. A good Rose, 
and large when disbudded. 


Florence Pemberton.—A good grower, but flowers fail 
to open in bad‘ weather. 


Frau Lilla Rautenstrauch.—Good large blooms without 
, disbudding, and worth growing if drooping flowers are not 
objected to. 
Geo. C. Waud.—Good in early part of season, but not 
very perpetual. | 
Gustay Griinerwald.— An excellent Rose, opens well, 
seems to revel in the wet weather, sweetly scented. One of 
the best varieties for the North. 


J. B. Clark.—Does well when left to grow at will. 


_ Joseph Hill.—Has done well this season; flowers right 
into the winter, and is free from mildew. A good grower, and 
when disbudded gives flowers fit for any exhibition box. 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria.— Not so good as Mrs. 
David M’Kee or Entente Cordiale, and not recommended. 

Killarney.—Not worth growing; flowers thin, and given 
very much to mildew in a garden where little mildew exists 
elsewhere. | 


Kosnigin Carola.-—Good, fairly floriferous. 


_ Lady Ashtown.—A good Rose with me liable to’ 
mildew. 


Laurent Carle.—Good in all ways. 


Le Progrés.—Better last year than this, but fairly 
good considering the wet season. 


Lyons Rose.—Has done excellently well this wet season; 
flowers very large and o good shape when the second 


bud is retained. Excellent grower on briar stock, but no 
good otherwise. 


Mme. Abel Chatenay.— Poor grower, and not a persistent 
bloomer this year. 


Mme. Joseph Combet.—Late bloomer, but not so bad 
as painted; likes a dry atmosphere. 
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Mme. Léon Pain.—Has done well; makes a good show, 
and is fairly perpetual. 


Mme. Jules Grolez.—Nice garden Rose, but rather 
prone to mildew when massed. 


Mme. Maurice de Luze.—One of the best, always in 
bloom, and the flowers are a good size when disbudded. 


Mme. Rayary.—Good in the North. 


Mme. Wagram, Comtesse de Turenne.—Rather shy ; 
might be better in a dry summer. 


Mrs. David M’Kee.—Very good big flowers, and opens 
well in all weathers. 


Mrs. Stewart Clark.— Plenty of wood and nothing else ; 
does not want the knife. 


Mrs. Theodore Rooseyelt.— Excellent mid-season variety ; 
flowers large and full; does well. 


Oberhofgartner Terks.—No good; wants an umbrella 
like Mildred Grant and Bessie Brown. 


Pharisaer.—The most perfect Rose in the garden; the 
blooms open in any weather; a.good size, and when disbudded 
are very large. 

Prince de Bulgarie.—Free and good. 

Reine Carola de Saze.—A good Rose and worth growing. 

Viscountess Folkestone.—A good, free, and hardy Rose. 

Yvonne VYacherot.—Grows well, and the flowers open 
in dry weather to a good size. 


TEAS. 


Mme. Jules Grayereaux.—Grows well, and the flowers 
are good when disbudded and kept dry. 


Peace.— Did well last year; this season has been too wet. 


In the H.P. class I forgot to mention Hugh Dickson, 
which has done remarkably well. This year’s flowers seem 
to like moisture and bloom perpetually; also its parent, 
Gruss an Teplitz, does well. 

L 
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CLIMBERS, &c. 
Crimson Rambler.—Very fine. 
Dorothy Perkins.—Excellent. 


Philadelphia Rambler.—Very good. 


Tausendschon.—Very fair; grows well. 


Trier has been in flower all the season, but does not 
grow very high. 


I am putting in this year the following, all of which I 
know will do well:—Col. Le Clerc (H.T.), Nita Weldon (T.), 
Comtesse Icy Hardegg, Entente Cordiale (Pernet-Ducher), 
Jonkheer J. L. Mock, Jno. Cuff, Lady Ursula, Mme. Segond- 
Weber, Lieut. Chauré, Mrs. A. E. Coxhead, Lohengrin, 
Mrs. Arthur Munt, and a few others. 
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An Audit of Roses of Recent Introduction. 


New Roses are being sent out in a bewildering profusion ; 
for hardly a year passes now but we have about 150 novelties 
from one source or another. All Rose growers wish to 
cultivate the best of these. But how are they to know which 
to select ? Though the raisers’ descriptions are all so glowing, 
many varieties will not stand the test of long trial; and it 
falls to the lot of very few to be able to test more than 
quite a small number of each year’s novelties. With a view, 
therefore, to the guidance of Members, the Publications 
Committee selected a long list of promising novelties 
introduced between the years 1907 and iIg11. These were 
divided into three sections—(a) Exhibition Roses; (b) Garden 
Roses; and (c) Climbers. This list was sent to a large 
number of eminent Rosarians, both amateur and professional, 
residing in various parts of the country. Each was asked 
to vote for what he considered (a) the best 12 Exhibition 
Roses; (6) the best 18 Garden Roses; and (¢¢) the best ro 
Climbers. Of course, some excellent varieties may not as 
yet have become sufficiently well-known to get many votes. 
But at any rate those which come out near the top of the 
list in each class can be relied upon as desirable Roses which 
have stood the test of trial by many growers in many parts 
of the country. From the votes given in this election the 
following Roses have come out at the head of each section :— 


Result of voting for the best Roses sent out during the 
years 1907-IQII. 
THE BEST TWELVE EXHIBITION ROSES. 


E S 4 oe 

1 (53) Mrs. Foley Hobbs (T.) 6 (33) W. R. Smith (T.) 

2 (49) GloiredeC.Guinoisseau(H.P.) 8 (32) Edward Mawley (H.T.) 

3 46) Lyons Rose (H.T.) g (26) G. C. Waud (H.T.) 

4 (43) Avoca (H.T.) to (24) Mrs. J. H. Welch (H.T.) 

5, (40) Molly Sharman-Crawford (T.) IL (23) Jonkheer J. L. Mock (H.T.) 


6 (33) Mabel Drew (H.T.) ir (23) Mrs. A. E. Coxhead (H.T.) 


THE BEST EIGHTEEN GARDEN ROSES. 


£53 
= 3% 
c ZS 
1 (52) Lady Hillingdon (T.) 


2 (50) Lady Pirrie (H.T.) 

2 (50) Mrs. Alfred Tate (H.T.) 

4 (48) Rayon d’Or (Austrian Hybrid) 
5 (43) Duchess of Wellington (H.T.) 
6 (42) Jessie (poly. pom.) 

7 (40) Mme. Segond- Weber (H.T.) 


8 (38) Arthur R. Goodwin (Austrian 
Hybrid) 
8 (38) Harry Kirk (T.) 


oo Position 
No. of 
Votes 


) Mrs. Herbert Stevens (T.) 
11 (34) Dorothy Page-Roberts (H.T.) 
It (34) Ecarlate (H.T.) 
11 (34) Mrs. Aaron Ward (H.T.) 
11 (34) Mrs. A. R. Waddell (H.T.) 
15 (30) Cynthia Forde (H.T.) 
16 (29) Orleans Rose (poly. pom.) 
17 (27) Laurent Carle (H.T.) 
18 (22) Juliet (Austrian Hybrid) 


THE BEST TEN CLIMBING ROSES. 


1 (52) American Pillar (mult. scan.) 
2 (48) Excelsa (wich.) 

3 (46) White Dorothy (wich.) 

4 (45) Tausendsch6n (mult. scan.) 
5 (44) Lady Godiva (wich.) 

6 (43) Shower of Gold (wich.) 


7 (36) Climbing Lady Ashtown 
(H.T.) 


8 (30) Goldfinch (mult. scan.) 
g (23) Climbing Liberty (H.T.) 
g (23) Diabolo (wich.) 


THE EDITOR. 


Directions for Pruning the following Roses which 
are not in the last edition ot the ‘‘ Handbook on 
Pruning Roses.” 


Adrian Riverschon .. 
Agate.. 

Amber 

Angele d’Arnex 
Aviateur Bleriot 

Baby Elegance 

Cissie Easlea 

Comte G. de Rochemur 
Coquina 

Ellen Poulsen 

Fraulein Octavia Hesse 
Freda.. 
General-Superior A. Janssen 
George Elger 

Iceberg 

Jeanne d’Arc 

Lemon Queen 

Louis Barbier 

Mme. Portier-Durel 
Mlle. de la Valette.. 
Mieze 

Mrs. George Preston 
Mrs. Littleton Dewhurst .. 
Mrs. M. H. Walsh 
Mrs. Taft 

Rédhatte (Red Ridinghood) ) 
Rose Queen .. Se 
Seabird 

The Gem 

Thelma 

Yvonne Lornage 


mult. scan. 


dwarf wich. 
dwarf wich. 


H.T. 
wich. 


poly. pom. .. 


A. Briar 
H.T. 
wich. 


poly. pom. .. 


wich. 
H.T. 
H.T. 


poly. pom. . 
dwarf wich. 


poly. pom. .. 


H.T. 

A. Briar 
wich. 

Cc; 


H.T. 
wich. 
wich. 


H.T. 
H.T. 
wich. 


wich. 
N. 


poly. pom. . 


Instruction 
25 and 37 
32 
32 
2 
35 
29 
4 
3 and 4 
35 
32 
35 and 37 
8 and 6 
1 and 2 
32 
32 
32 
8 and 4 
25 and 37 
35 
29 
32 
8 and 4 


- 35 and 37 
-» 35 and 37 
poly. pom. .. 
poly. pom. .. 


32 
32 
1 and 2 
14 and 2 
35 
35 
29 


The previous Instructions as to Pruning the following 
varieties have been altered as given below :— 


Coronation 
Edward Mawley 
George Dickson 
Leslie Holland 


Instruction , 


3 
1 and 2 
3 and 4 
1 and 2 


Pagein 


“ Handbook 
' on Pruning 


Roses.” 
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Rose Jottings. 
HOW TO OBTAIN NEW MEMBERS. 


You ask me, Mr. Editor, to tell you how I manage to 
obtain so many new Members for the National Rose Society. 
Well, I am often asked advice as to the selection of varieties, 
and other matters concerning Roses and their cultivation. 
Having given any hints on these points that occur to me 
I generally add, “ Are you a Member of the National Rose 
Society ?”’ They invariably reply “No; I never exhibit, and 
therefore, why should I join that Society ?”’ 


Then is the time to point out the great advantages of 
being a Member, and to explain what benefits a Subscriber 
obtains for his subscription of half-a-guinea, viz.: Ten shillings- 
worth of most useful and instructive Rose books, besides 
twenty-five shillings-worth of transferable admission tickets 
to the Shows. Whether he is an exhibitor or not he gets 
all this valuable information about Roses, and a delightful 
day for himself and friends at the National Rose Show in 
the Botanical Gardens, in July, besides. To say nothing of 
the charming displays of Roses at the Spring and Autumn 
Shows in the Royal Horticultural Hall, in Vincent 
Square, S.W. 


I trust you will consider my methods judicious and that 
others may be induced to follow my example, and that the 
membership of our Society may thereby be greatly increased. 


RICHD. E. WEST. 


During last year alone Mr. West obtained for the Society no fewer 
than 64 New Members.—Ed. 
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Mrs. EDWARD MAWLEY (T.). 


This, one of the most beautiful, if not the most beautiful 
of all the Tea Roses, has been so very favourably mentioned 
and represented in the present “ Rose Annual,” and also in 
that of last year, that many of our Members may be tempted 
to give it a trial and afterwards blame the Editor for 
allowing it to be so prominently placed before them 
without one word of explanation as to its suitability for 
general cultivation. If, however, reference be made to the 
Society’s “ Official Catalogue of Roses,” it will be found 
described as of “ moderate” growth, which as a rule means 
that the variety in question is not an easy Rose for the 
ordinary amateur to grow. It will also be noticed that in 
this carefully considered description it is stated to be 
specially suitable for exhibition, that is to say, that it 
requires extra care in its cultivation, also that it does best 
as a standard, and is good under glass. But nothing is 
mentioned about its suitability for general “ garden ” cultivation. 
It cannot be that it is of defective constitution, for the 
specimen blooms now staged at our Rose Shows are quite 
equal if not superior to any exhibited when it first came 
out fifteen years ago. So let those who have hitherto 
failed to grow and flower this Rose successfully take heart, 
and I will for next year’s “Annual” obtain for them particulars 
as to its special requirements in regard to soil, treatment, &c. 

THE EDITOR. 


THE RELATIVE HARDINESS OF SOME RAMBLING, 
CLIMBING AND PILLAR ROSES. 

The list of these Roses in any grower’s catalogue is 
both long and attractive, but while the Ayrshire, Boursault 
and Evergreen Roses are unanimously voted hardy, little 
information is given about most other groups and nothing 
is said on this point about the wichuraianas. Personal 
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experience in the south-east of Scotland has taught me that 
there are surprising differences in the resistance to cold of 
even nearly related varieties. Roses which make and ripen 
their new wood early stand best, and vigorous young plants 
better than old ones, however large. 


The following notes are compiled after ten years’ experience 
In a small garden where not more than two or three plants of 
any variety are grown. Only the first five could be added to 
any “absolutely hardy’ list, and it is noticeable that all 
are climbing multifloras except Madame Plantier. 


Queen Alexandra, trained on an iron fence, has proved 
so hardy that it has never been frosted even when on 
three occasions the thermometer has registered two or three 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 


Electra, on a wooden arch, withstood 34 degrees of 
frost in November, 1912, after a cold and wet summer, 
when nearly every Rose in the garden was cut to the ground. 


Madame Plantier (Hybrid China), on a pillar, stands 
any temperature experienced here. 


Tausendschon and Thalia (perpetual flowering), on an 
arch and pillar respectively, are only very slightly less nardy. 
They only lose unripened or too old wood in extreme weather. 
I should group together- Psyche, Rubin, Euphrosyne, Bar-le- 
Duc, Buttercup and Baltimore Belle, as all slightly more 
tender than the last, and cut to the ground in very severe 
weather. | 


Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha and The Farquhar stand 
equally well, whether budded or on their own roots. They 
resist ordinary frosts, even over 20 degrees, but not extreme 
temperatures, unless the previous summer has been unusually 
sunny and the wood well ripened. 


Crimson Rambler, Flower of Fairfield and Ne Plus 
Ultra grow more luxuriantly in the south. They seem to 
enjoy heat, and do not stand frost quite as well as the last 
named. 
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Aglaia, Alister Stella Gray and Fellenberg are distinctly 
tender and are often frosted to the ground. | 


Tea Rambler grew luxuriantly, but was cut down with 
every severe frost, and refused to flower even after the hot 
summer of 1g11t. It is obviously unsuitable for northern 
gardens. 


The wichuraianas, with the exception of Dorothy 
Perkins and those before mentioned, are distinctly tender, 
but in varying degrees. 


Rosa wichuraiana is not very satisfactory here; its 
flowering and growing season is too late and it is cut 
down with severe frost. 


René André seems hardier, grows and flowers well, and 
will stand over 32 degrees of frost if well ripened. 


Jersey Beauty, Elisa Robichon and Pink Roamer 
are cut down in very severe winters unless exceptionally 
well ripened, but show splendid recuperative powers. 


Gardenia is slightly less hardy and makes sparse growth. 


J. Burton and F. Roussel are often cut down to within 
three or four feet from the ground. 


William K. Harris proved too tender for the conditions 
here. 


Albéric Barbier grew luxuriantly, flowered well when it 
had a chance, but was cut down with every severe frost and 
killed in November, 1912. We decided regretfully that it 
was too tender to replace. 


None of the Roses mentioned in these notes were grown 
on walls. 


(Miss) M. E. CURLE. (Melrose), 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWING INJURY DONE BY FROST TO 
CERTAIN ROSES ON MISS CURLE’S PERGOLA AT 
MELROSE, SCOTLAND. 
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ROSE GROWING IN CHINA. | 


I had a disastrous time last autumn, typhoons literally 
carrying away half of my garden. I lost about 300 Rose 
plants, and those I saved are in poor condition. However, I 
have replenished it with some fine plants, all good varieties, 
and am looking forward to our Show early in March. This 
is a wonderful climate at this time of the year. On 
November 21st I put into the ground with many other 
varieties twelve plants of Leslie Holland. The growth of 
these plants is strong and healthy, and the colour is just 
showing in the buds. They must have made root growth 
at a wonderful rate, as I hope to cut good flowers from 
them in a week, which is under two months from the time 


of .planting. 
R. ALFRED NICHOLSON (Hong Kong). 


January 8th, 1914. 
LAXA AS A STOCK FOR ROSES. 


Rosa laxa, introduced by Retzius in 1803, is a native 
of Northern Asia, and more particularly of the Siberian portion 
of that continent. It is classified by Professor Crépin under 
section VII.—Cinnamomezx—of his scheme, and is associated 
there with several Asiatic species, notably R. cinnamomea, 
R. davurica, R. Alberti, R. macrophylla, and R. Beggeriana. 


I do not know how long R. laxa has been used for 
budding purposes, and I cannot remember having seen any 
notes upon its adaptability for this work. There can be no 
question, however, about its value as a stock, and as a 
rooting medium for Roses that must be grown upon light 
soils it seems to be invaluable. My observation of this 
species of Rose is very limited, because I have only studied 
it for three years, but what I have seen of it convinces me 
that its use might be largely and _ profitably extended, 
especially on light soils. 
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R. laxa under cultivation over a period of three years 
has only attained a height of three feet, and in July it bears 
solitary white flowers, with just a suspicion of yellow at 
their base, and these are borne on very short peduncles. 
The foliage is doubly serrated, and is shiny above and pubescent 
beneath. The stems are slender, light rich green in colour, 
and thorns are somewhat scarce. It seems to breed absolutely 
true from seed, there being practically no variation from 
the type in a break of seedlings planted out for budding 
purposes. | 


The root system of the plant, however, is its most valuable 
asset to the Rosarian, and the results from its use as a stock 
are highly satisfactory. The roots of the laxa stock are very 
vigorous and strong, and will search far for food. On light, 
dry soils where Roses have to stand for several years as 
cutbacks it seems to me that laxa is the best stock for this 
work. Many Roses, more especially Hybrid Teas, seem to 
thrive and flourish well in comparison with those worked upon 
the Seedling-Briar, and the growth is stronger and the flowering 
period more constant and prolonged. ; 


In my own tests in a small way ona very light soil the 
plants worked upon Briar have made a very poor show 
alongside control plants upon laxa. 


The Royal Horticultural Society made a small trial of 
Roses upon laxa stock at Wisley last year, and the soil there 
is of a very light character. I understand Mr. Wright, the 
superintendent of the gardens, was highly impressed with the 
result, and a further and more exhaustive trial will be made 
there this year. I have no hesitation in recommending this 
stock to the amateur, and those who must grow their Roses 
upon light soils should experiment with a few budded upon 
laxa for themselves. 

G. M. TAYLOR. 


I7I 
MY FAVOURITES. 


One day at the end of June, 1913, when my Roses 
were in full bloom, it occurred to me to try to name those 
which I would recommend as the best six in the garden. 
I had very little difficulty in selecting the first three, 
the fourth and fifth were more difficult, and I found it 
almost impossible to say which was the sixth. I had not a 
very large number to choose from, as I eliminated all 
‘“‘buttonhole” Roses and all “climbers” before 1 started, 
leaving something like 40 varieties, none of which are very 
new. 


The first I put down was Antoine Rivoire. It is odd 
that this should be the first selected, because it was by an 
accident that it first figured in my garden. On the strong 
recommendation of a friend I ordered one autumn a Clara 
Watson, not having myself seen the Rose. I liked the 
blooms so well that next autumn I ordered more, and when 
they bloomed I found my original purchase was not a Clara 
Watson at all. It took me some time to ascertain what it 
was. A bloom sent to a nurseryman produced the opinion 
that it was a Bouton d’Or, while another nurseryman said 
it was a George Nabonnand. It ultimately turned out to 
be the Antoine Rivoire, and I strongly recommend it to 
any ordinary amateur, like myself, who grows Roses for a 
garden and not for Shows. It is hardy, free in growth and 
free flowering, and is little affected by mildew. 


Second on my list came Hugh Dickson—thoroughly 
satisfactory in every respect, and keeps its colour in the 
sun better than most crimsons do. And the third was 
Madame Abel Chatenay. Both in bud and when fully open 
an exquisite Rose of lovely shape and colour, it grows freely 
and flowers freely, and is quite hardy. But after these 
three came the difficulty. One after another came up for 
judgment, and it was really impossible to say with certainty 
that this was better than that, or that better than this. It 
was with considerable diffidence that I finally selected Clara 
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Watson, General McArthur, and Mrs. Harold Brocklebank. 
Clara Watson is very like Antoine Rivoire, but does not 
hold its flowers up so well. General McArthur is not quite 
so full as I like, and Mrs. Harold Brocklebank, perfect in 
shape and colour as it is, is yet so easily damaged by rain 
that it cannot supersede the three earlier mentioned. 


And in selecting the last three I must apologise to 
Maman Cochet, White Maman Cochet (which droop too 
much), to Madame Jules Grolez, Auguste Comte, Killarney, 
Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, and many 
others which are almost, if not quite, equally good. But 
there they are—for better or worse—and any amateur who 
wants six good Roses for his garden will, I am sure, be 
satisfied with these. The colours can be ascertained from 
the Society’s ‘“‘ Official Catalogue of Roses.”’ 


NOTE.— The proves Ot ne is from an unknown correspondent. It is suggestive, as it 
may lead other of our Members to ask themselves the same question—*' What are my six 
favourite Roses ?’—Ed. 
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ROSE ANALYSIS, 1908—1913. 


[Reprinted from the *‘Fournal of Horticulture’? of October 30th, 
1913, by the kind permission of the Editor of that journal, at the request of 
the Publications Committee of the Soctety. A similar analysis of Roses 
appears annually in the ‘* ¥ournal of Horticulture” in either October or 
November. | 


HAVE now and then had the pleasure of recording in 
sh the pages of this journal favourable Rose seasons, but 

as far as I can recollect seldom one quite as favour- 
able as that of the present year. These splendid results 
appear to have been brought about by weather apparently 
none too favourable to the well-being of our floral‘ Queen. 
For the summer and autumn of 1912, which were very cold 
and sunless, were followed by a remarkably mild and rather 
wet winter. After pruning time in March this year the 
weather continued during the rest of the spring for the 
most part warm, wet, and sunless, but fortunately without, 
at all events in the southern part of England, any night 
frosts worth mentioning, with the exception of that on one 
very cold night in the middle of April. June, so often a 
very critical month for the exhibitor, proved seasonably 
warm, and after the first week exceptionally dry. It would 
thus appear that Roses delight most in a year when there 
are few sudden changes of any kind, and more particularly 
in temperature. 


The leading Exhibition of the National Rose Society, 
which was held this year on July 4th, and which may be’ 
concisely and yet correctly described as the largest, finest, 
and most enjoyable Rose Show ever held in any part of the 
world, was favoured by the coolness of the previous day 
and night, while the Show day itself was also unusually 
cool for the time of year. 
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In order that the table of Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Hybrid Teas, and also that of Teas and Noisettes, may be 
clearly understood, it may be advisable at the outset to 
explain once more the system on which these tables have 
been compiled. For the last twenty-seven years the name 
of every Rose in the first, second, and third prize stands 
has been taken down at the leading Show of the season— 
that held annually in London in July by the National Rose 
Society. The results thus obtained have each year been 
tabulated, and the varieties arranged in the published tables 
according to the average number of times each Rose was 
staged hitherto at the last eight and now at the last six of 
those Exhibitions. This applies to nearly two-thirds of the 
‘Roses which find places in the two tables. For the sorts 
of more recent introduction the longest trustworthy averages 
are given instead; while the still newer varieties are placed 
according to their records for the last Exhibition alone. 


Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas. (See Table 1.) 


Notwithstanding the varieties in the accompanying list 
of Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas having been arranged 
according to their average performances at the last six 
instead of the last eight Exhibitions, as in pre#ious analyses, 
the first six Roses in the table occupy exactly the same 
positions as in the previous analysis. Then again, if we 
compare the first twelve varieties in the two tables only one 
change will be found, and that is William Shean has taken 
the place of Ulrich Brunner. But in the case of the 
leading twenty-four Roses it will be seen that Mrs. 
Jj. H. Welch, Gloire de Chédane-Guinoisseau, Avoca, Mrs. 
A. E. Coxhead, and Mrs. Amy Hammond, all new or 
comparatively new varieties, have displaced in the list of 
last year Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford, Captain Hayward, 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
and Alice Lindsell. 


Frau Karl Druschki, equally as indispensable as an 
Exhibition as a Decorative Rose, still heads the list, and 
there appears as yet no immediate prospect of this fine 
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Table 1.—HYBRID PERPETUALS AND HYBRID TEAS. 
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1 | 46°8 45 Frau Karl Druschki a .-| Ig00 |} P. Lambert .| Pure white 
2 | 46°0 63 Dean Hole, H.T. .. ay ..| rgog | A. Dickson & Sons! Pale silvery rose, deeper shaded 
3 | 4I‘o 52 Mildred Grant, H.T. - ..| t90r | A. Dickson & Sons; Ivory white, tinted peach 
4 | 35°2 37 Bessie Brown, H.T. is ..| 1899 | A. Dickson & Sons} Creamy white 
5 | 34°7 29: | Mrs. John Laing .. om ..| 1887 | Bennett... ..| Rosy pink 
6 | 3I°0 28 Lyons Rose, H.T... sa 1907 | Pernet-Ducher’ ..| Salmon rose, suffused yellow 
7 | 29°8 39 Hugh Dickson .. es 1904 | Hugh Dickson’ .., Crimson, shaded scarlet 
8 | 283 26 . B. Clark, H.T. 1g05 | Hugh Dickson .' Scarlet-crimson, shaded plum 
g | 27°7 37 ‘lorence Pemberton, H. T. 1902 | A. Dickson & Sons, Creamy white, edged blush 
Io ; 26°0 28 Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, H. 5 1903 | The E. G. Hill Co. | Flesh, tinted pink 
Ir | 25°0 31 William Shean, H.T. ..| 1906 | A. Dickson & Sons, Pink 
I2 | 23°3 10 Caroline Testout, H.T. 1890 } Pernet fils-Ducher | Bright warm pink 
13 | 22°0 15 Ulrich Brunner... ae ..| 1881 | Levet Cherry red 
14 | 21°8 18 Lidy Ashtown, H.T. 1904 | A. Dickson & Sons| Pure deep pink 
I5 | 16°5 15 Her Majesty ..| 1885 | Bennett... Pale rose 
16 | 16°2 8 Mrs. W. J. Grant, H.T. .-| 1895 | A. Dickson & Sons Deep rosy pink 
17 | 15°3 13 Horace Vernet... ..| 1866 | Guillot Pe Scarlet crimson, dark shaded 
*18 | 15°0 15 Mrs. J. H. Welch, H.'T. .| rgrxr | S. McGredy & Son | Rose pink 
19 | 14°3 20e | Gloire de Chédane-Guinoisseau 1907 | Chédane- — Crimson - 
| Guinoisseau 
Ig | 14°3 8 Gustave Piganeau 1889 | Pernet fils Ducher Carmine, shaded lake 
21 135 12 A. K. Williams... 1877 | J. Schwartz ... Crimson 
22, 13°3 18 Avoca, H.T. 1907 | A. Dickson & Sons’ Rich crimson 
*23 | I2'0 12 Mrs. A. E. Coxhead, H.T. tgtio | S. McGredy & Son| Claret red 
*23 | I2°0 12 Mrs. Amy Hammond, H.T._ ..| 1911 | S. McGredy & Son; Cream, shaded amber 
25 | 11°8 10 Madame Mélanie Soupert, H.T.| 1905 | Pernet-Ducher Pale sunset yellow, suffused 
amethyst 
26! 11°3 12 Alice Lindsell, H.T. 1902 | A. Dickson & Sons} Creamy white, pink centre 
27 | r1°0 15 Dr. O'Donel Browne, H. Tg. 1g08 | A. Dickson & Sons! Carmine rose 
*27 | 10 II Mabel Drew, H.T. trgtr | A. Dickson & Sons Creamy yellow 
27 | ro 8 Oberhofgartner Terks, H.T. rgo1 | N. Welter .. “| Ivory white, tinted lilac rose 
30 | ,o°8 9 Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi 1883 | Lévéque.. Glowing rose 
31 | ,o°2 7 Lady Movra Beauclerc, H.'T. ..} rgor | A. Dickson & Sons} Madder rose, with silvery reflex 
32 | 94 7 Lady Ursula. H.T. es ..| 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons| Flesh pink 
33 | 9°3 II Mrs. J. Bateman, H.T. .. ..| 1905 | A. Dickson & Sons} Carmine rose 
34. | go 4 Alfred Colomb __.. ..{ 1865 | Lacharme .. Bright red 
34.' go 4 Helen Keller : ..! 1895 | A. Dickson & Sons Rosy cerise 
30 | 87 7 Earl of Warwick, H.'T. ..| 1904 | W. Paul & Son Salmon pink, shaded rose 
371 85 8 Mamie. H.T. a ..| t90r | A. Dickson & Sons} Dull rose carmine 
*38 | 8.0 8 Edward Mawley, HT. .. ..| rotr | S. McGredy & Son} Rich crimson 
39 | 7°7 8 G. C. Waud, H.T. .| 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons| Rose, suffused orange and scarlet 
39 | 77 5 Gladys Harkness, H.T. 1g00 | A. Dickson & Sons}| Deep salmon pink 
4r | 7°5 I Captain Hayward . 1893 | Bennett , Light scarlet crimson 
42) 7°4 I Charles J. Grahame, H.T. 1gos5 | A. Dickson & Sons Very bright crimson 
43 7-3 3 Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, H. T. 1891 | Lambert & Reiter {| Cream, shaded lemon 
44 | 72 3 Comte de Raimbaud : ..| 1868 | Roland : Clear crimson 
44) 7'2 4 Mrs. Stewart Clark, H.T. ..| 1907 | Hugh Dickson Bright cerise pink 
44) 72 15 Yvonne Vacherot. H.T. ..| 1906 | Soupert et Notting} Porcelain white, tinted blush 
*47 | 7°0 7 Claudius, H.T. .. as ..| rgto | B. R. Cant & Sons | Carmine rose 
*47 790 7 Elizabeth, H.T. .. F ..| rgtr | B. R. Cant & Sons | Rose pink 
"47; 7'0 7 George Dickson, H.T. ..| 19:2 | A. Dickson & Sons} Deep velvety crimson, heavily 
*47 | 7'0 7 Leslie Holland, H.T. ..| gtr | Hugh Dickson Vivid crimson [veined 
51; 68 7 Lohengrin, H.T. ..| 1903 | Schmidt... Silvery pink 
§2 | 67 4 Killarney, H.T. _-] 1898 | A. Dickson & Sons| Suffused pale pink 
§2| 67 12 Queen of Spain, H.T. .. ..{ 1907 | S. Bide & Sons Pale flesh 
54; 6'5 4 Duchess of Portland, H. Te ice tgor | A. Dickson & Sons} Pale sulphur yellow 
54 6°5 4 Marquise Litta, H.T. .. ..; 1893 | Pernet- Ducher Deep carmine 
56 | 6.2 6 Francois Michelon ; .-{| 1871 | Levet Deep rose, reverse silvery 
57 | 6:0 4 Mrs. David M'Kee, H.T. 1904 | A. Dickson & Sons Creamy yellow 
57! 60 I Mrs. R. G. Sharman- Crawford — 1894 | A. Dickson & Sons} Clear rosy pink 
59, 5°7 4 Countess of Caledon, H.T. ..| 1897 |} A. Dickson & Sons| Carmine rose 
59 | 57 I Dupuy Jamain 1868 | Jamain é Bright cerise 
59 5°7 4 Ulster - ae ae 1899 | A. Dickson & Sons Salmon pink 
62] 5°5 I Charles Lefebvre .. 1861 | Lacharme .. Rich velvety crimson 
63 | 53 3 Marie Baumann . 1863 | Baumann .. Soft carmine red 
"64 | 5°0 5 Lady Barham, H.T. 1gtr | A. Dickson & Sons! Salmon pink 
*64 | 5°0 5 Mrs. Maynard Sinton, H.T. 1910 | S. McGredy & Son! Silvery whité, suffused pink 
64 | 5°0 4 Papa Lambert, H.T. a 1899 | Lambert... Deep rose {centre 
“64 5°0 5 St. Helena, H.T. .. ee tor2' B. R. Cant & Sons Cream. tinged vellow, soft pink 


* New varieties, whose positions are dependent on their records for the 1913 Show only. 
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variety being displaced from that proud position. The 
following established Roses have never at any previous 
Show been as frequently staged, viz.:—Dean Hole, William 
Shean, Gloire de Chédane-Guinoisseau, and Yvonne 
Vacherot; while Mildred Grant, Hugh Dickson, Florence 
Pemberton, and Avoca have only once before been as well 
represented. On the other hand, the following varieties, viz., 
Caroline Testout, Gustave Piganeau, Charles J. Grahame, 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford, and Dupuy Jamain have 
never before been as sparsely shown; while Ulrich Brunner, 
Lady Ashtown, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Alfred Colomb, Helen 
Keller, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, and Comte de Raimbaud 
have only once before appeared in as few stands. 


The gradual decline of the Hybrid Perpetuals, if we 
take the table as a whole, is very apparent. For in ‘the 
Igtr analysis there were twenty-seven Hybrid Perpetuals, 
in that for 1912 twenty-three, and in one for the current 
year only twenty. Besides which, most of them even in 
those three years come out with lower averages. 


Notwithstanding what has been stated in _ previous 
analyses, it may be again advisable to remind our readers 
that of the above mentioned twenty-four varieties the blooms 
of which are often so splendidly staged at Rose Shows, the 
following can be recommended for planting in their own 
gardens, viz. :—Frau Karl Druschki, Dean Hole, Mrs. 
John Laing, Lyons Rose, Hugh Dickson, J. B. Clark, Florence 
Pemberton, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Caroline Testout, 
Ulrich Brunner, Lady Ashtown, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mrs. 
J. H. Welch, Gloire de Chédane-Guinoisseau, Avoca, and 
Mrs. Amy Hammond. On the other hand, Mildred Grant, 
Bessie Brown, William Shean, Her Majesty, Horace Vernet, 
Gustave Piganeau, A. K. Williams, and Mrs. A. E. Coxhead 
are equally unsuitable, however excellent they may be for 
Exhibition purposes. 

The Newer H.P.’s and H.T.’s. 
In the present analysis by newer Roses is meant those 


varieties in this section which are five or fewer years old. 
In the table of H.T.’s and H.P.’s there are this year fifteen 
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Roses entitled to be so classed, against sixteen in the last: 
analysis, and twelve in that of 1911. Taking the varieties, 
three in number, which were sent out in 1908, we first 
come to Dr. O’Donel Browne (carmine rose), which has since 
last year risen from No. 39 to No. 27; then that striking 
and beautiful Hybrid Tea, G. C. Waud (rose, suffused 
orange), which in the earlier days of its existence was 
scarcely considered large enough for Exhibition, has risen 
from No. 50 to No. 39; while Lady Ursula (flesh pink) 
still remains at No. 32. Of the 1909 varieties Juliet 
(vermilion red, reverse of petals old gold), which last year 
stood at No. 54, this year no longer finds a place in the 
table; in fact, it was not staged in a single prize stand of 
exhibition Roses. Of the three varieties on the list which 
were distributed in 1910, Mrs. A. E. Coxhead (claret red), 
which but for its unfortunate colour would be for all 
purposes one of the most desirable Roses to grow, having 
every other good quality a fine Rose should have, has risen 
since last year from No. 60 to No. 23; Claudius (carmine 
rose) on its first appearance takes up a place at No. 47; 
while Mrs. Maynard Sinton (silvery white, suffused pink), 
owing no doubt to its moderate growth, has fallen from 
No. 54 to No. 64. There are no fewer than seven Ig1I 
varieties in the analysis, headed by Mrs. J. H. Welch (rose 
pink), with its fine deep petal of not always an agreeable 
shade of pink, which has at one bound risen from No. 60 
to No. 18. Next comes Mrs. Amy Hammond (cream, shaded 
amber), a most reliable and pleasing variety whether for 
Exhibition or as a garden Rose, which has deservedly risen 
since last year from No. 54 to No. 23. Mabel Drew 
(creamy yellow) on its first appearance has taken up a place 
at No. 27, and is followed at No. 38 by Edward Mawley 
(rich crimson), the easiest to grow and the freest flowering 
of all the dark Roses. This variety has risen twenty-two 
places since the previous analysis. Elizabeth (rose pink), 
new to the list, will be found at No. 47; and also at 
No. 47 Leslie Holland (vivid crimson), which for some 
reason has fallen since last year twenty-two places. The 
M 
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‘remaining 1gi1i variety, Lady Barham (salmon pink), new 
to the analysis, will be found at No. 64. The only two 
Roses sent out in 1912 which appear in the table are 
George Dickson (deep velvety crimson) at No. 47, and St. 
Helena (cream, tinged yellow) at No. 64, both of which I 
venture to predict are likely to be largely grown and 
exhibited when more generally known. 

Turning for a moment to the question of fragrance in 
these newer Roses, I may state that in the latest edition of 
the National Rose Society's Official Catalogue eight of the 
above mentioned fifteen varieties are described as “ fragrant,” 
and two others as ‘very fragrant.” ‘This, of course, does 
not mean that the remaining five vatieties have no fragrance 
at all, but that they are not especially sweet scented. All 
of the above mentioned fifteen Roses were raised in the 
British Isles, and twelve of them in Ireland. 


For further particulars respecting these newer Roses 
see “ Special audit of the newer H.P.’s and H.T.’s.”’ 


Teas and Noisettes. (See Table 2.) 


This is now a much more vigorous section than it was 
some years ago, owing to the introduction of new varieties 
of stronger growth and larger blooms. In the.present table 
all the varieties which are sufficiently old to allow of this 
being done have been arranged according to their average 
performances at the last six instead of the last eight 
Exhibitions as in previous analyses. White Maman Cochet 
still heads the Tea table, closely followed by Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux, next to which comes that splendid new Tea 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs, followed by Mrs. Edward Mawley and 
Maman Cochet. Molly Sharman-Crawford, Souvenir de 
Pierre Notting and Mrs. Myles Kennedy have never before 
bien as frequently staged as they were at the last leading 
Exhibition of the National Rose Society. On the other 
hand, The Bride, Catherine Mermet, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
and Souvenir de S. A. Prince have never before, and 
Maman Cochet, Innocente Pirola, Bridesmaid, and Souvenir 


d’Elise Vardon only once before, been as_ indifferently 
represented. 


Position in Present 
Analysis 


* 
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Table 2.—TEAS AND NOELEEE: 
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68'0 61 White Maman Cochet ..| 1897 | Cook ace White, tinged lemon 
66°2 68 Madame Jules Gravereaux} 1901 | Soupert et Notting Flesh, shaded yellow 
580 58 Mrs. Foley Hobbs.. .-{| 1910 | A. Dickson & Sons} Ivory white 
54°0 41 Mrs. Edward Mawley__...| 1899 |} A. Dickson & Sons| Pink, tinted carmine 
48°3 33 Maman Cochet .. 1893 | Cochet : Deep flesh, suffused light rose 
28°0 36 Molly Sharman- Crawford 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons White, shaded eau. de-nil 
27°5 36 Souvenir de Pierre Notting} 1902 | Soupert et Notting Apricot yellow, shaded orange 
26°8 31 Madame Constant Soupert| 1905 | Soupert et Notting! Deep yellow, shaded peach 
25°3 30 W.R. Smith a ..| 1908 | Henderson ..| White, tinged blush 
198 18 Medea 1891 | W. Paul & Son’ ..} Lemon yellow 


195 21 Mrs. Hubert Taylor = 1gog | A. Dickson & Sons} Creamy white, suffused pale 


rose 


15°7 13 Muriel Grahame .. ..| 1896 | A. Dickson & Sons] Pale cream 
15'2 36 Mrs. Myles Kennedy _..! 1906 | A. Dickson & Sons| Creamy white 


14°3 12 Comtesse de meses ..| 1871 | Guillot ee Peach. shaded apricot 
12'0 6 The Bride .. ..' 1885 | May. - ..| White, tinged lemon 
112 5 Catherine Mermet _ ~e| 1369 Guillot a“ ..| Pale pink flesh 
Ilo 5 Innocente Pirola .. ..| 1878 | Madame Ducher ..| Creamy white 
10°0 2 Souvenir d’un Ami .-| 1846 | Belot- Pe eUeer ey: ..| Pale rose 
9'7 5 Maréchal Niel, ae ..| 1864 | Pradel _ -| Deep bright golden yellow 
g'2 5 Bridesmaid . : ..| 1890 | May.. ae ..| Bright pink 
g°2 8 Madame Cusin... 1881 | Guillot ‘i ..| Rose, with lighter centre 
8:7 4 Souvenir d'Elise Vardon 1854 | Marest ; Cream, with rosy tint 
8°0 8 Alexander Hill Gray .-| 1gtr | A. Dickson & Sons Deep lemon yellow 
8'0 Ke) Nita Weldon oA 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons} White, tinted blush 
78 I Souvenir de S. A. Prince 1889 | Prince : Pure white 
7°2 5 Auguste Comte... .-| 1896 | Soupert et Notting Madder rose, fawn shaded 
70 7 Alice de eernecnie ..| 1910 | A. Dickson & ace Deep citron-yellow 
67 3 Cleopatra ..| 1889 | Bennett... Creamy flesh. shaded pale rose 
6°7 3 Madame Hoste .. ..| 1887 | Guillot Me ..| Pale lemon yellow 
5'2 2 Madame de Watteville ..| 1883 | Guillot a ..| Cream, edged and tinted rose 


* New varieties whose positions are dependent on their records for the 1913 Show only. 


The Newer Teas. 


There are again as many as seven of these newer Teas 
in the table of Teas and Noisettes, varieties which are six or 
fewer years old. There is, as in the previous analysis, no 
Tea to represent 1907. Of the three 1908 varieties Molly 
Sharman-Crawford (eau de nil white) has since the previous 
analysis risen from No. 8 to No. 6. W. R. Smith (white, 
tinged blush) still remains at No. 9, while Nita Weldon 
(white, tinted blush) has risen from No. 28 to No. 23. The 
only representative of 1909 is Mrs. Hubert Taylor (creamy 
white, suffused pale rose), which since last year has risen 
from No. 13 to No. 11. Of the two varieties on the list 
which were sent out in 1910 that grand Tea Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs (ivory white) has still further improved its position 
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by rising from No. 5 to the third place in the table. Alice 
de Rothschild (deep citron yellow) on its first appearance in 
the analysis takes up a place at No. 27. The only repre- 
sentative of 1911 is Alexander Hill Gray (deep lemon yellow), 
also a newcomer on the table, which will be found at 
No. 23. As was the case in the previous year, all the above 
newer Teas, with one exception, W. R. Smith, which still 
remains at No. 9, now occupy better positions in the analysis 
than they did in the last one. Of these newer varieties five 
of the seven Teas are white, the remaining two being some 
shade of yellow. More pink varieties are now much wanted 
in this section. For further particulars respecting these newer 
kinds see ‘‘Special audit of the newer Teas.”’ 


Decorative Roses. (See Table 3.) 


By this term is meant those varieties which are either 
not sufficiently large or not sufficiently regular in form to 
allow of.the individual blooms being set up singly at Shows 
like the Roses with which we have previously been concerned. 
In the accompanying table the varieties are arranged accord- 
ing to the average number of times they were staged in the 
prize-winning stands at the last six, instead of, as in previous 
analyses, at the last eight Exhibitions of the National Rose 
Society. For the sorts of more recent introduction the 
longest trustworthy averages are given instead. No Rose 
has been included which has not been staged at one or 
other of the six Shows three or more times. Blush Rambler 
heads the list, followed by Rayon d’Or, American Pillar, 
Turner's Crimson Rambler, and Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
Among the most interesting changes since the previous 
analysis may be mentioned the position of Rayon d’Or, that 
most striking representative of the yellows, which gn its 
first appearance takes up a place at No. 2, ahead of all the 
other dwarf varieties. Arthur R. Goodwin, also a newcomer, 
will be found at No. 6. Lady Hillingdon, too, was well 
represented, rising since last year from No. 29 to No. 6. 
Irish Elegance (No. 18) has also improved its position, 
having risen eleven places since last year. Among the 
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Table 8.—DECORATIYE ROSES. 
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rm) ro] 
qe |of | 3 
3 |3e | 2 F 
Sao | Poe | a ae 
Q's E 5 ao | 2 oD 
am>|Fomn| ec v3 
gan a er 1 ea NAME. 23 COLOUR. 
SE) en % | aS AS 
2 < bo O12 | an a 
2 |Seo°/6 = 
8 |2& | 6 | 
A. th vA 
I II‘o 10 | Blush Rambler, Cl. poly. dua .-| 1903} Blush rose 
*2 9'0 g | Rayon d’Or, Austrian Hybrid .-| 1910| Bright gold and canary yellow 
3 85 13. | American Pillar, Cl. poly. . 1909; Clear rose, pink centre 
4 8-2 2 | Turner's Crimson Rambler, Cl. poly. 1893 | Crimson 
5 75 8 | Madame Abel Chatenay, H.T. 1895 | Pale salmon pink, deeper centre 
*6 70 7 | Arthur R. Goodwin, Austrian | Hybrid 1910} Coppery orange, passing to flesh 
*6 70 7 | Lady Hillingdon, T. .. 1910 Puen golden yellow, suffused 
awn 
8 65 3 | Hiawatha, wich. ‘ae .-| 1905] Rich crimson, with white eye 
9 6°3 3 | Madame Ravary, H.T, ey ..| 1899| Pale orange yellow, deeper centre 
10 6°2 5 | Gustave Regis, H.T. .. és ..| 1890} Nankeen yellow 
II 6'0 2 | Excelsa, wich. .. or ..| 1909] Bright rosy crimson 
ry 6'0 6 | Mrs. Herbert Stevens, ee ..| 1910] White 
13 5'8 7 | Jersey Beauty, wich. .. a ..| 1899! Rich yellow, opening to cream 
14 57 6 | Lady Curzon, Damask ae --| 1902| Pale pink 
15 5°5 6 | Orleans Rose, poly... ar ..| 1909 | Vivid rosy crimson 
16 52 6 | Lady Gay, wich. Ls ” .-| 1905 | Rose pink 
17 5'0 I | Lady Godiva, wich. ‘ we ..| 1908] Pale blush, deeper centre 
8 4'8 3 Crimson Damask, Damask 3 ..| rgor| Bright crimson 
18 48 4 | Dorothy Perkins, wich. a ..-| rg0r| Rose pink 
18 48 9 | Irish Elegance, H.T. ..| 1905 | Shades of apricot 
18 48 1 | Rosa macrantha, H. of species .-| — | Flesh 
22 4'5 5 | Duchess of Wellington, H.T. ..| 1909| Deep saffron yellow, outside 
petals orange 
22 4°5 6 | Gardenia, wich. aia os ..| 1899 | Bright yellow.changingtocream 
22 45 2 | The Garland, H.C. - ..| — | Blush, changing to white 
22 4'5 6 | Mrs. Alfred Tate, H.T. Se ..| 1909] Coppery rose, shaded yellow 
26 43 o | White Dorothy, wich.. Ms ..| 1908| Pure white 
27 4°2 4 | Héléne, Cl. poly. es as .| 1897] Pale flesh, tinted violet 
27 42 4 | Rosa Mundi, Gallica .. 26 ..| 1864} Red, striped white 
27 472 5 | Trier, Cl. poly. is is we ..| 1904 | Creamy white, edged fawn 
30 4'0 4 Betty, H.T. =f Pe ..| 1905| Coppery rose, shaded yellow 
30 4°0 5 Léontine Gervais, wich. oe ..| 1906] Salmon-rose, tinted yellow 
30 4°0 3 | Leuchtstern, Cl. poly. : ..| 1899| Rose, with white eye 
30 4'0 2 | Mrs. F. W. Flight, Cl. ‘poly. ..| 1905] Deep pink 
34 38 5 Mrs. W.H. Cutbush, Cl. boy ..| 1906 | Bright deep pink 
35 3°7 2 Marquise de Salisbury, H.T.. ..| 1890| Bright crimson 
36 3°5 4 Irish Glory, H.T. is ..| 1900] Rosy crimson 
36 3°5 I Liberty, H.T... sa re ..| 1900} Crimson 
36 3°5 5 Perle de'Or, poly - oy ..| 1896} Nankeen yellow 
36 3°5 6 | René André, wich = a ..| 1900] Dark saffron yellow, shaded 
orange red 


* New varieties, whose positions are dependent on their records for the 1913 Show only. 


climbers Blush Rambler heads the list, while American 
Pillar has risen since last year from No. 29 to No. 3. 
According to the average records given in the table the 
dwarf Roses most frequently staged have been Rayon d’Or, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Arthur R. Goodwin, Lady Hillingdon, 
Mme. Ravary, and Mrs. Herbert Stevens. The so-called 
climbing Roses arrange themselves in the following order :— 
Blush Rambler, American Pillar, Turner’s Crimson Rambler, 
Hiawatha, Excelsa, and Jersey Beauty. For further particulars 
see ‘Special audit of the newer Decorative Roses.” 
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Referring to the analysis generally my best thanks are 
again due to those kind friends who year after year so kindly 
assist in taking down the names of the Roses in the prize- 
winning stands. 


An Audit of the Newer Roses. (See Tables 4, 5, and 6.) 


The audit given below and on the next page is for the 
varieties of recent introduction, most of which it is impossible 
to place accurately in the tables, owing to their limited records, 
and to the disturbing influence of a single favourable or 
unfavourable season upon those records. Each of the voters 
was requested to place the twenty H.T.’s on the audit paper 
in what he considered their order of merit, and to deal in 
the same way with the Teas and Decorative Roses. 


Table 4.—SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER H.T.’s. 


° ' “” 
2 | Pat i § | 
as . vee ; a : 
< | 8 ° & Mee 
ro < i ES , 2 as 
ore ame. rs os 
8 a> B S 2 
= s “ 3 
Fy i oO bo Z 
4 = S 
I George Dickson (1g12)_ .. ie sf Ss as 811 413, | 398 
2 Mrs. A. E. Coxhead (19!0) she sc re --| 609 333 276 
3 Mabel Drew (1911) as se a = ng 585 311 274 
4 Edward Mawley (1911) . be es ae 3 536 261 275 
5 St. Helena (rg12) . és $i is es 519 282 237 
6 Mrs. Amy Hammond (191 I) 4% a ai ie 509 281 228 
7 G. C. Waud (1908) Rs <s sis és 493 265 228 
8 Mrs. J. H. Welch (1911). i a os ad 479 274 205 
9 Ethel Malcolmitrgro) .. a ts Se ae 471 233 238 
10 Leslie Holland (1gir).. a St ahs ws 453 227 226 
II Lady Alice Stanley (1909) ee ar = _ 445 236 209 
12 Dr. O’Donel Browne (1908) _.... ae se .-| 416 224 192 
13 Lady Barham (1911) fs se be. che ies 410 206 204 
14 Margaret (1909) . “a ss is ne 366 198 168 
14 Mrs. Maynard Sinton (1910) ee e a ..| 366 187 179 
16 Claudius(1g10).. Ge - se -«| 332 178 154 
17 Lady Ursula (1903) _ oe fe sé Se 329 188 I41 
18 Elizabeth (1gtr) .. ee a a Lt 308 196 112 
19 Lieutenant Chauré (1910) yes oe we a 300 135 165 
20 White Killarney (1909) .. is i as ae 197 87 110 
Table 5.—Special Audit of the Newer Tea Roses. 
f 
I Mrs. Foley Hobbs (1910).. | 327 | 169 | 158 
2 W. R. Smith (1908) : 235 | 122 | 113 
2 Molly Sharman- Crawford. (1908) ‘ Bi 235 | 139 96 
4 Alexander Hill Gray(1gtr) .. eee sss 212, | 105 107 
5 Mrs. Hubert Taylor (1909) -_ : ss | 156 | 84 72 
6 Nita Weldon (1908) | 144 78 66 
7 Alice de Rothschild (1910) 122 | 61 61 
8 Mrs. Dudley Cross (1907) “| go | 43 47 
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Table 6—SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER DECORATIVE 


ROSES. 
Dwarf Yarieties. — Climbing Varieties. 

= lasese | seo 4 
2 6 gl.23 63 
%< NAME. EX: 3 NAME. és 
A, & ifs = a “ 
1 | Rayon d’Or (1910), en edad 28 1 | American Pillar (1909), Cl. poly: ae [27 
2 | Lady Hillingdon Go). s T. 26 | 1 | Excelsa (1909), wich. . .. | 27 
3 | Lady Pirrie (1910), .- | 25 3 | Shower of Gold (1910), wich.. -. | 20 
4 | Mrs. Alfred Tate (1909), H. oe «- | 23 4 | Lady Godiva (1908), wich. .. -. | 18 
5 pees (1909). poly. pom. . ou ae 5 | White Dorothy (1906), wich. 17 
6 | Irish Fireflame (1913), H.T. -. | 13 | 6 | Climbing Lady Ashtown (1909),H. T. | 12 
7 | Old Gold (1913), H.T. oo | 32 7 Climbing Richmond (1912), H.T. .. [a 
7 | Orleans Rose (1909), poly. pom. -. | 12 7 | Coronation (191 2) wich. ; ~. fur 
g | Arthur R. Goodwin (1910), Austrian | g | Ethel (1912), wic 8 
Hybrid . _ | 9 '| 10 | Dorothy Dennison (1909), wich. 7 
9 Mrs. Herbert Stevens (1910), T Bt g | 11 | Climbing Liberty (1908), H.T. 53 6 
1x | Mrs. A. R. Waddell (1908), H.T. .. 8 | 11 | Sylvia (1911), wich... -- | 6 

12 | Duchess of Wellington (1909), H.T. 7 | 


THE VOTERS. 


AMATEURS.—Mr. W. Boyes, Rev. F. R. Burnside, Mr. 
H. R. Darlington, Mr. F. Dennison, Dr. J. C. Hall, Mr. 
G. A. Hammond, Mr. R. F. Hobbs, Mr. Conway Jones, 
Dr. C. Lamplough, Mr. E. B. Lindsell, Mr. H. E. Molyneux, 
Mr. O. G. Orpen, Mr. Courtney Page, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, 
Dr. T. E. Pallett, Rev. R. Powley, Rev. J. B. Shackle, 
Mr. F. Slaughter, Mr. G. Speight, Mr. H. L. Wettern, 
Dr. A. H. Williams, and Mr. C. C. Williamson. 


NuURSERYMEN.—Messrs. G. Burch, C. E. Cant, F. Cant, 
A. Cocker, W. F. Cooling, H. Dickson, E. Doncaster, 
H. Drew, W. Easlea, J. Green, W. E. Harkness, E. J. Hicks, 
W. J. Jefferies, S. McGredy, G. L. Paul, T. W. Piper, 
A. E. Prince, W. D. Prior, G. M. Taylor, and A. Turner. 


Autumn-flowering Roses. (See Tables 7, 8, and g.) 


The above term, although frequently used, and very 
expressive, is nevertheless somewhat misleading, as nearly all 
the varieties so styled bloom with equal freedom in the 
summer as well. The greatest gain in the Rose world in 
recent years has undoubtedly been the continuous flowering 
character possessed by so many of the modern Roses. From 
the accompanying table a selection can be made of choice 
varieties which are certain, if the plants be only kept in a 
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growing condition during dry weather, to flower almost as 
freely in the early autumn as during the summer months. 
Never in the history of the Rose have our Rose gardens been 
as gay in autumn year in and year out as at the present 
time. The varieties in the tables have been arranged 
according to their average performances at the last six 
instead of at the last eight Exhibitions as in previous 


analyses. 
E. M., Berkhamsted. 


186 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHY USE A SYRINGE? 


When, for a few shillings more, a 


Holder Pneumatic Sprayer 


(1) Will do ten times the work in a fraction of the time. 
(2) Will do it more completely, more thoroughly, and with no waste of fluid. 
(3) Is as simple to use, but far less tedious to handle. 


But be sure it IS a ‘“‘HOLDER.’’ 


The Most 
Perfect 
Hand 
Sprayer 
Made. 


simple. 
Powertul. 
Reliable. 


The Illustration shows our type ‘“‘D” Virex Alloy Hand Sprayer ‘(de Luxe,”’ 
with powerful self-contained Pump (no outside Pump to get lost or mislaid), 
capacity half-gallon, and Nozzle adjustable to front, down, side or up. 


Price complete, with Automatic ree giving 97 6 
perfect control over Spray : - 


Cheaper Machines from 12/6; trees ones ae 21/- 


ASK YOUR SUNDRIESMAN OR SEND FOR LIST ‘‘w’”’ TO 


H. HARTJEN & Co., 36 & 37, Noble Street, London, E.C. 
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187 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PEMBERTON'S 
New Seedling Roses 


SPRING, 1914. 


DANAE (Hybrid Tea). 


A perpetual flowering yellow cluster Rose. Habit, bushy and 
branching. Growth, active and vigorous, throwing up throughout 
the entire Rose season strong shoots from the base, about four 
feet long, each shoot bearing cluster sprays of yellow flowers. 
Foliage, dark green, waxy. Flowering continuously from June to 
late in Autumn. Very good in September. ‘The church was 
decorated with six vases of this variety on Christmas Day, 1913. 
Sprays all cut from plants in the open. 

Silver-gilt Medal, National Rose Society; Silver Medal, Royal 
Horticultural Society of Ireland, Dublin; Award of Merit, Royal 
Horticultural Society, Westminster; First-class Diploma, North 
of England Horticultural Society, Harrogate; Certificate of 
Merit, Shrewsbury. 


MOONLIGHT (Hybrid Tea). 


A perpetual flowering cluster Rose. Flowers, white flushed 
lemon, with prominent golden stamens. Sweetly scented. Habit, 
bushy and branching. Growth, active and vigorous, growing 
about four feet high. Wood and foliage, datk claret red, in 
charming contrast to the moonlight colour of the flowers. 
Blooming continuously in large sprays from June to late in 
Autumn. The sprays when cut keeping fresh for several days. 

Gold Medal, National Rose Society; Gold Medal, Irish Rose 
Society, Belfast; Gold Medal, Royal Horticultural Society of 
Ireland, Dublin; Silver-gilt Medal, National Rose Society; Award 
of Merit, Royal Horticultural Society, Westminster; Certificate 
of Merit, Shrewsbury. 


For further particulars of these, and of Novelties to be 
distributed in the Autumn of 1914, apply to the Raiser, 


The Rev. J. H. PEMBERTOR, 
Havering-atte-Bower. ROMFORD. 


THE “DAVON” (:..2%.:) 
MICRO-TELESCOPE 


(CORNELL’S PATENT) 


AN EPOCH MAKING INVENTION 


For anything too large for the microscope, 
- or too small for the telescope. 


Not a Compromise but a perfect combination of 


both microscope and telescope. 


Magnification, 35-50 diameters. 
Range, from 3-ft. away to the 
planets, with long focus attach- 
ment ‘ A,” 


By varying the eyepiece and ob- 
jective, magnification up to 80 
diameters is possible. 


The field of view is good and the 
illumination wonderful, and more 
than anyone would expect to find. 


As an ASTRONOMICAL TELE- 
SCOPE it compares favourably 
with any but the highest class 
instruments, the cost of which ts 
prohibitive. The geography of 
the Moon, Jupiter's Moons or 
Saturn’s rings, are absolutely 
definable under ordinary telescopic 


FOR HIGH ANGLE VIEWS. conditions. 


Distance makes no difference. See Press Notices. 


The depth of focus is so great that everything appears stereoscopic— 
even ordinary photographs or illustrations, while the view of lantern 
slides is really wonderful. 


It is of the greatest value to the Naturalist and Botanist, as the 
habits, forms and colours of insects can be observed at a convenient 
distance, and lichen, moss, fungus and tiny plant life generally can 
be minutely studied. For use in a greenhouse or conservatory or 
orchard it is ideal for the critical examination of plants and the 
diseases, etc., to which they are prone. 


THE CAME 


BOTH 


. Micro & Tele-Photography 


MAY BE DONE WITH THE 


**DAVON’’ MICRO-TELESCOPE. 


D, 


A AND TELE-PHOTC LENS IN POSITION. 


TELE - PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Reproduction of a 
view of shipping 
in Gravesend . 
Reach taken from 
Stone Place, . . 
Greenhithe, a dis- 
tance of 34 miles. 


ABRIDGED PRESS NOTICES. 


‘* Jupiter and his moons were seen with astonishing 
clearness. Although the focal angle is extreme the 
flatness of field and wide angle of same are extra- 
ordinary.” — Knowledge, Sept., 1912. 

‘*We were able to identify plants growing on a 
wall 3 mile away, while the same instrument magni- 
fied pollen grains with splendid definition.'’—The 
Garden, July 12, 1913. 


‘* Last week I had a micro-telescope to try. I could 
psiny make out the essential organs, the so-called 

oney guides on the petals of some of the flowers in 
my garden 60 feet away from the point of observa- 
tion. At a distance of 8 to 9 miles it entirely 
eclipsed my prism binocular. The local M.B.A.A. 
says it revealed Jupiter's moons. — The English 
Mechanic, July 25, 1913. 


‘*At the distance of a few feet a spider magnified to the size of a large cat can be 
seen spinning its web, the spinnerette being magnified to the size of a teacup. 


‘‘The upstanding character of lichen, moss, and fungus, and all in focus, is quite 


a revelation. 


write about.’’—Science Siftings, Oct. 4, 1913. 


The geography of the moon, 
absolutely definable under ordinary telescopic conditions. 


Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s rings, etc., are 


We have seen the things we 


An Essential Feature of this Instrument is its Low Cost. 


£7 15 O 


AND CAMERA 


THE OWNERS OF THE 


F, DAVIDSON & €D., “opticians, 


OR_ WITH TELEPHOTO LENS 


£10 15 O 


PATENT ARE THE SOLE MAKERS— 


4, Great 


Portland St., London, W. 


And at CAIRQ. 


Patents are pending in U.8.A., Canada, and on the Continent, Descriptive Brochure Post Free. 


THOUSANDS OF USERS YEARLY 


TESTIFY TO ITS EXCELLENCE 


For ROSES. 


fom 
AWARDED 
DIPLOMA AND MEDAL 
at 


( PATENTED.) THE ROYAL INTERNATIONAL 
HORTICULTUNAL EXHIBITION, 
1912. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Genuine only in our marked bags. 

—* 
SCIENTIFICALLY ANvW ChkEMICALLY PREPARED in the form of a leaf-mould, 
ready for use at any time, in the same way, and for all purposes that stable manure 


is put. Goes further (1 cwt. equalling 1§ cwts.), gives better results, is clean to 
handle, sweet smelling, and tree from weeds, worms, etc. 


30) THe Most PerFecT g 
%, FERTILIZER S 


s 


Amateur Gardening states: ‘‘ The difficulty of obtaining really good stable or farmyard 
manure is over.ome by using Wakeley’s Hop Manure. This supplies just the materials 
required tor improving the condition of a soil, furnishing with needful humus, and providing 
the crops with the essential plant foods they require, viz., nitrogen, phosphates, and potash.’’ 


A beautiful Free Booklet giving ful particulars and tesfimonials. also valuable 
cultural instructions for Sweet Peas, pelea and Vegetables, sent on receipt of 
postcard. 


REPORT OF ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


‘* Your Patented Hop Manure has been used in tne Society’s Gardens at Wisley, and I am : 
pleased to report that it has proved excellent for the flower borders, fruit and vegetables 
grown both under glass and out in the open air.” 

(Signed) W. Wicks, Secretary. 


Sold in Bags 28-lbs., 2/3; 56-lbs.. 3/6; 1 cwt.. 6/-; 5 cwts., 28/9; 1locwts., SB/-, We paying 
carriage to any station in England and Wales, including the Isle of Wight, or by carrier in 
London districts (also by London Boat to Scotland and Ireland in not less than 1 cwt. lots). 


ad 


Through Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and 
Stores, ur divect from the Manufacturers 
and Patentces— 


WY REz 
WAKELEY Bros. & Co. ASSIA “4. 


key 
8), BANKSIDE, LONDON. = COMPLETE ™ 


Wakeiey’s oe Garden Lime Piotee  hiied 
“4 FOR $ 


2/- bushel bag, br TN x 


we paying carriage up to 25 miles, 
or sent carriage forward for 1/G 


ADVERTISEMENTS. IgI 


SPECIAL BOOKS FOR GARDENERS. AND AMATEURS. 
By a Past- President of the National Rose Society. 


ROSES 


THEIR HISTORY, DEVELOPMENT, AND CULTIVATION, 


THE REY. JOSEPH H. PEMBERTON. 


With Coloured Frontispiece, 9 Lithographic Plates, and other 
Illustrations. S8vo., 10/6 net. 

‘‘The book before us is a masterpiece of care. It is an epitome of the 
history and development of the Rose, more particularly of the development of 
those grand English and Irish decorative kinds. . . . We feel certain that this book 
will meet withthe warmest welcome. It deserves it.”’— The Fournal of Horticulture. 


WORKS BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
Cheap Re-issue. Syvo., 6/- net. 


WOOD AND GARDEN. 


With 71 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Cheap Re-issue. . 8vo., 6/- net. 


HOME AND GARDEN. 


With 53 I!lustrations from Photographs. 


8vo., 9/- net. 


8vo., 7/6 net. With 83 Illustrations. 
THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S A Popular Treatise on the 
ROSE BOOK. 


By Dr. JULIUS HOFFMANN. 
Translated by JOHN WEATHERS. 


With 20 Coloured Plates from Drawings by 
HERMANN Friess, and 16 Woodcuts. 


8vo., 7/6 net. 
ALPINE FLORA, 
For Tourists and Amateur Botanists. 
By Dr. JULIUS HOFFMANN. 
Lranslated by E. S. Barton (Mrs. A. Gzpp). 


With 40 Plates, containing 250 Coloured 
Figures from Water-Colour Sketches by 
HERMANN FRIESE. 


With 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2/6 net. 
GARDENING IN TOWN AND 
SUBURB. 

By HARRY H. THOMAS. 


With 330 Illustrations. Royal 8vo., 18/- net. 
DISEASES OF PLANTS, 


Induced by Cryptogamic Parasites. 
By Dr. KARL FREIHERR von TUBEUF. 
English Edition by Witiiam G. SMITH, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF PI,ANTS. 


By Dr. PAUL SORAUER. 
Translated by F. E. Weiss, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


WORKS By JOHN WEATHERS, F.r.H.s. 
With 163 Diagrams. 8vo., 21/- net. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
GARDEN PLANTS. 


Contains descriptions of the hardiest and 
most beautiful Annuals and_ Biennials, 
Hardy Herbaceous and Bulbous Perennials, 
Hardy Water and Bog Plants, &c., &c. And 
also the best kinds of Fruits and Vegetables 
that may be grown in the open air. With 
full and practical instructions as to culture 
and propagation. 


Crown 8vo., 2/6 net. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SCHOOL, 
COLLEGE, AND ALLOTMENT 
GARDENING. 


With 66 Tilustrations and Examination 
Questions on Cottage Gardening. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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ROSES. t=", co, ROSES. 


Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, Teas, 
Ciimbers, Ramblers, Chinas, etc., etc., 


In Dwarf Bush Plants, strong and fibrous rooted, all budded on 

Seedling Briar Stocks. These are first class in every respect, 

having abundance of fibrous roots, which is most essential 
when removed to other localities. 


Also Standard Roses, Standard Weeping Roses, Pot Roses, etc. 
LIST WITH CULTURAL DIRECTIONS FREE. 


WILLIAM FERGUSON, 22% 


DUNFERMLINE. 


pance’s UxtOrd fpen 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


CELEBRATED FOR TEAS. 


Descriptive Catalogue and advice on Rose 
Growing will be gladly sent on application 
to 


| GEORGE PRINCE, 
OXFORD. 
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New Seedling Roses 


RAISED BY 


Winner 
President's 


weice'| WALTER EASLEA, | spect 


I have much pleasure to announce that I shall distribute in May 
my beautiful novelty, 


CH ERRY PAGE (H.T.) 


It is a variety of most attractive colouring. I have requested several 
artists to describe its extraordinary tint, but all agreed it was a most unique 
shade that baffled description. The nearest approach would be glowing carmine, 
suffused with golden yellow at base. The flower is not full, being little 
more than single; but the buds are of exquisite form and most freely produced 
upon stout erect growths, almost H.P. like in their sturdiness. The expanded 
flowers possess huge petals with a wealth of yellow stamens, that give quite 
a golden glow, which, combined with the reddish brown foliage, will make it an 
invaluable variety for all decorative purposes. Both as a summer and autumnal 
bloomer it is superb, and amid the thousand varieties cultivated at Danecroft, 
Cherry Page has attracted much notice from visitors. 

The stock of plants is very limited, but as I have been requested by many 
clients to introduce the Rose as early as possible, I have decided to do so 
this spring. 


Price = em 1 0/6 each. 


ORAOENTA (H.T.) 1913. 


A sweetly fragrant shell-pink seedling from Frau Karl Druschki crossed 
with John Ruskin. It is a most perpetual bloomer and of sturdy growth, 
but not so vigorous as Druschki. 

Price - 5/- each. 


SUSIE (Hybrid Polyantha). 1913. 


A real gem among this popular group. Colour, peach and salmon with 
reddish splashes. Splendid for pot culture and garden decoration. 


Price = 3/6 each. 


Catalogue of all the Best Roses in Cultivation, POST FREE. 


THE ROSE BOOK, by H. H. THOMAS and WALTER EASLEA. 
Published by CASSELL & Co. - Post Free 6s. 6d., from 


WALTER EASLEA, Rose Specialist, 


Danecroft Rosery, Eastwood, Leigh-on-Sea. 


N 
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Successful Roses. 


The latest Rose products of D. & W. CROLL 
are acknowledged by recognised experts to be 
the finest reared by this famous firm. Further 
proof is.in the increasing number of premier 
awards at the various exhibitions all over the 


country. 


The elevated situation of the Nursery iS 
eminently adapted to the rearing of Roses that 
are reliable, sturdy, strong, and free-blooming. 
Every year orders come from all over the 
world for these famous Dundee Roses. 


Expert advice is given on all matters pertaining 
to soil, situation, and varieties of Roses best 
suited; and every plant ordered is as carefully 
selected as if the purchaser were present. 


For complete list of varieties send for 
Illustrated Catalogue, which also con- 
tains valuable hints on Rose cultiva- 
tion—sent post free to any address. 


ROSE SPECIALISTS. 


63, Commercial Street, 
DUNDEE . SCOTLAND. 
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WAYs 


TRADE MARK. 
Every Tin, Bag, 
and Seal 
bears the above 
Trade Mark— 


the only Guarantee 
of Genulneness. 


Used in the Royal 
Gardens; throughout 
the Grounds of the 
Royal International 
Horticultural Exhi- 
bition, 1912; by 
Government and 
Local Authorities, & 
by Professional and 
Amateur Growers 
throughout the 

World. 


A Leading Event 


OF THE 


Horticultural Year. 


The accompanying is an illustra- 


tion of the 675 


““ CLAY ” 
Challenge Cup 


Presented by Messrs. CLay & Son, 

to the Council of the Royal Horti- 

cultural Society, for annual compe- 

tition at the Holland House Show, 

for a New Rose not yet in com- 

merce having the true old Rose 
scent. 


pedestal); 


for 1914. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


that cultivated by the aid of 


Clay’s Fertilizer 


Which gives to the choicest and most fragrant 

hlooms their most delectable qualities. It produces all 

FLOWERS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES & FOLIAGE 
in profusion and perfection. 


Exhibits grown with CLAY’S FERTILIZER catch 
the Judge’s Eye. 


it is Safe, Sure & Economical. 


When vou use CLAY’S FERTILIZER it is wise to read 
CLAY’S SUCCESSFUL GARDENING, containing contribu- 
tions upon ail gardening subjects by horticultural writers 
of note, and including interesting articles upon Roses, 
their Cultivation and Exhibition, by H. C. Prinsep, 
‘l. G. W. Henslow, M.A., and Walter Easlea. The pub- 
lication, containing 332 pages, with coloured and other 
plates, has received many expressions as to its value from 
the gardening and general press, because of the sound, 
sensible and useful information it contains from begin- 
ning to end, although obtainable at the price of only ONE 
SHILLING NET, from Seedsmen, &c.; or from the 
Publishers. 


Write for full Price List of Crushed Bones, Bone Meal, 
and other Manures, Chemicals and Sundries. 


CLAY & SON, Stratford, London, E. 


Silver-gilt in two colours; 18-ins. high (including 
134-ins. between handles; 90-oz, in 
weight; in solid Oak Case. 


Designed and Manufactured by 
ELKINGTON & CO, LTD. 


For further particulars, see the R.H.S. ‘‘ Book of Arrangements ”’ 


There is no Rose in all the world more sweet than 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 
In 6d. and 1/- 


TINS; and in 
BRANDED and 
SEALED BAGS 


7-lbs. 2/6 
14-lbs. 4/6 
28-lbs. 7/6 
56-lbs. 12/6 

112-lbs. 20/- 
Or direct from 
the Works, 
Carriage paid 


in the United 

Kingdom for 
Cash with Order 
(except 6d. tins) 
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largest Culture of Roses. 


15 HECTARES. 
Les Etablissements P. Bernaix Fils 


FouUNDED IN 1860 BY 


ALEXANDRE BERNAIX 
SN, : 


6, Rue Emile-Descorps, 6, 
Lyon, Villeurbanne, 


RHONE, FRANCE. 


Rose Grower by appointment to H.M. 
the Dowager Queen of Italy. 


G64 GRAND PRIZE OF HONOUR. 


Famous  Lyonnese Roses. 


Our Roses are noteworthy for their 
vigorous growth and abundant roots. 


Qo0uVeay Auuns w0e0aIFyF Ssosotr 


Catalogue sent Free. 
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BATES 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


BATH’S Roses. 


100,000 good Plants in the best varieties. 


BATH’S Home-grown Bulbs. 


As supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens. The largest bulb 
growers in the United Kingdom, 100 acres under bulb cultivation. 


BATH’S Select Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


From the finest stocks that are grown. 


BATH’S Dahlias. 


Cactus, Single Cactus, Show, Pompone, Peony- Rowered and 
Collarette. 


BATH’S Carnations. 


400 best new and standard varieties. 120,000 plants for 
present delivery. 


BATH’S Gorgeous Peonies. 


The fashionable flower; all the best sorts. 


BATH'S Plants for all Gardens. 


All the favourite sorts, with the newest additions. 


BATH’S Fruit Trees & Bushes, Raspberry Canes, &c. 


In all the best varieties for garden culture. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogues, with Copious Cultural Directions, 
post free on application. 


PPPLP ALP PPL L_ 


RT 


ALL GOODS ARE SENT SECURELY PACKED AND CARRIAGE PAID 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN. 


a fl a i ee fa 


R. H. BATH, Ltd., 
The Floral Farms, WISBECH. 
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ALL ROSE-GROWERS should USE 


MILDEW (V2K) FLUID 


The best Preparation for the Destruction of 


ROSE MILDEW 


Mr. EBWARD MAWLEY says :— 


‘¢ This year | have used nothing but Cooper’s V2 K, and though it has been 
a dreadful season for Mildew, my roses have been free from it.” 


Per Qrt.3/-; | 1 Gall. 9/-;| 2 Galls.17/6; 5 Galls. 42/6 
1 Gallon makes 100 Gallons Spray Mixture 


Nicotine (V2) Fluid 


FOR DESTROYING ROSE APHIS. 


Per Qrt. 3/6; 1 Gall. 10/6; 2 Galls. 20/6; 5& Galls. SO)- 
1 Galion makes 100 Gallons Spray Mixture 


coorr’s Spray Diffuser 


Published by the National Rose Society. 


“There are numerous makes of hand spray, but of those which I have tried, and 
they are many, the only one I can recommend as fully meeting the requirements 
of the case is COOPER'S SPRAY DIFEUSER, PATTERN A, sent out by 
Messrs. Wilillam Cooper & Nephews, of Berkhamsted.’’ 


This small and handy diffuser produces a Desulituly. fine spray, and by removing the 
spray nozzle and affixing the rose, it may be readily converted into a useful syringe. 


It is provided with a special spray nozzle, a fine rose, inlet valves for rapid filling, bend for 
applying the spray to the under side of the foliage, self-oiling plunger and Cooper's drip 
protectors. These protectors prevent the drip of water from nozzle or rose running down 
the barrel on to the hands or clothes of the operator. Their action is to guide the drip 


water on to the ground. 
Price (Including Bend) 10s. 6d. (Postage 4d. extra.) 


Sole Mfrs, WILLm. COOPER & NEPHEWS, BERKHAMSTED. 
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ROSES: 
$ at ; 
* OF THE FINEST QUALITY. * 
; An Up-to-Date COLLECTION. Fi 
Zz | ; 
+ Roses & Fruit Trees are our Speciality. + 
es 
¢ Descriptive Catalogue free on application. ri 
, — Imspection Inwited. ; 
7 } 
; ; 
: S. SPOONER & SONS, ; 
i The Nurseries, ; i 
Reta, 1800 HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. : 
Meee OR Pe Tee ee Bee ee ee Cen Oe ee ee. 


RIVERS’ 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges, and 
Orchard House Trees. 


A Large and ‘Select | Stock aIwaye on view. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE, 3d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON 


 SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


HaARLow StTATION, G.E.R. 


ROSES 


The soft material cannot 
damage Flowers or Foliage; 
little training is required ; 
plants cling to it naturally ; 
birds fight shy of it. Being 
rot-proof it will last for years; 
is easily fixed and removed ; 
takes up little space for storage: 
is neat and tidy ; finally 


IT GIVES s:COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION TO EVERY USER. 


\ 


Carriage Paid Prices. 
CIRCLES for Clumps: 7-ft. by 18-in. 


diameter, complete with Hoops and 
pitch-pine Post, 2/3 each, 24/- per doz. 
44-ft. by 13-in. diameter, complete as 
above, 1/9 each, 18/- per doz. 


NETTING for Rows: 3-ft., 33d. ; 
4%-tt., 5d.; 6-ft., 64d.; o-ft. high, 9d. 
per yard run. Any length cut, 50 yard 
lengths and upward, 3d., 44d., 6d. and 
84d. per yard respectively. 

STAKES, where required, 14-in. pitch-pine 6-ft., 
Z2h¥: 6d. each; 9-ft., 9d, each. 


SIMPLICGITAS WIRE CLIPS for attaching netting 

=~ to the cord, 1/- per gross. 

WIRE for top and bottom, in 25, 50, 100 
and 125-ft. rolls, 4d., 7d., 1/- and 1/3 each 


espectively. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees— 


THE BOUNDARY CHEMICAL 


URPASSES ALL OTHER 
UPPORTS FOR 


WEET PEAS anpotuer 


PATENT CORD 


NETTING 


CLIMBERS 


Ay 
co., LTD. | 


h Cranmer Street, Liverpool. 4 


Members of the N.R.S. can have a specimen circle or length 
sent to them on approval if they mention “The Rose Annual.” 
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Are your Lawns _ tt not you 
should 


Sat isfacto ry eo consult us. 


OUR experience of over a quarter of a century in the 
renovating of unsatisfactory grass enables us to GUAR- 
ANTEE you gesults by .he most economical method. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU oeedless worry and costly 


experiments if you will write us fully. 


Our advice will not cost you anything beyond ‘the cost 
of writing us. 


A Straight Offer. 


If you mention “ THE RosE ANNUAL”’ we will send you free 
sample treatments, or larger trial quantities, on approval, for 
which you need not pay unless you arc eniirely satisfied. 


WILL YOU TEST OUR OFFER? IT WILE PAY YOU TO DO SO. 


#232 eee eS 
TO SECURE : : 
WEEDLESS HEALTHY Our reliable and well-tried 


LAWNS @ _cccurmm., PLANTS 


Weed Killers. Manures, 
Insecticides. Syringes, 
Sweet Pea Supports, 
and other Garden Inven- 
tions give satisfaction, 


BECAUSE “ *« 


ane WRITE TODAY Ne 
f_ / FoRouR \ 
f: | RELIABLE 


Re not mere 
post aoe theoretical experiments, but are the 
FREE IF = ° 

YOU MENTION outcome of over 25 years’ practical 


‘‘THE ROSE ANNUAL*| experience. 
cane nanpaaiesinasajanmenaisaiommpsesih 


Cee 


This experience will save you much needless labour and 
expense; it 1s placed at your service free. Write us. 


We can and will help you to overcome your gardening difficulties, 


THE BOUNDARY CHEMICAL Co., Ltd. 


Cranmer Street, Liverpool. 
ee | 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


PR OSES. | | DETAILED 


CATALOGUES 


POST FREE 


FRUIT TREES, ON APPLICATION. 
RHODODENDRONS, 


(A Speciality) 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS, 


Give us an oppor- 
tunity of quoting for 
your requirements. 
Weare confident that 
if we are allowed to 
supply your wants, 
you will be satisfied. 


HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS, csc. 


and no effort is spared to give our clients entire satisfaction. 


FLETCHER BROS., 


Ottershaw Nurseries, 


CHERTSEY, SURREY. 


TELEGRAMS—‘‘ FLETCHER, OTTERSHAW.” 


Oo 
Our long and varied experience is entirely at your service, 
TELEPHONE—@7 CHERTSEY. 
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Books for Garden Lovers. 


Awarded a Silver Medal and Diploma of Honour at the 
Royal International Horticultural Exhibition at Chelsea. 


NEW EDITION REVISED. 


ROSES AND ROSE GARDENS. 


By WALTER P. WricuT. Profusely illustrated in colour and half-tone. 
Buy the book and you will have a fine rose garden."—The Sphere. 
12/6 net. 


Uniform Voiumes by same Author. 


GARDEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 


- With nearly 100 -plates,- many being specially prepared for this work in 
colour by eminent artists. It constitutes the best book yet published on the 

subject. Small crown gto. Cloth gilt, boxed. 
‘* We have never handled a book of its kind more beautifully illustrated, . . . we can with 


every confidence recommend it.'’—Journal of Horticulture. 
‘*An extremely helpful book as well for gardeners as for all who are interested in 


gardens.'’—Saturday Review. 12/6 net. 
HARDY PERENNIALS AND HERBACEOUS 
BORDERS. 


The artists contributing to the colour plates include Miss Beatrice Parsons, 
Miss Josephine Gundry, Messrs. A. C. Wyatt, E. A. Rowe, C. E. Flower, 
George Soper, etc. The half-tones exhibit the finest examples of the 


photographer’s art. Small crown 4to. 
‘Full information of the kind which the lover of flowers needs to keep him on the right track 
in following his favourite pastime."'—Scotsman, 


12/6 net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


ALPINE FLOWERS AND ROCK GARDENS. 
With magnificent colour plates and half-tones. 
‘“A practical book copiously and beautifully illustrated with coloured photographs." — 


12/6 net. The limes. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE STORY OF MY ROCK GARDEN. 
By REGINALD A. MAcsy, F.R.P.S., F.R.H.S. With coloured plates and 


photographic reproductions. 

“Mr. Malby is an enthusiast, has a good story to tell of achievements in rock gardening 
in a suburban environment, and provides excellent illustrations from photographs to justify 
his claim to be a successful cultivator.”—Birmingham Post. 


2/6 net. 
The Best Book on Sweet Peas. 


A BOOK ABOUT SWEET PEAS. 


By Wa.LTeR P. WriGHT, F.R.H.S. Demy 8vo. The book is illustrated 
with beautiful coloured plates, photographs, and practical figures. 
Cloth, 2/6 net. 


ILLUSTRATED GARDEN GUIDE. 
By Wa.LTeER P. WricuT, F.R.H.S. A most useful handbook, containing 


a wealth of information. 
Cloth, 1/6 net; paper wrapper, 1/- net. 


Send for Illustrated List. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


HEADLEY BROTHERS, Bishopsgate, London. 
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STONE’§ improven 


POCKET PRUNING SAW 
ROSE TREES. &c. 


. (As suggested by Dr. T. G. M. HINE). | 


PRICE: | PRICE: 
9 / = pach ee oe ae stestgasetio nce aoubennennceg SAS : -aoeoaepuwosananen: 9 / ee pach 
Post Free Post Free 


Extra Saws Gd. each. 

This is a FINELY TEMPERED, FINE-TOOTHED SAW for Pruning 
ROSE and other Trees without damage. It is supplied with a well-finished 
Polished Beechwood and Brass Handle, fitted with Steel Thumb Screws for | 
fixing the Saw. When not in use the Saw can be pushed into the handle, thereby 
enabling it to be carried in the pocket or tool bag. 


The Saw being made from best Sheffield Steel, properly sharpened and set, 
can also be used for other purposes, and should be kept oiled. 


SECATEURS. 


“AUBERT” PATTERN. 
445. — 

64-in 74-in. S4-in. 
4/0 4/9 5/6 each. 


“AUBERT” PATTERN. 
mls | 0403. 
6-in, 7-1n. 8-in. 


2/0 2/3 2/6 each. 
POSTAGE 3d. EACH EXTRA. 


T. J. STONE & CO.,, 


Lronmongers, Tool Dealers, Cutlers, Gc., 
JAMES STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of Garden Tools, Garden Sundries, &c. 


Hugh Dickson's 
Champion 
Irish Roses 


Are noted for vigour, hardiness, and 
_ abundance of fibrous roots. __. 


Our Collections are famous and include the newest 
@ @ = and‘most up-to-date varieties. @ @ 


ROSES .for BEDS. — 
ROSES for WALLS. 
ROSES for ARCHES. 
ROSES for MASSING. 


ROSES for PERGOLAS. 
ROSES for WEEPING. 
ROSES for CREEPING. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 


HuGH DICKSON, L 


Royal Nurseries, BELFAST. 
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Dutson’s Patent “Allproof” Label. 


GALVANISED © 
HOOK FOR 
SUSPENDING 


No 


4 


3d. per doz.; 2/6 per gross. 


No.1. To Hang. 3}-in. long. 
im 


‘ouely Ul paxy sseid smoys siyy 


For Pots and Beds. 
No. 2, 6-in. long. No. 8, 8-in. long. 


“Oe 


This shows glass partly fixed in frame. 


Strong Sheet Zinc. 
No Rust. 


. =—f— 7"). Glass slides into frame, 
2 LELAL and is secured by turning 
= down EAR. 


(See letter A.) 


Writing space has dead 
white surface. Old writ- 
ing can be obliterated 


bb with INDIARUBBER or = 
2 «4 SOAP and WATER. Use < 
cc any soft pencil. NOT D yD 
ds INK. ABSOLUTELY : = 
, ; WEATHERPROOF. = = 
ra) 
z ° 
p: " No. 1 2 3 5 mh 
Lut %e 10d. 1/- 1/3 , © S 
S No. 6 
a. 4 5 a 
a. < 1/- 1/2 2/- : . 
=." Per Dozen. 
op) 


SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS 


OSMAN & Co., Ltd., Commercial St., London, E. 


And Retail from all leading Seedsmen, Nurserymen, Florists and Ironmongers. 


? 
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SAMUEL McGREDY .& SON'S 
New Roses for 1914. 
re The stale Se oe SET OF NOVELTIES we 


COLLEEN (H.T.) 


Brilliant Rose, shaded rose pink, with deeper rose crimson veneenings on a 
distinct creamy yellow ground, never fading until the petals drop. The flower is 
quite full, with enormous petals and high-pointed centre, forming the noblest and 
most remarkable flower among Hybrid Teas; a perfect exhibition Rose; on 
account of its unique habit of growth and freedom of flowering is placed as the 
best of all bedding and massing Roses in its colour. Quite distinct and very 
sweet scented, it is the grandest Rose we have ever raised, and specially fine for 
forcing and pot culture. Gold Medal, N.R.S., 1913. PricE, AO/G Eacu. 


EDGAR M. BURNETT (H.T.) 


Very large full flowers, of fine shape and form, with large flesh petals 
tinted rose. A great improvement on La France and may be regarded as an 
advance on the type of Lady Alice Stanley; undoubtedly the sweetest scented 
Rose in existence, even surpassing La France in this respect. A grand 
exhibition flower and, as a bedding and massing Rose, unequalled in its colour. 
Gold Medal, N.R.S., 1913. Price, 1O/6 Eacu. 


FLORENCE FORRESTER (H.T.) 


Clear snow white with a lemon tinge; as the flowers age they become 
pure white. The blooms are even larger than Paul Neyron; its habit is 
absolutely perfect, and the freedom with which it flowers is marvellous. We 
consider this Rose the grandest of all whites for bedding and massing for 
effect. For size and substance it has no equal among Hybrid Teas and is 
sweetly perfumed. Gold Medal, N.R.S., 1913. Prick, 3O/G Eacu. 


IONA HERDMAN (H.T.) 


A pure clear orange flame; the greatest lift in colour yet attained in Roses, 
surpassing Rayon d’Or in clearness and brightness, with the true Hybrid Tea 
growth and character. Without question the most beautiful yellow decorative 
Rose in existence, and a Rose that must be seen in order to grasp its wonderful 
colouring. The most striking Novelty yet raised, it is sweetly scented, very 
free flowering, and of beautiful shape and form. Gold Medal, N.R.S., 1913. 

PrRicE, 10/6 eEacu. 


Mrs. AMBROSE RICCARDO (H.T.) 


Deep honey yellow overlaid brighter yellow, of great size and substance. 
Among yellow Roses this is the largest of all yet raised. It is quite distinct 
from anything else grown and a Rose destined to take a leading place among 
Hybrid Teas on account of its grand size and form, unique colouring, and 
freedom of flowering. A really magnificent Rose, delightfully sweet perfume. 
Silver-gilt Medal, N.R.S., 1913. Price, 3O/G eEacu. 


The above will be sent out in strong Pot Plants in June and in 
Field-grown Plants in Autumn. Catalogue with full particulars free 
to any address. 


SAMUEL McGREDY & SON, 
Royal Nurseries, Portadown, IRELAND: 
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J. BURRELL & Co.’s 
New Climbing Roses for 1914 


CLIMBING MADAME MELANIE SOUPERT (H.T.).—A 
vigorous climbing sport from Mme M. Soupert, identical 
in colour, flowers of larger size and more substance. 


71/6 each. 


SHALIMAR (wich.).—Creamy blush, lightly flaked Rose, 
each petal assuming a picotee edge of Rose as the 
flower expands; flowers freely produced in immense 
pyramidal trusses; a sport from Minnehaha; identical 
except in colour. 71/6 each. 


Plants in pots ready in June. 


Howe House Nurseries, CAMBRIDGE. 


P. LAMBERT’S 
ROSES ! 


Raiser of Frau Kari Druschki, Kaiserin, and many other High-class Novelties. 


Largest Rose Collection in Germany. 
OVER 2,500 VARIETIES. 


FIRST-CLASS FIELD-GROWN 


H.T.'s, H.P.'s, Polyanthas, Climbers, Standards, etc. 
Best and Richest Botanical Collection. 


NEW CLASS—EVER-BLOOMING (Perpetual) HARDY CLIMBERS. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON REQUEST. 


PETER LAMBERT, Trier, A.D. Mosel, GERMANY. 
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“HAWLMARK’” 
Irish Pedigree -deedling Roses 


Have been Awarded 


43 GOLD MEDALS 


By the NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY, . 
And are UNEQUALLED. 
” The Series for IgI4 is unique, and each variety offered is a distinct advance 


on any existing. They are as follows:— 


H. ¥. MACHIN, awarded Gold Medal, N.R.S. | 

KILLARNEY BRILLIANT, Silver Medals American Rose Society, New 
York Horticultural Society, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

LADY PLYMOUTH, awarded Gold Medal, N.R.S. 

Mis. CAMPBELL HALL, awarded Gold Medal, N.R.S. 

Mrs. 8. T. WRIGHT. ! These two varieties have not yet 

Mrs. WEMYSS QUIN. | been exhibited. 

RED LETTER DAY, awarded Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


‘Hawlmark’ Champion Irish Roses 


Are the BEST obtainable. 
Winners of N.R.S. Challenge Trophies :—1g00, 
IgOI, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1909, IQIO, IQII, IgI2. 
The only British Growers awarded a Medal 
at the Chicago Exhibition (World’s Fair). 


ACRES OF ROSES in Superb Quality. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ALEX. DICKSON & SONS, Ltd., 
nawLmaRrK, NEWTOWNARDS, co. vown. 


__ ESTABLISHED 1836. 
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| 
Tuis ROSE ANNUAL 


is ptinted by JESSE W. WARD, at his Printing 
Works, High Street, Groydon. Being an 


EXPERT IN PRINTING 


he is prepared to undertake every description of 
Printing for Societies; 
SCHEDULES, HANDBOOKS, PUBLICATIONS 
(weekly, monthly or quarterly), &c. 


Estimates Good style and promptness 
Submitted. in execution guaranteed. 


FEED 'WHEELER’S 
ROSES ROSE < -«# 
ws @©0FERTILIZER 


A Complete and thoroughly sound Preparation for growing 
Roses to Perfection. 


Sold in Bags, 14-lbs. 8/-; 56-lbs. 10/-; 1-cwt. 17/6; Carriage Paid. 


CONWAY JONES, Esq., the well-known Rose grower, Winner of 
numerous N.R.S. Silver Medals, Challenge Trophies, &c., 
writes ;:— 

‘““T have given your Rose Fertilizer a severe trial this season, first by 
using it at planting time with farmyard manure, and afterwards as a top dressing 
during the growing time. I have found the results most satisfactory, for although 
we have had such a dry season our plants have made tremendous growth and 
given us some very fine blooms.” 


J. ©. WHEELER & SON, Ltd. 


Seed Growers, Rurserpmen, &c., 
GLOUCESTER. 
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FIRST IN 1841, 
FOREMOST IN 1914. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES. 


Rose Growers should read the 
frequent Articles by ‘‘ White Rose.’’ 


Chreepence Weekly. On Sale Everywhere. 


For Specimen Copy and Advertisement Tariff apply :— 


Dept. Z., Gardeners’ Chronicle, Zto., 
41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone Number— . Telegraphic Address— 
Gerrard 1543. ‘‘Gardchron, Rand, London,” 
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ADJ USTABLE TRAINER. 


GALVANIZED AFTER 
MANUFACTURE. 


CAN BE MADE IN TWO 
HALVES FOR 
ESTABLISHED TREES, 


14s. 6d. EXTRA. ALL SIZES: 


PRICES 


INCLUDE 7-Fr. PITCH 
PINE STAKE: 


2-ft. dia., 8/6; 3-ft. dia., 5/O; 4-ft. dia., 6/6; 5-ft. dia., 8/9. 
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EXHIBITION BOXES. 


MADE TO THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
NATIONAL ROSE 
SOCIETY’S 
REGULATION 7%. 


PRICES FOR 
TUBES ON 
APPLICATION. 


6 Booms - 11/9112 BLooms - 15/6 24 Brooms - 19/6 
9g Brooms - 18/6 18 Brooms - 17/6 


MADE IN HARD 


BARONESS ROLLED ZINC. 


NO WRITING 


ROTHSCHILD Jiingsumuae 


RAISED LETTERS. 
1/8 PER DOZEN. 12/0 PER GROSS. 
— ACME PERMANENT LABELS. 


CAN BE MADE IN ALL SIZES AND SHAPES. 


COMMEMORATION LABELS A SPECIALITY. 


— CATALOGUES FREE = 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 
OR DIRECT FROM THE SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


JOHN PINGHES, "2322" 


CROWN STREET, 
CAMBERWELL, §$.E. 
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R. MURRELL, Rose Specialist, 


Rose Acre, Shepperton-on-Thames. 


Don’t make your NEXT SEASON’S SELECTION till 
you have seen above (issued early in September). 


IN REPLY TO ENQUIRIES :— 
Yes! My Roses ARE as good as the Catalogue, 


“NICOTICIDE” 


(FUMIGANT) 


Will exterminate all Insect Life within 20 minutes of fumigation without injury to 


tenderest foliage. 
Fumigate effectively and ; 


)) 

use a liquid iis v7 3 
( oe? 

\\ TRA 


Do not be misled with dry 
c: fumigants which only 
‘> * stupefy and do not kill. 


One gallon Tin for 320,000 c. f. 120/- each) 
Half-gallon _,, 5, 160,000 ,, 60/- ., | 32 
No. 1 size Tin, 1 pint 1, 40,000 ,, 18/- ,, |™ 
No.2 5) Fo» 1, 20,000 ,, 7/6 ,, \¥ 
No.3 __ ,, Bott., 6 oz. » 12,000 ,, 4/6 ,, (Z 
No. 4 ” 99 4 » 99 8,000 99 3/- ”9 a 
No. 44 ad ” 2 +9 4,000 ,, 1/8 99 = 
No. 5 99 I 5 9 2,000 ,, 10d. ,, =] 
taupe. lsh The cheapest and most 


effective fumigant and 


1/- each, for 5,000 
apparatus sold. 


Cubic Feet. 


‘NICOTICIDE’ PLANT SPRAY 


PRICE—Half-pint, 1/2; Pint, 2/-; Quart, 8/6; Half-gallon, 5/-; Gallon, 10/-. 
Use 1 part to 40 parts of water for green fly, etc. 
dress 100 


Gow's LAWN SAND ‘s::: 


1 cwt., 20/-; 4-cwt., 14/-; 4-cwt., 6/-; 14-lbs. 8/6; also 1/- and 2/6 Tins. 


cows WORM POWDER 


(NON~-POISONOUS). 


Simply sprinkle on the ground and water copiously, when the worms come up and 
die or can be swept away. 


28-Ibs. will 


i }- Pik $-cwt. I cwt. 5 poe 10-cwt. I ton. 
7/6 12/6 . £5/10/0 £40/10/0 
GOW S LIQUID WEED KILLER 
(POISONOUS). 


Double strength: 1 part to 50 parts of water. 1-gall., 8/6; 2-gall., 7/- ; 5-gall., 18/- ; 
10-gall., 26/- ; 20-gall. Cask, 80/-; 40-gall. Cask, 90/- 
All Drums and Casks free, Carriage Paid. 


Suppliers to the London County Council for 1914. 


POWDER WEED KILLER 


(POISON). 
No. 1 Tin . No.2 Tin .. 6/6 Ten No. 2 Tins .. 52/6 
TWO. (55 E35 = ae Two ,, 2 ,, .. 12/6 | Allcarriage paid. Tins free. 


No. 1 Tin makes 25 gallons solution for 100 square yards. 
No. 2 Pe 100 +9 400 35 


Ask your Seedsman for Our Goods. They are the Best. 


HUNTER & GOW, ltt., roms sre, LIVERPOOL 


HabdePeateddeeteeldafaelde 


KING'S ACRE. 


65 Gold Medals and 12 Silver 
Cups awarded to our Exhibits 
during Seasons 1909 - 12 - 13. 


[| 


160 ACRES 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES 


FOREST AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES AND SHRUBS, ALPINE 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


Pad EteaP@ePeeeseeeeePeeeete! 


Catalogues on Application. 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, 
HEREFORD. 


Pee eee eee ee eel eee eee eee eee eee 
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RICHD,. E. WEST'S 


FAMOUS PATENT 


Rose Protectors 


BEST ON THE MARKET. 


9s. per dozen, 96s. per Gross. 
Extra size, g4-in. diameter, 


12s. per dozen, 128s. per Gross. 


ROSE BOXES 


Very Light and Extra Strongly Made. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Order Early to avoid Delay. 


RICHD. E. WEST, 


Firth Dene, 


REIGATE, SURREY. 
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The Book 
of the Rose. 


By the Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A. 


Fourth Edition thoroughly revised by the 
Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS (President, National 
Rose Society) and HERBERT E. MOLYNEUX 
(Vice - President, National Rose Society). 
With 62 (of which 25 are new) lilustrations 
of specimen Roses, etc. Photogravure 
portrait and Memoir of Rev. A. Foster- 
Melliar. Grown 8vo, Ss. net. 


Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society.—‘‘ ‘The 
Book of the Rose’ is the most scientific, complete, and perfect 
ever published on that subject, and we strongly advise those who 
have not read it to lose no time in possessing a copy.”’ 


Journal of Horticulture.—‘“ A work of permanent value 
to be treasured and studied for the information it contains.” 


MACMILLAN AND Go., Ltd., London. 


The ‘SWANYCK’ Garden Label Holders & Labels 


THE HOLDERS (Protected) 


Are of galvanised iron and indestructible, 


THE LABELS 


Are of wood, painted white both sides They slip on 
from the bottom of the Holder and cannot come off and 
get lost. They do not rot in the ground and keep clean 
and legible for years. 
They are best written on with ‘* Swanyck’’ Garden Label 
Ink and an ordinary pen. A pencil can be used. 


PRICES. 


MEDIUM SIZE (3-in.). The most useful. For Roses, 
Carnations, &c. 
Holders, 4/~ per 100 | Labels, 3/6 per 100 


SMALL SIZE (2-in.). For Alpines, Plants in Pots, &c. 
Holders, 3/~ per 100 | Labels, 3/- per 100 
PLAIN ZINC LABELS. 

Medium, 4/- per 100 | Small, 3/6 per 100 
‘* Swanyck"’ Label Ink, 6d. and 1/« per bottle. 


CARRIAGE PAID in U.K. on orders of 15/- and over, 
SAMPLE of HOLDER and LABEL Free on application. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


WM. TREVOR; 10, Stockleigh Rd., St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
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(Late MAWSON BROTHERS), 


Rurserypmen and Candscape 


London Office : 
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Rose, Dorothy Perkins, and Silver Birch in the Nurseries. 
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Hobbies Gold Medal Roses 


At the last Summer Show of the National Rose Society our group 
of pot Roses was awarded First Prize and Gold Medal in 
Competition with all Nurserymen. We have won &O Gold 
Medals for our Roses, and numbers of Silver Cups. We have been 
commanded to supply our Gold Medal Roses to the Windsor 
. and Sandringham Royal Gardens. 


WEEPING STANDARD ROSES are a great speciality with 
us. Members of the N.R.S. will have noticed the good quality briars 
that we can obtain in Norfolk to work this fashionable type of 
Rose upon. We hold a stock of 40,000 Weeping Standard Roses. 


Hobbies Pedigree Seedling Roses for 1914. 


DECORATOR (H.T.) The name describes the kind 
the buds are a vivid crimson flushed with 


| yellow. Price 7/6 
DREAM (H.T.) Pale straw colour; in shape like 
Bessie Brown. Price 7/6 
EUREKA (H.T.) Bright rose; a bolder flower 
than Claudius. Price 7/6 


LADYBIRD (H.7T.) Yellow, with orange markings ; 
the flowers in form like Catherine Mermet. Price 7/6 
MADONNA (H.T.) White when developed, creamy 


yellow in the centre when young. Price 7/6 
SYBIL (H.T.) Best described as a pale Mme. fF. 
Grolez, clear silvery pink. Price 7/6 


Hobbies Pedigree Seedling Roses for 1913 


EFFECTIVE (H.T.) A.M. R.H.S., F.C.C. Shrews- 
bury. A crimson climbing kind. Price 3/6 
PINK PEARL (H.B.) A.M. R.H.S. A _ climbing 
Hybrid Briar, shell-pink and salmon colour. Price 3/6 


Send for our Catalogue—it will be sent post free. 
HOBBIES, LTD., warez rer 


NORFOLK NURSERIES, DEREHAM,] 


London Depot :—17, Broad Street Place, E.C. 
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For a Century and a Quarter 


HAROY COTSWOLD ROSES 


HAVE HAD A REPUTATION 
OF BEING 


Fine Sturdy Plants, 


WELL GROWN AND OF EXCEED- 
INGLY HARDY CONSTITUTIONS. 


Standards, Climbers, 


and 


Dwarfs, ——— 
Of all the Best and Latest Varieties. 


Awarded Cups, Medals and Prizes at 
the Principal Rose Shows of 1913. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN JEFFERIES & SON, LTD., 


Royal Nurseries, CIRENCESTER. 
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_—THE— 
SHREWSBURY 
ROSES 
300,000 Plants in 900 leading 


varieties. 


During September and October you 
will be planning alterations and additions 
to your Rose Garden. Before placing 
your order for plants please send for 
my Rose Catalogue and a quotation 
| for your requirements. 


@ My plants are of the very highest 
quality, true to name, and moderate 
in price. Your orders and_ enquiries 
will receive my _ personal attention. 


EDWIN MURRELL, 


Rose Grower, 


SHREWSBURY. 
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Photo, Copyright, Bees Ltd. 
Root of one of Bees’ Guarantested Rose Trees. 


This illustration is a faithful reproduction of a direct photograph taken by Bees Ltd., of the root 
of one of the one and a half million Rose Trees grown on their Sealand Nursery in North Wales. 

It is absolutely true to the original, and the original was photographed just as taken from the 
ground. It is therefore a perfectly true and faithful record of a certain condition of things which is 
characteristic of Bees’ Rose Trees, and that is 

The splendid FIBROUS root system. Wo you realise how very vital to your success as a rose grower 
this matter of fibrous roots really is? You will when we state the obvious fact that 

The Root is the Mouth of the Tree, by means of which the tree is sustained. Therefore, anything 
which tends to increase the number and the quality of the ‘‘ feeders’ is all in favour of increased success 
and better results. 

The Sealand soil favours root production to a wonderful extent. It is nothing more or less than 
“rich alluvial deposit’ from the River Dee. Bees’ Sealand Nursery consists really and actually of 

Over 200 acres of old river bed. The strong, vigorous, stocky growth and fibrous root system is 
evidence of the splendid environment, and is the best guarantee of success that you can have. 
Bees’ Rose Farm is 

Not a Nursery, but a Wind-swept Plain, exposed to every biting blast from the Atlantic; nothing but 
the hardest trees survive the bitter winters, When transplanted to a milder climate 

The trees grow with magical vigour. In order that these splendid trees may reach you in perfect 
condition, and to preserve the fine, fibrous roots from harm, 

Every tiny rootlet is given a tective covering before the trees are packed. This is very effectively 
done by dipping each root into a bath composed of clay, water, and a substance which helps the mixture 
to stick. The effect of this covering is to prevent shrivelling of the roots, rendering the ny 

Fibres perfectly safe when exposed to drying winds, as they inevitably must be while being lifted, 
packed, transported, and planted in their new quarters. 


PRICES of many new Roses have been heavily reduced. The better-known and popular sorts have 
always been supplied at a figure which carries no indication of the superb quality. But the mere fact that 
‘*the Bees” are now said to be ‘the biggest Rose Growers in the Kingdom” will suffice to show that 
‘“‘ quality,” combined with a reasonably low price, results in increased and repeated orders. 


You are invited to come and see over two hundred miles of Roses. 
Write for Catalogue Free and Booklet on Rose Growing 1id. 


BEES LTD., 181R, Mill Street, Liverpool. 


w 
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buying. i of other varieties y: referred to Bees’ é : Catal 


you gratis—whe 1 Tr j receipt OI € al ] 1 a postcar Ir y may 


BEES LTD. 181R, Mill Street, LI 


BEES’ GUARANTESTED ROSES. 


C.W.O. 
140 La Tosea. 
680 Mrs. Paul. 
ustave Grunerwald. 


4 
i 
4 


Cultivation. 14s., Carriage Paid, C.W.O. 


Roses for Ceneral Garden 
Onn LA 


2295 TEST COLLECTION. 12 All-round Roses. 5s. 6d. Carriage Paid, C.W.O. 


_ 505 Betty. 1065 Lady Ashtown. 1755 F. K. Druschki. 355 C. Testout. 
730 Fischer Holmes. 1375 Mme. Rawvary. 1125 La France. 350 Capt. Hayward. 
1660 Mrs. J. Laing. 1915 Richmond. 1235 Mme. A. Chatenay. 1215 Lyon. 


BEES’ GUARANTESTED ROSES. 


2300 CREME DE CREME COLLECTION. Cold Medal Roses. 10/6, Carriage Paid, C.W.O. 


a a } 


George Dickson. 475 Countess of Shaftesbury. 630 Edward Mawley. 1571 Mrs. A. Hammond. 


1225 Mabel Drew. 1665 Mrs. J. H. Welch. 1 x. Hill Gray. 1051 King George. 


Leslie Holland. 557 British Queen. 17 G. C. Waud. 550 Dorothy Ratcliffe. 


Bees’ ‘‘ Mersey "’ Collection, 15 First-rate Carden Roses, 10/6, Carriage Paid. 


A. Hammond. 1060 Lady Alice Stanley. 


wre. 1505 Mildred Grant. 
77 1 


I U 
vaTty. 1671 Mrs. Muir MacKean.° 
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bedding and decorative variety of similar colouring to Madame 
Edouard Herriot. 


2/6 St. Helena (Hybrid Tea). 


Colour, cream with a pink blush in the centre and a tint of 
yellow at the base of petals, and sometimes comes pale yellow 
throughout. Very large flowers of perfect form, good grower, 
an exceedingly fine exhibition and garden variety. Awarded Gold 
Medal of the National Rose Society, 1g12. 


For further particulars and full list of New and 
other Roses in pots, etc., apply to 


BENJAMIN R. CANT & SO 


The Old Rose Gardens, 


COLCHESTER. 
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14 DAY USE , 
RETURN TO DESK FROM WHICH BORROWED ae 


LOAN DEPT. 


This book is due on the last date stamped below, or | ; 
on the date to which renewed | 
Renewed books are subject to immediate recall. 
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JEYES’ INTFRIIBR x 


; 


For killi x : 
JEYES’ J Cole Be <r a 
= 
oni LF., BERK. jedium 
Bomiah General Library 
JEYES’ _ URS Ghia 76B ida) xg aca 


(Capacity 4% tO 3 gallons). For use in the Garden and Orchards. Complete 
with Galvanised Tank, 25/- each. i's 


Horticultural Pamphlet and Prices on application to 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
64, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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INSECTICIDE 


‘5 NON-~POISONOUS. 
a: Cl The World’s Best Pest Destroyer. 
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Safe, Certain and Reliable—the great remedy for all 
insects and Mildew on -Roses and other plants. 


Used at Royal Clean to handle —ao unpleasant smell — does not 
Gardens, ._ Kew, injure paint. 

Hampton Court, }-pt., 1/-; pt., 1/6; qt., 2/6; 4-gall., 4/-; gall., 7/6; 
and White City. 3-gall. drum, 18/-; 5-gall., 27/6; 10-gall., 4O/- 


“ABOL” PATENT SYRINGES 


- Specially recommended by THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


As perfect as a sprayer can be. Varies the density of spray WW i 
from fine to medium or coarse, as desired. Now provided 
with extra rings on barrel to take spare caps. 


Highest 

Award, 
Wisley, 1913. 
No. 4 (1 x 14) .. 2 . 8/6. _ &wBend, for directing spray to 
No. 5 (1 X 20) .. sf .. 10/6 undérsides of leaves, not 
No. 6 (13 xX 20) .. es .. 14/6" included, but 1/6 extra. 


“ABOL” FERTILIZER 


Contains a very high percentage of the elements so essential to plant life, and is much more 
Efficacious and Economical than any other. . The benefit imparted to all vegetation by such a 
highly concentrated preparation as this, is the quickest and surest, and the effects are 
wonderful and lasting. 
Tins, 6d. & 1/-; 7-lbs., 2/6; 14-lbs., 4/6. Bags, 28-lbs., 7/6; 56-Ibs., 12/-; 112-lbs., 18/-. 


‘ ABOL” Shading. 6 ABOL”» Worm Killer. 


Best for Greenhouses, &c. Applied hot ' Most efficacious on the market. Tin, 1/- 
or cold. Three colours— White, Dark (post 6d. extra); 7-lbs., 1/9; 14-Ibs., 3/-; 
Green, and Light Green. 28-lbs., §/-; 56-lbs., 7/6; 1 cwt., 12/-; 5 cwt., 

1/- per tin; postage 4d. extra. 2/17/6; 10 cwt., 8/18/0; 3 ton, 7/0/0. 


Carriage paid. Bags free. 
FULLY ILLUST ‘ED. 
A TREATISE ON GARDEN PESTS. fo ecner shoud te without, Oo 
GRATIS AND POST EFREE. 


OF ALL NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS, &c. 
Sole Proprs. and Mfrs.: E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 53, Beltring, PADDOCK WOOD, KENT. 


